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Hi jog 7 the Decline and Fall o the Roman Enpir; 


"ns 


p. ERHAPS oY may "he nt to inform the Public; | 
that not long ſince an Examination of the Fifteenth , 
and Sixteenth Chapters of the Hiſtory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire was publiſhed by . 
Mr. Davis. He ſtyles himſelf a Bachelor of Arts, and 


a Member of -Baliol College in the univerſity! of 


Oxford. His title: page is a declaration of war; and 
in the proſecution of his religious cruſade, he aſſumes 


a privilege of diſtegarding the ordinary laws which 


are reſpected in the moſt hoſtile tranſactions. between 


civilized men or civilized nations. Some of the harſh- 
eſt epithets in the Engliſh language are repeatedly 
applied to the hiſtorian, a part of whoſe work Mr. 


Davis has choſen for the object of his criticiſm. 'To 
this author Mr. Davis imputes the crime of betraying. 


the confidence and ſeducing the faith of thoſe read. 


ers, who may heedleſsly ſtray in the flowery paths 
of his diction, without perceiving the poiſonous 
ſnake that lurks concealed in the graſs — Later anguis 


in herba. The Examiner has aſſumed the province 


of reminding them of Y 008 unfair pope ag of — | 
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1 inſidious friend, who offers the deadly 40050 ght 
in a golden cup, that they may be leſs ſenſible of * 
the danger. In order to which Mr. Davis has 
ſelected ſeveral of the more notorious inſtances of + 
his miſrepreſentations and errors; reducing them 
to their reſpective heads, and ſubjoining a long liſt 
of almoſt incredible inaccuracies: and ſuch ſtrik- 
ing proofs of ſervile plagiariſm, as the world will 
be ſurpriſed to meet with in an author who puts 
in fo bold a claim to originality and extenſive | 
reading? Mr. Davis proſecutes this attack 
through an octavo volume of not leſs than two hun- 
dred and eighty. ſour pages with the ſame implacable 
ſpirit; perpetually charges his adverſary with per- 
verting the ancients, and tranſcribing the moderns; 
and, inconſiſtently enough, imputes to him the op- 
poſite crimes of art and careleſſneſs, of groſs igno- 
rance and of wilful falſhood. The Examiver cloſes * 
his work with a ſevere reproof of thoſe feeble cri- 
tics who have allowed any ſhare of knowledge to an 
odious antagoniſt. He preſumes to pity and to con- 
den the firſt hiſtorian of the preſent age, for the 
generous approbation which he had beſtowcd on a 
writer, who 1s content that Mr. Davis ſhould be 
his enemy, whilſt he has a . to name Dr. 
Robertſon for his friend. 3 
When I delivered to the world the Firſt Volume 
of an important Hiſtory, in which I had been obliged 
to connect the progreſs of Chriſtianity with the civil 
ſtate and revolutions of the Roman Empire, I could 
not be ignorant that the reſult of my inquiries might 
offend the intereſt of ſome and the opinions of others. 


113 
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If the whole work. was favorably received: by the 
Public, I had the more reaſon to expect that this 
obnoxious part would provoke the zeal of thoſe who 

conſider themſelves as the Watchmen of the Holy 

City. Theſe expectations were not diſappointed; and 

a fruitful crop of Anſwers, Apologies, Remarks, 

Examinations, &c. ſprung up with all convenient 

ſpeed. As ſoon as I ſaw the advertiſement, I generally 

ſent for them; for I have never affected, indeed l have 
never uaderſtood. the ſtoical apathy, the proud con- 
tempt of criticiſm, which ſome authors have publicly 
profeſſed. Fame is the motive, it is the reward, of 
our labots; nor can 1 eaſily comprehend how it is 
poſſible that we ſhould remain cold and indifferent 
with regard to the attempts which are made to 
deprive us of the moſt valuable object of our poſſeſ- 
ſions, or at leaſt of our hopes. Beſides this ſtrong 
and natural impulſe of curioſity, TI was prompted 
by the more laudable deſire of applying to my own ,- 
and the public benefit, the well-grounded cenſures 
of a learned adverſary'; and of correcting thoſe faults 
which the indulgence of vanity and friendſhip had 
ſuffered to eſcape without obſervation. I read with 
attention ſeveral criticiſins which were publiſhed. 


againſt the two laſt chapters of my Hiſtory, and 


unleſs I much deceived myſelf, I weigbed them in 
my own mind without prejudice and without reſent- 


ment. After I was clearly ſatisfied that their priu - 
cipal objections were founded on miſreprefentation 


or miſtake, 1 declined with fincere and diſintereſted 


reluctance the odious talk of controverſy, and almoſt 


formed a tacit reſolution of committing iny intentions, 
o {x 6 ; B 2 - 
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35 my wither, and my Ae ene to the DT} of. 
the Public, of whoſe favorable e had . 
| received the moſt flattering proofs. TVET, 6 
The reafons which juſtified my ſilence were aol 
vious and forcible: the reſpectable nature of the 
ſubject itſelf, which ought not to be raſhly violated. 
by the rude hand of controverſy; the inevitable 
tendency of diſpute, which ſoon degenerates into 
minute and perſonal altercation; the indifference of 
the Public for the diſcuſſion of ſuch queſtions as 
neither relate to the buſineſs nor the amuſement of the 
. preſent age. I calculated the poſſible loſs of temper 
and the certain loſs of time, and conſidered, that 
while I was laboriouſly engaged in a humiliating 
taſk, which could add nothing to my own reputa- 
tion, or to the entertainment of my readers, I muſt - 
interrupt the proſecution of a work which claimed 
my whole attention, and which the Public, or at 
leaſt my friends, ſeemed to require with ſome im- 
patience at my hands. The judicious lines of Dr, 
Young ſometimes offered themſelves to my memory, 
and I felt the truth of his obſervation, That every 
author lives or dies by his own pen, and that the 
unerring ſentence of Time aſſigus its proper rank to 
every compoſition and to every N which it 
preſerves from A $ 8 
I ſhould have conſulted my own eaſe, and perhaps: | 
I ſhould have acted in ſtricter conformity to the rules 
of prudence, if l had ſtill perſevered in patient filence. 
But Mr. Davis may, if he pleaſes . aſſume the 
merit of extorting from me the notice which I had 
refuſed to more honorable foes. I had declined the 
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conſideration. of their Iiterary- Objeftions ; but he has 
compelled me to give an anſwer to his criminal Accu. 


ſations. Had he confined himſelf to the ordinary, 
and indeed obſolete charges of impious principles, 


\ 


and miſchievous intentions, I ſhould have acknow- 


ledged with readineſs and pleaſure that the religion 


of Mr. Davis appeared to be very different from 
mine. Had he contented himſelf with the uſe of that 
ſtyle which decency and politeneſs: have baniſhed 
from the more liberal part of mankind, I ſhould have 
ſmiled, perbaps with ſome contempt, but without 
the leaſt mixture of anger or reſentment. Every 
animal employs the note, or cry, or howl, which is 
peculiar to its ſpecies; every man expreſſes bimſelf 

in the dialect the moſt congenial to his temper and 


inclination, the moſt familiar to the company in 


which he has lived, and to the authors with whom 
he is congerſant ; 2nd while I was diſpoſed to allow 
that Mr. Davis had made ſome proficiency in ecele- 
ſiaſtical Rudies, I ſhould. have confidered the diffe- 


rence of our language and manners as an unſurmoun- 


table bar of ſeparation between us. Mr. Davis has 
overleaped that bar, and forces me to contend with 
him on the very dies ground which he has choſen - 
for the ſcene of our combat. He has judged, I know ] 
not with how much propriety, that the ſupport of a 

cauſe, which would diſclaim ſuch un aſſiſt- 


ance, depended on the ruin of my moral and literary 


character. The different miſrepreſentations, of which : 
he has drawn out the ignominious catalogue, would 

materially affect my credit as a hiſtorian, my repu- . 

tation as a ſcholar, and even my honor and veracity _ 
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as a gentleman. If I am \ inde 8 of vades. 


ſtanding what I read, I can no longer claim a place 
among thoſe writers who merit the eſteem and confi. _ 
dence of the Public. If I am capable of wilfully per. 
verting what I underſtand, I no longer deſerve to 
live in the ſociety of thoſe men, who' confider a 
ſtrict and inviolable adherence to truth as the foun- 
dation of every thing that is virtuous or honorable 
in human nature At the ſame time, I am not inſen- 
fible that his mode of attack has given a tranſient 
pleaſure to my enemies, and a tranſient uneaſineſs 
to my friends, The ſize of his volume, the bold. 


[neſs of his aſſertions, the acrimony of his ſtyle, 


are contrived with tolerable ſkill to confound the 
1gnorance and candor of his readers. There are 
few who will examine the truth or juſtice of his 
accuſations; and of thoſe perſons who have been 
directed by their education to the ſtudy of eccle- 
fiaſtical antiquity , many will believe, or will affect 


to believe, that the ſucceſs of their champion has. 


been equal to his zeal, and that the ſerpent pierced 
with a hundred wounds lies expiring at his feet. 
Mr. Davis's book will ceaſe to be read (perhaps the 


| grammarians may already reproach me for the uſe 


of an improper tenſe); but the oblivion towards 
which it ſeems to be haſtening, will afford the more 
ample ſcope for the artful practices of thoſe, who | 


may not ſcruple to affirm, or rather to de, 
that Mr. Gibbon was publicly convicted of falſhood 
and miſrepreſentation; that the evidence produced 


againſt him was unanſwerable; and that his filence 
was the effect and the proof of conſcious guilt. Vader 


1 
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\ 
the hands of a W W the ting ofa a | 
may continue to feſter and inflame, long after the 
vexatious little inſect has ww its venom ac its life 
in the wound. 
The defence of my own hangs is d the 
firſt and prevailing motive which urges me to repel 
with vigor an unjuſt and unprovoked attack; and to | 
undertake a tedious vindication, which, after the per.. 
petual repetition of the vaineſt and moſt diſguſting 2 
of the pronouns, will only prove that Tam innocent. 
and that Mr. Davis, in his charge, has very frequent 
ſubſcribed his own condemnation. And yet 1 may * 
preſume to affirm, that the Public have ſome in- 
tereſt in this controverſy. They have ſome intereſt 
to know, whether the writer whom they have ho- 
nored with their favor is deſerving” of their confi- 
dence; whether they muſt content themſelves with » 3 
reading the Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire as a tale amuſi mg enough, or whether 
they may venture to receive it as a fair and authentic _ 
hiſtory. The general perſuaſion of mankind, that 
| where much has been poſitively aſſerted, ſomething © 
8 muſt be true, may contribute to encourage a ſecret 
ſuſpicion, which would naturally diffuſe itſelf over 
the whole body of the work. Some of thoſe friends 
who may now tax me with imprudence for taking 
this public notice of Mr. Davis's' book, have per- 
haps already condemned me for filently acquieſcing 
under the weight of ſuch ſerious, ſuch diner and 25 
ſuch circumſtantial j imputations. e 1 
Mr. Davis, who in the laſt page of his works * Ape _— 
pears to have recollected that modeſty i is 3 amiable 2 
4 


| the arrows of the enemy. 
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red only that he ſhould conſult the authors to whem 


be was directed by my references; and that the 


1 of riper years was not ſo neceſſary to enable 
im to execute with ſucceſs the pious labor to which 


he bad devoted his pen. Perhaps, before we ſeparate, © 
. a moment to which I moſt fervently. aſpire, Mr. 


Davis may find that a mature judgment is Waben 
ſably requiſite, for the ſucceſsful execution of any 
work of literature, and more eſpecially of criticiſm._ 


Perhaps he will difcoyer, that a young ſtudent, who 


baſtily conſults an unknown author, on a ſubject 
with which he is unacquainted, cannot always be 


mor by the moſt accurate reference to the know - 25 


dge of the ſenſe, as well as to the ſight of the paf⸗- 
ſage which bas been quoted by his adverſary. Abun. 
dant proofs of theſe maxims will hereafter be ſug- 


| | | geſted. For the prefent, I ſhall only remark, that it 


is my intention to purſue, in my defence, the order, 


or rather the courſe, which Mr. Davis has marked 


out in his Examination; and that I have numbered 


the ſeveral articles of my impeachment according to 


the moſt natural diviſion of the ſubject. And now 
let me proceed on this hoſtile march over a dreary 


and barren deſert, where thirſt, hunger, and into- 


Jerable wearineſs, are much more to be dreaded than | | 


— k 


2 


era ers _ © The remarkable mode of queries which Mr. 
1 In GENERAL: Gibbon adopts, muſt immediately ſtrike every 


# one who turns to his notes. He ſometimes: only 
 ©.mentions che authar, perhaps the book; and * 


— 
2 
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r leaves the reader the toil of dcin out; or rather 
ee gueſſing at the paſſage. The policy, however, 


c to deprive us of the means of comparing him with 
© the authorities he cites, he flattered himſelf, no 
& doubt, that he might ſafely have recourſe to miſe | 


who in another place mentions this mode of quo. 
tation © as a good artifice to eſcape detection; and 
applauds, with an agreeable i irony, his own labors 


I ſhall not deſcend: to animadvert on the rude and 
illibexal ſtrain of this paſſage, and Iwill frankly 
own that my indignation is loſt in aſtonifhment. 
The Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of my Hiſtory 
are illuſtrated by three hundred and eighty- three 
Notes; and the nakedneſs of a few Notes, which are 
not accompanied by any quotation, is amply com- 
penſated by a much greater number, which contain 
two, three. or perbaps four diſtinct references; ſo 
that upon the whole my ſtock of quotations, | which 
ſupport and juſtify-my facts, cannot amount to lefs 
than eight hundred or a thouſand. As I had often 
felt the inconvenience of the looſe: and general 
method of quoting which is ſo falſely imputed to me, 
I have carefully diſtinguiſhed the bools, the chapters; 
the ſeclions, the pages, of the authors to whom I re, 


a is not without its deſign and uſe. By endeavouring 5 


* repr eſentation . “ Such is the ſtyle of Mr Davis: 


in turning over a ſea pages of the Theodofiap code. 


ferred, with a degree of accuracy and attention 


Which might claim ſome gratitude, as it has feldom - 
been ſo regularly praQtifed by any biſtorical writers: 
And here I muſt confeſs ſome obligation to Mr. 
Davis, who, by ſtaking my credit and his on on 


” 
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— M enstand ſo obvious znd ble, hot aka 


of a Greek or Latin author, it will not be in my power 
_ aſſertions equally ſtrong and peremptory, may ſome- 


_exhort, I ſolicit him to run his eye down the columns 


\ . 
3 


me this early opportunity of ſubmitting the merits 
of our cauſe, or at leaſt of our characters, to the 
judgment of the Public. Hereaſter, when I am ſum- 
moned to defend myſelf againſt the imputation of 
miſquoting the text, or miſrepreſenting the ſenſe 


to communicate the knowledge of the languages, or 
the poſſeſſion of the books, to thoſe readers who 
may be deſtitute either of one or of the other; and 
the part which they are obliged to take between 


times be attended with doubt and heſitation. But, 
in the preſent inſtance, every reader who will give 
himſelf the trouble of conſulting the firſt volume of 
my Hiſtory, is a competent judge of the queſtion. I 


of Notes, and to count how many of the quotations 
are minute and particular, how few are vague and 
general. When he has ſatisfied bimſelf by this eaſy 
computation , there is a word which may naturally 
ſuggeſt itſelf; an epithet, which I ſhould be ſorry 
either to deſerve or uſe; the boldneſs of Mr. Davis's 
aſſertion, and the confidence of my appeal, will 
tempt, nay, perhaps, will force bim to apply that 
epithet either to one or to the other of the adverſe 
parties. 

I have confeſſed that a critical eye may Aide we 
ſome looſe and general references; but as they bear a 
very inconfiderable proportion to the whole maſs, 
they cannot ſupport, or even excuſe , a falſe and un- 
generous accuſation, which muſt reflect diſmonor 
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either ob the object or on the ſha af je: If the 8 
examples in which I have occaſionnally deviated 
from my ordinary practice were ſpecified and exami- 
ned, I am perſuaded that they might always be fair- 
ly attributed to one of the following reaſons. 1. In 
ſome rare inſtances, which I have never attempted 
to conceal, I have been obliged to adopt quotations, 
which where expreſſed with leſs accuracy than I 
could have wiſhed. 2. I may have accidentally recol- 
lected the ſenſe of a paſſage which I had formerly 
read, without being able to find the place, or even 
to tranſcribe from memory the preciſe words. 3: The 
whole tract (as in a remarkable inſtance of the ſe- 
cond apology of Juſtin Martyr) was ſo ſhort, that 
a more particular deſcription. was not required. 
4. The form of the compoſition ſupplied the want of a 
local reference; the preceding mention of the year 
fixed the oaſſige of the annaliſt; and the reader was. 
guided to the proper ſpot in the commentaries of 
Grotius, Valeſius, or Godefroy, by the more accu- 
rate citation of their original author. 3. The idea 
which I was deſirous of communicating to the reader, 
was ſometimes the general reſult of the author or trea- 
tiſe that I had quoted; nor was it poſſible to confine; 


within the narrow limits of a particular reference, 


the ſenſe or fpirit which was mingled with the whole 
maſs. Theſe motives are either laudable, or at leaſt 
innocent. In two of theſe exceptions , my ordinary 
mode of citation was ſuperfluous; in the other three; 
It was impracticable. 8 n 

In quoting a compariſon which Tertullian had g 
uſed to expreſs the rapid * of the Meinen 
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1 e e aged to quote k 


from memory. If I have been guilty of comparing 


them to bees inſtead of waſps , I can however moſt 
l diſclaim the ſagacious ſuſpicion of Mr. Da · 
vis „ who imagines that I was tempted to amend the 


ſimile of Tertullian, from an . Ne for 


' thoſe odious ee | | 
A reſcript of Diocletian , which: FP the 61d 


law (not an old law”) had been alledged by me on 
the reſpectable authority of Fra-Paolo. The exami- 
ner, who thinks that he has turned over the pages of 
the Theodoſian code, informs his reader that it 
may be found, l. vi. tit. xxiv. leg. 8. ; he will beſurpri- 


Fed ta learn that this reſcript could not be found in a 


code where it does not exiſt, but that it may diſtinct. 
ly be read in the ſame number, the ſame title, and 
the ſame book of the cops of Jusrinian. He who 
is ſevere ſhould at leaſt be juſt: yet I ſhould pro- 


bably have diſdained this minute animadverſion, un- 


leſs it had ferved to diſplay the general ignorance of 
the critic in the hiſtory of the Roman juriſprudence. 


If Mr. Davis had not been an abſolute ſtranger , the 
moſt treacherous guide could not have perſuaded him 


that a reſcript of Diocletian was to be found i in the 
Theodoſian code, which was deſigned only to pre- 
ſerve the laws of Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors 
** Compendioſam (ſays Theodofius himſelf} Diva. 
* lium Conſtitutionum ſcientiam , ex D. Conſtantini 


„ temporibus roboramus. (Novell. ad calcem 
I Cod. Theod. L. i. tit. i. leg. i) 21 


II. Few objects are below the notice of Mr Davis, 
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direcked againſt the guilty b of the preſs, 

who on ſome occaſions has ſhown himſelf 2 1 
of my fame and of his own. Some errors have ariſen 
from the omiſſion of letters; from the conſuſion of 
ciphers, which perhaps were not very diſtinctlyß 
marked in the original manuſcript. The wo of tze 
Roman and, the eleven of the Arabic numerals „ have RE 
been unfortunately miſtaken for each other; the ſimilar - 
forms ofa ⁊ and a3, a 5 anda, a 3 and ang, have im- 1 
properly been tranſpoſed ; Antolycus for Autoly cus 
Idolatria for Idololatria, Holſterius for Holſtenius, 3 
had eſcaped my own obſervation „ as well as the dili- 


= 5 


7 


1 gence of the perſon who was employed to reviſe 

a WT the ſheets of my Hiſtory. Theſe important errors, 

A from the indulgence of a deluded Public, have been 1 
d multiplied in the numerous impreſſions of three dit. 
0 ferent editions; and for the preſent I can only lament _ 
J= my own defects, while I deprecate the wrath of Mr. 


Davis, who ſeems ready to infer that I cannot either | 
read or write. I ſincerely admire his patient induſtr /, 
which I deſpair of being able to imitate; but ifa ſu- . 
ture edition ſhould ever be required, I could with to "I 
obtain, on any reaſonable mo. the ſervices of is 
uſeful a corrector. . 
III. Mr. Davis had been directed by any references Diyyxn. 
to ſeveral paſſages of Optatus Milevitanus '*, and of zu or 
the Bibliotheque Ecclefiaſtique of M. Dupin nn, 
eagerly conſults thoſe places, is unſucceſsful , and is 55 
happy. Sometimes the place which I have quoted NY 
does not offer any of the circumſtances which I had = 
alledged , ſometimes only afew ; and ſometimes te 


ſame paſlages exhibit a ſenſe totally adverſe and re 9 


| diſappointed. 


IJzwiss 
HIS TORY, 
TAclrus. 


ſulted the original, (not even of a common French 
book!) and he aſſerts his right to cenſure my pre- 


has amuſed himſelf with adding to the ſlips of the pen 


or of the preſs, ſome complaints of his ill ſucceſs, 


ſomewhat extraordinary, unleſs he had conſulted 
the ſame editions, as well as the ſame places. I ſhall 


Shaw's Travels, 4to. n The folio 5 


many ages the moſt deſpiſed portion of their ſla- 


14 Dic o 
A 

pugnant comine. Theſe ſhameful miſrepreſentations 

incline Mr. Davis to ſuſpect that I have never con. 


ſumption. Theſe important charges form two diſtin 
articles in the liſt of miſrepreſentations; but Mr. Davis 


when he attempted to verify my 3 from 
Cyprian and from Shaw's Travels 
The ſucceſs of Mr. Davis would indeed have bees 


content myſelf with mentioning the editions which I 
haveuſed, and with aſſuring him, that ifhe renews his 
ſearch , he will not, or ratber that he will, be 


Mr. Gibbon's Editions. 8 ? Mr. Davis's Editions 


Optatus Milevitenus, by Du-| Fol. Antwerp, _ 
pin, fol. Paris, 1700. 8 
Dupin. Bibliotheque Eccleſia- gro. Paris, 1687. 
ſtique, 4to. Paris, 1690. | 
Cypriani Opera, Edit. Fell. Moſt probably Oxon, 1683. 
fol. Amſterdam, 1700. 


1757. 

IV. The nature of my ſubject had led me to mai 
tion, not the real origin of the Jews, but their firſt 
appearance to the eyes of other nations; and I cannot 
avoid tranſcribing the ſhort paſſage in which I had 
introduced them. The Jews, who under the Aﬀy- 
* rian and Perſian monarchies had languiſhed for 


2 tap 
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ves, eech from their obſcurity under che ſuo- 
* ceſſors of Alexander. And as they multiplied to a 3 
« ſurpriſidg degree in the eaſt, and afterwardsin the ' _ © 
« weſt, they ſoon excited the curioſity and wonder 1 
« of other nations **. ** This ſimple abridgment ſeems 
in its turn to have excited the wonder of Mr. Davis; 
whoſe ſurpriſe almoſt renders him eloquent. What 
« a ſtrange aſſemblage,” ſays he, is here? It is E- 
4 like Milton's chaos, without bounet; ; without di- = 
« menſion , where time and place are loſt. In ſhort, _ 3 
& ** what does this diſplay afford us, but a deal of 4 
* boyiſh coloring to the prejudice of much good 
1 hiſtory ' ?” If I rigbtly underſtand Mr. Davis's 
language, he cenſures, as a piece of confuſed decla- 
mation, the paſſage which he has produced from my 
be BY Hiſtory ; and if I collect the angry criticiſms which 
f he has ſcattered over twenty pages of controverſy **, 
I think I can diſcover that there is hardly a period; 
or even a word, in this unfortunate paſſage, which 
has obtained the approbation of the Examiner. 
As nothing can eſcape his vigilance, he cenſures 
me for including the twelve tribes of Iſrael under the 
common appellation of JEWS ** , and for extending Y 
the name of ASSYRIANS-to the ſubjects of the kings . - 
of Babylon ; and again cenſures me, becauſe ſome 
facts which are affirmed or inſinuated in my text, do 
not agree with the ſtrict and proper limits wiiinh he 
has aſſigned to thoſe national denominations. The 
name of Jews has indeed been eſtabliſhed by the 
ſceptre of the tribe of \Juda/, and, in the times which 
precede the captivity, it is uſed in the more general * 
ſenſe with ſome ſort of impropriety; but ſurely I am 
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not DO charged with a fault which 10 13 
conſecrated with the conſent of twenty centuries, the 
practice of the beſt writers, ancient as well as mo- 
dern ( ſee Joſephus and Prideaux, even in che titles 
of their reſpective works) and by the uſage of mo- 
dern languages, of the Latin, the Greek, and if! 
may credit Reland, of the Hebrew itſelf (ſee Paleſtin, 
IL. i c. 6.). With regard to the other word, that of 
8 Aſſyrians, moſt aſſuredly I will not loſe wy bel; in the 
labyrinth of the Aſiatic monarchies before the age of 
Cyrus; nor indeed is any more required for my juſtt 
fication, than to prove that Babylon was conſidered 
as the capital and royal ſeat of Aſſyria. If Mr. Davis 
were a wan of learning, I might be moroſe enough 
to cenſure his ignorance of ancient geography , and: 
to overwhelm him under a load of quotations 
which might be collected and tranſcribed with very 
little trouble: but as I mu/? ſuppoſe that he has recek 
ved a claſſical education, I might have expected him 
to have read the firſt book of Herodotus, where that 
hiſtorian deſcribes, in the cleareſt and moſt elegant 
terms, the ſituation and greatneſs of Babylon: 
Tuc de Arevęing re ut N 3068. BAAGE WONMTMATY MEY NG /νν) 
- To dt You eg oFarov. N IT XvgOTETOV u wx ey , Neu ovorooroy 
vuqgerng, 7x Board rare mv 5 nv BaCu)uv, - ( Clio. Ce. 178. ] 
I may be ſurpriſed that he ſhould be ſo little conver- 
ſant with the Cy ropœdia of Xenaphon,, in the 
whole courſe of which the King of Babylon, the 
| adverſary of the Medes and Perſians, is repeatedly 
mentioned by the ſtyle and title of THE ASSYRIAN, 
*0. d. Areupieg ». 0 BSD ane TE N NM T ohAnv Accuf t. 


{L.i ii. p. 102, 103, edit. Hutchinſon.) But there 
| . rouge 


4 
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remains ſomething wk Mr. Davis muſt apply . 
the ſame reproaches of inaccuracy, if not ignorance , 


to the prophet Iſaiah, who, in the name of Jehovah, 5 


announcing the dovnfal of Babylon and the delive- 
rance of Iſrael, declares with an dath. And asTI . 
* have purpoſed the thing ſhall ſtand : to cruſh the 
% ASSYRIAN in my land, and to trample him on my 
mountains. Then ſhall his yoke depart from off 

them; and his burden ſhall be removed from off 
© their froulders. *'{Ifaiah, xiv. 24, 25- Lowth's 
new tranſlation. See likewiſe the Biſhop's note, 
p. 98.) Our old tranſlation expreſſes, with leſs ele- 
gance, the ſame meaning; but I mention with plea · 
ſure the labors of a reſpectable Prelate, wh in this, 
as well is in a former work, has very "ir united 
the moſt critical judgment, with the taſte and _ 
of poetry. 

The jealouſy which Mr. Bunty affects * the has 
nor of the Jewiſh people will not ſuffer him to allow. 
that they were ſlaves to the conquerors of the Eaſt: 
and while he acknowledges * were tributary 
and dependent, he ſeems deſirous of introducing, 
or even inventing, ſome milder expreſſion of the 
Rate of vaſſalage and ſubſervience; from whence 
Tacitus aſſumed the words of deſpecti ima pars ;ſer- 
vientium. Has Mr. Davis never heard of the diſtinc- 
tion of civil and political ſlavery ? ? Is he ignorant 
chat even the natural and victorious ſubjects of an 
Aſiatic deſpot have been deſervedly marked with 
the opprobrious epithet of ſlaves by every. writer ac- 
quainted with the name and advantage of freedom? 


Does be not know that „ Ader ſuch a r | 
VoL.V. | 0 
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. the ke is. | impoſed wich; double. FUSE on * 
SE necks of the vanquiſhed; as the rigor. of tyranny is 
_ aggravated by the abuſe of conqueſt? From the firlt 
in vaſion of Judza by the arms of the Aſſyrians, to 
+ © the ſubverſion of the Perſian monarchy by Alexan- 
deer, there clapſed a period of above four bundred 
Pears, which included about twelve ages or generas 
tions of the human race. As long as the Jews aſſerted 
their independence, they repeatedly ſuffered every 
calainity which the rage and inſolence of a victorious 
enemy could inflict: the throne of David was over- 
\ 5 turned, the temple and city were reduced to aſhes, 
and the whole land, a circumſtance perhaps unparak 

leled in biſtory, remained threeſcore and ten years 

without inhabitants, and without cultivation. (2 
Chronicles, xxxvi. 21. According to an inſtitution 

1 which has long prevailed in Aſia, and particularly 
in the Turkiſh government, the moſt beautiful and 
ingenious youths were carefully educated in the pas 
1 lace, where ſuperior. merit ſometimes introduced 
1 theſe fortunate /laves to the favor of the conqueror, 
5 and to the honors of the ſtate, (See the book and 
example of Daniel.) The reſt of the unhappy Jews 
experienced the hardſhips of captivity and exile in 
_ diſtantlands; and while individuals were oppreſſed, 
the nation formeil to be diſſolved or annihilated, 
The gracious edict of Cyrus was offered to all thoſe 
who worſhipped the God of Ifrael in the temple of 
Jeruſalem; but it was accepted by no more than for- 
ty-two thouſand perſons of either ſex and of every 
age, and of theſe about thirty thouſand derived their 
origin from the tribes ofJudah, of Benjamin, and of 
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he i. (See Ezra, i. Nehemiah; vil Ry” Prideaiix's 
18 eee i. p. 107. fol. edit. London, 1718. LY 
rſt he inconſiderable band of exiles , ho returned to 


habit the land of their fathers , cannot be computed 
5 the hundred and-fiſtiech part of the mighty people 
at had been numbered by the impious raſfineſs of 
david. After a ſurvey, which did not comprehend 
de tribes of Levi and Benjamin, the monarch was 
ured that he reigned over one million five hundred 
nd ſeventy thouſand men that drew ſword (i Chro- 
icles, XXL 1—63, and the country of Judza muſt 
ve contained near ſeven millions of free inhabi- 
ints. The progreſs of reſtoration i is always leſs ra- 
id than that of deſtruction; Jeruſalem, Which had 
en ruined in a few months, was rebuilt by the flow 
d interrupted labors of a whole century ; and the 
ws, who gradually multiplied i in their native e 
joyed a ſervile and precarious exiſtence , which 
pended on the capricious will of their maſter, The 
poks of Ezra and Nehemiab do not afford a very 
eaſing view of their ſituation under the Perſian: em- 
re; and the book of Eſther exhibits a moſt extra- 
dioary inſtance of the degree of eſtimation: in 
bich they were held at the court of Suſa. A miniſter 
dreſſed his king in the following words, which 


a pars ſervientium of the Roman hiſtorian: And 


e of Haman ſaid to king Ahaſuerus, There is a certain 
for- people ſcattered abroad, and diſperſed among the 
1 people in all the provinces of thy kingdom: and 
heir 


their laws are diveſſe from all people, neither 


S 


ay be conſidered as a commentary on the deſpecliſi. 


keep they the King's laws; therefore it is not for 
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* hs King $ profit to ſuffer Ach If it ind the 
King, let it be written that they may be deſtroyed; 
—_ * and E will pay ten thouſand taleuts of filver to 

_—_ * the hands of thoſe that have the charge of the 
—_— :.. u buſineſs, to bring it to the King's treaſures. And 

| the king took his ring from his hand, and gave it 
d Haman, the ſon of Hammedatha the A gagite; 
„  "*:cheilews; enemy. And the king ſaid unto Hamas, 
The ſilver is given unto thee; the people alſo, to 

& do with them as it ſeemeth good to thee. ** ( Eſthet 
tit: 8—11.) This trifling favor was aſked by the MI 
niſter, and granted by the Monarch, with an eaſy 
indifference, which expreſſed their contempt for 
the lives and fortunes of the Jews ; the bufineſs paſſed 
without difficulty through the forms of office; and 
had Eſther been leſs lovely, or leſs beloved, a ſingle 

day would have conſummated the univerſal flaugh- 
ter of a ſubmiſſive people, to whom no legal defencs 
vas allowed, and from whom no reſiſtance ſeems to 
have been dreaded. 1 am a ſtranger to Mr. Davis 

political; principles; but I ſhould think that the epi 
thet of /laves, and of deſpiſed: ſlaves, may, without 
injuſtice; be applied to a captive nation, over 
whoſe head the ſword of ny was s ſuſpentied 1 

ſo ſlender a thread. 

The policy of the eee e was very diff: 
rent from that of the Perſians ; and yet Mr. Davis, 
who reluctantly confeſſes that the Jews were oppre 

fed by the former, does not underſtand how long 
they were favored and protected by the latter . In 
= ; the ſhock of thoſe revolutions which divided che m 
Wo ; _ of Alexander, Judza, like the other POTN 
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-xpetienced the tranſien b e or 
retreating enemy, who led away a multitude of cap- 


ed; | 
to tives. But, in the age of Joſephus, the Jews ſtill _ 
the enjoyed the privileges granted by the kings of Aſia 


and Egypt, who had fixed numerous colonies of that 
ation in the new cities of Alexandria, Antioch, | 
Nc. and placed them in the ſame honorable condition. 
Ln s ruν as the Greeks and Macedonians | 


to hemſelves. (Joſeph. Antiquitat. L. xii. c. 1. 3. p. 
den WS 35: 595. vol. i. edit. Havercamp. ) Had they been 
Mi- reated with leſs indulgence, their ſettlement in thoſe 


elebrated cities, the ſeats of commerce and learning, 
as enough to introduce: them to the knowledge 
of the world, and to-juſtify my abſurd propoſition, 
hat they emerged ms pane ay = ſucceſſor 
df Alexander. if | 
The Jews remained and Kourilbed (hack ah wild , 
dominion of the Macedonian princes, till they were 
ompelled to aſſert their civil and religious rights 
againſt Antiochus Epiphanes, who had adopted new 
dax ims of tyranny ; and the age of the Maccabees is 
perhaps the moſt glorious period af the Hebrew an- ba, 
als. Mr. Davis, who on this occaſion is bewilder- 
d by the ſubtlety. of Tacitus, does not comprehend 

hy the hiſtorian ſhould aſcribe the independence of 
he Jews to three negative cauſes, * Macedonibus . - 
© invalidis, Parthis nondum adultis, & Romani 

* procul aberant.” To the underſtanding of the 
ritic, Tacitus might as well have obſerved, that 
he Jews were not deſtroyed by a plague, a ſamine, 
por an earthquake; and Mr. Davis cannot ſee”, for his 
dwn part, any reaſon why they may = have elected. 


{ 
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kings of the own two or NAIR buvared years be 
fore. Such indeed was not the reaſon of Tacitus: 
he probably conſidered that every nation, depreſſed 
by the weight of a foreign power, naturally riſes to- 
wards the ſurface ,' as foon as the preſſure is remo. 
ved; and he might think that, in a ſhort and rapid 
hiſtory of the independence of the Jews. it was ſufff 
cient for him to ſhow that the obſtacles did not exiſt, 


- which, in an earlier or in a later period, would have 


cChecked their efforts. The curious reader, who has 


leiſure to ſtudy the Jewiſh and Syrian hiſtory, will 
diſcover, that the throne of the Afmonzan princes 
was confirmed by the two great victories of the 


| Parthians over Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochns 


- Sidetus (fee Joſeph. Antiquitat. Jud. L xiii c. 5,6. 


# 


8, 9. Juſtin. xxxvi. 1. xxxviii. 10. with Uſher and 
Prideaux', before Chriſt 141 and 130); and the ex. 
preſſion of Tacitus, the more eloſely it is examined 
will be the more rationally admired. 

My quotations are the object of Mr. D 
criticiſm „ as well as the text of this ſhort, but 
obnoxious paſſage. He corrects the error of my 
memory, which had ſuggeſted ſervifiitis inſtead of 
Jervientium; and fo natural is the alliance between 


truth and moderation, that on this occaſion he 


forgets his character, and candidly acquits me off 


ſeparated. The filence of Herodotus is a fait 


any malicious defign to miſrepreſent the words of 
Tacitus. The other references, which are contain: 
ed in the firſt and ſecond Notes of my Fifteenth 
Chapter, are connected with each other, and can 
only be miſtaken after they have been forcibly 
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be. evidence of the obſcurity of the Jews, who had eſca - * A 3 
us: ped the eyes of fo curious a traveller. TheJews are 
led firſt mentioned by Juſtin, When he relates the ſiege 33 
to of Jeruſalem by Antiochus Sidetes; and the -cons  __ * 
mo- queſt of Judæa, by the arms of D 55 
pid Diodorus and Dion to introduce that ſingular nation 13 
ath. to the acquaintance of their readers. Theſe epochs, © | 
ciſt, which are within ſeventy years of each other, mark = 
aVe the age in which the Jewiſh people, emerging from 
has their obſcurity, began to act à part in the ſociee ß, 


of nations, and to excite the euriofity of the Greek 


ices and Roman hiſtorians. For that purpoſe only, I had 

the appealed to the authority of Diodorus Siculus, of 1 
hus Juſtin, or rather of Trogus Pompeius, and of Dion 

„6. Caſſius. If I had deſigned to inveſtigate the Jewiſh 1 
ind WJ antiquities, reaſon, as well as faith, muſt have di- 1 
ex. rected my inquiries to the Sacred en Which, \ 


even as human productions, would geſerve to be 
ſtudied as one of the 7 50 cutious and en mo- 
numents of the Eaſt. 

I ſtand accuſed, though not imjoud by Mr. Dayis, 

for profanely depreciating the promiſed Land, as well 

as the choſen People. The gentleman withouta name 

has placed this charge in the front of his battle 


een 

he and if my memory does not deceive me, it is 0 1 
olf of che ſew remarks in Mr. Apthorpe's book, which = 
oi have any immediate relation to my Hiſtory. They 
in WJ ſeem to conſider in the light ofa reproach, and of oY 


an unjuſt reproach; the idea which I had given of 
Paleſtine, as of a wag ſcarcely ſuperior to Wales Xx 
in extent and fertility” ; and they ſtrangely con- J F 1 
vert a geographical obſervation jnto into a theological _ 

/ oe Af 
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| | When I recollected chat the. — of 
| Ne e e was employed by the implacable Cal. 
vin, to precipitate and to juſtify the execution of 
Serverus, Imuſt applaud the felicity of this country, 
and of this age, which has diſarmed, if it could nat 
mollify, the fierceneſs of eccleſiaſtical criticiſm. { See 
5 Dictionnaire Critique de Chauffepie; tom. iv. p. 423 
As I bad compared the narrow extent of Phe. 
nicia and Paleſtine wich the important bleſſivgs which 
thoſe celebrated countries had diffuſed. over the reſt 
of the earth, their minute ſize hecame an objet 
| not of conf but of praiſe, fl SADR; 
Ingentes animos anguſto in peclore e 
The preciſe meaſure of Paleſtine was taken * 
eee Survey of the Glohk: he allows to 
Wales 7011 ſquare Engliſh miles . the Morea or 
Peloponneſus 7220, to the Seven United Provins 
ces 7546, and to Judæa or Paleſtine 2600. The 
difference is not very conſiderable, and if any of 
theſe countries has been magnified beyond its real 
ſize, Aſia is more liable than Europe to have been 
affected by the inaccuracy of Mr. Templeman's maps; 
To the authority of this modern ſurvey, I ſhall only 
add the ancient and weighty teſtimony of Jerom, 
who paſſed in Paleſtine. above thirty years of his 
life. From Dan to Berſhebah, the two fixed and 
proverbial boundaries of the Holy Land, he reckons 
no more than one hundred and ſixty miles ( Hieros 
nym. ad Dardanum, tom. iii. p-. 66. ], and the breadth 
of Paleſtine cannot by any expedient be ſtretched 
to one half of its length. n Scand , Fug 
L. i. c. 3. 5. P. 421. 
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The degrees Audits of fertility 880 de 
aſcertained with the ſtrict ſimplicity of re Ber 
meaſures. Whenever: we ſpeak of the productions 
of the earth, in different climates, our ideas muſt 
be relative, our expreſſions vague and doubtful; 
nor can we always diſtinguiſh between the gifts of 
Nature and the re wards of induſtry. The emperor 
Frederick II., the enemy and the victim of the Cler- 
oy, is accuſed of ſaying, after his return from his 
Cruſade , that the God of the Jews would have de- 
ſpiſed his promiſed land, if he had once ſeen the 
fruitful realms of Sicily and Naples. (See Giannone 
Iigoria Civile del Regno di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 245). 
This raillery, which malice has perhaps falſely im- 
puted to Frederick, is inconſiſtent with truth and 
piety; yet ĩt muſt be confeſſed, that the ſoil of Paleſ. 
tine does not contain that ineschauſtible, and as it 
were ſpontaneous principle of fecundity, which, 
under the moſt unfavorable circumſtance, has co- 


vered with rich harveſts the banks of the Nile, the 92 5 


fields of Sicily, or the plains of Poland. The Jordan 
is the only navigable river of Paleſtine: a conſi- 
derable part of the narrow ſpace is occupied, or rather 
oſt, in the Dead Sa, Whoſe horrid aſpect inſpites 
very fenſation of diſguſt, and countenances every 
ale of horror. The diſtricts which: border on Arabia 
partake of the ſandy quality of the adjacent deſert. 
The face of the country. except the ſea-coaſt and 
he valley of the Jordan, is covered with mountains, 
which appear for the moſt part as naked and barren 
rocks; and in the neighbourhood of leruſalem there 
is a real ſcareity * * two een * and. 


% 
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Alben (Cee Maundrel's Travels; „p. 48. and 48 


'Paleſtin. tom. i. p. 238 — 395.) Theſe diſadvantages, 
which now operate in their fulleſt extent, were for 
merly corrected by the Jabors of a numerous people, 
The hills were clothed with rieh beds of artificial 
mould , the rain was collected in vaſt ciſterns, a fups 
ply of freſh water was conveyed by pipes and aque. 


duds to the dry lands, the breed of cattle was en- 


couraged in thoſe parts which were not adapted for 


tillage, and almoſt every ſpot was compelled to yield | 
ſome production for the uſe of the inhabitants. (See 
the ſame reren . ann een 


ne elaine: * 


"A 


+ uy; e 1 
0 fuoilem few viam Cs pri * per auen 
Movit agros ; curis acuens ba corda 
Nec en gravi Paſſus 8VA e velerne. 


1 


Goch are the uſeful. vickories which lids bein ak 


chieved by Man' onthe loſty mountains of Switzer- 
land, along the rocky coaſt of Genoa, and upon the 


barren hills of Paleſtine ; and ſince Wales has flou« 
riſhed under the influence of Engliſh freedom, that 
rugged country has ſurely acquired ſome Hats of 


the ſame induſtrious merit and the ſame artificial 


Fertility. Thoſe Critics who interpret the compark 


ſon of Paleſtine and Wales as a tacit libel on the 


former, are themſelves guilty of an unjuſt ſatire 


againſt the latter, of thoſe countries. Such is the 
injuſtice of Mr. Apthorpe and of the anonymous 


Gentleman: but if Mr. Davis (as we may ſuſpec 


" k 
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from. his name) i is himſelf of Gorableian. Origin, his 
patriotiſm. on this nen has INE me from 
his zeal. | Wt? 

Wali ſhall begia G5 ziele by the eokilos of 
an error which candor might perhaps excuſe,” but 
which my Adverſary magnifies by a pathetic interro- 
cation, © When he tells us, that he bas carefully 
« examined all the original materials, are we to 
believe him? or ĩs it bis deſign to try how far the 
c credulity and eaſy diſpoſition of the age will ſuffer 
him to proceed unſuſpected and undiſcoverec? 
Quouſque tandem abuteris Catilina patientid noſtru 7 

In ſpeaking of the danger of idolatry ,- I had quo- 
ted the pictureſque expreſſion of Tertulliaa, Re- 

© cogita ſylvam & quantæ latitant ſpine, ” and 
finding it marked c. 10. in my Notes, I haſtily, 
though naturally, added de Idololatria, inſtead of 
de Corona Militis, and referred fo one Treatiſe of 
Tertullian inſtead of another. And now let me 
alk in my. turn, whether Mr. Davis had any real 
knowledge of the paſſage which I bad miſplaced, or 
whether he made an ungenerous uſe of his advan. 
tage, to inſinuate that L had invented or perverted . 
the words of Tertullian? Ignorance is leſs criminal 
than malice, and I ſhall be ſatisfied if he will n 
guilty to the milder charge. 

The ſame obſervation may be extendedeo: a pat. 
ſage of Le Clerc, which aſſerts, in the cleareſt terms, 
the ignorance of the more ancient Jews with regard 
to a future ſtate. Le Clerc lay open before me, 
but while my eye moved from the book to the paper, 
I tranſcribed * 3 c. 1. ſect. 8. inſtead of 
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ſect. * 6: 8. from the natural but robbe per 
ſuaſion, that Chapter expreſſed the larger, and Seclion 
the Ganatler diviſion ** : and this difference, of ſuch 
trifling moment and fo: eaſily rectiſied, holds a diſtin. 
guiſhed place in the liſt of Miſrepteſentations which 
adorn Mr. Davis's Table of Contents ws But to 
return to Tertullian. 8 

The infernal picture. , which I bad product a 
Sod that vehement writer, which excited the horror 
of every humane reader, and which even Mr. Da- 
vis will not explicitly defend, has furniſhed him 
with a few critical cavils **. Happy ſhould I think 
myſelf, if the materials of my Hiſtory could be al. 
Ways expoſed to the Examination of the Public; 
and I ſhall be content with appealing to the impartial 
Reader, whether my Verſion of this Paſſage is not 
as fair and as faithful, as the more literal tranflation 
which Mr. Davis has exhibited in an oppoſite column. 
T'ſhall only juſtify two expreſſions which have pro- 
voked his indignation. 1. I had obſerved that the 
zealous African purſues the infernal deſcription in 
a long variety of affected and'unfeeling witticiſms; 
the inſtances of Gods, of Kings, of Magiſtrates, 
ok Philoſophers, of Poets, of Tragedians, were 
introduced into my Tranflation.. Thoſe which I 
had omitted, relate to the Dancers, the Chario- 
teers, avd the Wreſtlers; and it is almoſt impoſ- 

ſible to expreſs thoſe conceits which are connected 
with the language and manners of the Romans. 

But the reader will be ſufficiently ſhocked,” when 

he is informed that Tertullian alludes to the i improve- 
ment * the agility of the Dancers, the red 
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Jivery 95 HE Chariolets ; and che de of the 
Wreſtlers, would derive from the effects of fire. 
« Tunc hiſtriones cognoſcendi ſolutiores multo per 

« jgnem; tunc ſpectandus Auriga in flammea rota 
« totus ruber. Tunc Xyſtici contemplandl , non in 
« Gymnaſiis, ſed in igne jaculati. 2. I. cannot re- 
fuſe to anſwer Mr. Davis 's very particular queſtion, - 
Why 1 appeal to Tertullian for the condemnation = 
of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the Pagans? Be- 
caufe I am inclined to beſtow that epithet on Tra- 
jan and the Antonines, Homer and Euripides, Pla- 

to and Ariſtotle, . who are all manifeſtly included | 
within the fiery deſcription which I had produced... 

I am accuſed of miſquotiag Tertullian ad Scapu- 
lam, as an evidence that Martyrdoms were lately 
introduced into Africa. Beſides Tertullian, I had 
quoted from Ruinart (Acta Sincera, p. 84.) the Acts 
of the Scyllitan Martyrs; and a very moderate kno w- 
jedge of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory would have informed 
Mr. Davis, that the two authorities this connected 
eſtabliſh the propoſition aſſerted in my Text. Ter- 
tullian, in the above-mentioned Chapter, ſpeaks of 
one of the Proconſuls of Africa, Vigellius Saturni- 
nus, qui primus hic gladium in nos egit; the 
Acta Sincera repreſent the ſame Magiſtrate as the 
Judge of the Scyllitan Martyrs ; and Ruinart, with. 
the conſent of the beſt critics, aſcribes their ſufferings 
to the perſecution of Severus. Was it my fault if 
Mr. Davis was incapable of ſupplying the inter- 
mediate ideas? 

Is it likewiſe abceſfary that I ſhould zulliß/ hs ; 
frequent uſe which I have made of Tertullian? His 


T 


to have added this note 
c mulatad my inaccuracies. ” One inaccuracy he 
indeed detected, an error of the preſs; Hieronym. 
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wats writings diſplay a lil? — bu 
picture of the primitive Church, and the ſcantineſs of 


original materials ſcarcely left me the liberty of 


choice. Vet as I was ſenſible, that the Montaniſm of 


Tertullian is the convenient ſcreen which our ortho- 
dox Divines have placed before his errors, I have, 


with peculiar caution, confined myſelfto thoſe works 
| which were compoled in the es . and bun 


part of his life. 1 

As a collateral juſtification « my frequent appeals 
to this- African Preſbyter, I had introduced, in the 
third edition of my Hiſtory, two paſſages ofJerom 
and Prudentius, which prove that Tertullian Was 


the maſter of Cyprian, and that Cyprian was the 


maſter of the Latin Church **, Mr. Davis aſſures 
me, however, that I ſhould have done better not 
3 as I have only accu- 


de Viris illuſtribus, c. 53 for 63; but this advan- 
tage is dearly purchaſed by Mr. Davis. E=:%5 ru. 
$3z5x0% , Which he produces as the original words 
of Cyprian, has à braver and more learned ſound, 
than Da magiſtrum ; but the quoting in Greek, a 
ſentence which was pronounced, and is recorded, 
in Latin, ſeems to bear the mark of the moſt ridi- 


culous pedantry; unleſs Mr. Davis, conſulting for 


the firſt time the Works of Jerom, miſtook the Ver- 


ſion of Sophronius, which is printed in the oppoſite 


column, for the Text of his original Author. My re- 
ference | to Prudentius, Hymn. xiii. 100 can hot ſo 


ceeaſily be juſtified, as I preſumptuouſly believed that 
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it verſe only, but the entire petiod, which they 


ays of St. C . he places in e 


ec minus involitar terris: nec ab hoe recedit 5 0 


Prefidet Heſperiz, g Chri Mum 1 8 2 Hibernis. TRY 


VI. On the ſubject of thi i imminent dangers which 
he Apocalypſe has fo narrowly eſcaped * „Mr. Da- 

is accuſes me of miſrepreſenting the ſentiments of 
Sulpicius Severus and Fra- Paolo, with this dif- 
erence, however, that I was incapable of reading 
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my critics would continue r to u EY 
ull ſtop. 1 ſhall now place before them, not the 


ill find full, expreſs, andſatisfactory.” The Poet x 


Diferit, eloquitur, traciat, docet, inſiruit, prophetat; 8 
ec Libyæ populos tantum reget, exit uſyue in ortum 
Solis, & uſque obitum; Gallos overt , imbuit Breftannos, 75 


_ 


PROT I. | 
.SevzruS AND — = 
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Us 2 

16 dr underſtanding the text of the Latin author; but 

1. hat I willfully: perverted the Tenſe of the Italian 7 
* iſtoriarr. Theſe Imputations I ſhall: eaſily wipe 

_ way, by ſhowing that, in the firſt inſtance, Tam 1 
Is probably in the right; aud chat, in the cond, be 5 1 
d, certainly in the wrong. oy: 1 
a 1. The conciſe and elegant e * A 3 
d, deen juſtly ſtyled the Chriſtian Salluſt, after men- 3 
15 ioning the exile and Revelations of St. John in 1 
or he iſle of Patmos, obſerves (and furely the obſer- «Y 
5 ation is in the language of complaint), * Librum _ 1 
te * facre Apocaly plis, Aut i quidem @pleriſque aut ſtulte 7 
e. aut impie non recipitur, conſcriptum edidie. 1 A 


im found guilty of ſuppoſing plerique to ſignify 2 
greater number; whereas Mr. * with Stophane's 
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Dictionary in his hand, is en „ 
has not always that extenſive meaning, and that a | 
claſſic of good authority has uſed the word in a much 
more limĩted and qualified ſenſe. Let the Examiner 
therefore try to apply is exception to this particu- 
lar caſe. For my part; I ſtand under the protection 
of tlie general uſage of the Latin language, and 
With a ſtrong preſumption i in favor of the juſtice of 
my cauſe, or at leaſt of the innocence and fairneſs 
of my intentions; ſince I have tranſlated a familiar 
word, according to its acknowledged and ordinary 
acceptation. 
But, if I had looked into be page and found 

< that Sulpicius Severus there expreſsly tells us, 

& that the Apocalypſe was the work of St. John, I 

« could not haye committed ſo unfortunate a blunder, 
_ © as to cite this Father as ſaying, That the greatet 
c number of Chriſtians denied its Canonical au · 
“ thority **. '” | Unfortunate indeed would have been 
my blunder , had I aſſerted that the ſame Chriſtians 
| who denied its Canonical authority, admitted it to 
be the work of an Apoſtle. Such indeed was the 
opinion of Severus himſelf, and his opinion - has 
obtained the ſanction ofthe Church; but the Chriſ 
_ tians whom he taxes with folly or impiety for rejecting 
= this ſacred book, muſt have ſupported their errot 
_ -. by attributing the Apocalypſe to ſome uninſpired 
f 1 at writer; to John the Wnt nes or to Cerinthus the 
* | 1 * rules of grammar and of OY ae or 
1 . at leaſt allow me to tranſlate plerique by the greater 
8 number, the eee Ae of the fourth cen: 


"4 | 7 tury, 


tion. From a fair compariſon, of the — 
and learning of the Greek and Latin Churches, may 
I not conclude that the former contained the greater 
number of Chriſtians qualified to pals. ſentence, on a 
myſterious prophecy compoſed in the Greek lan- 
guage? May I not affirm, on the authority of 
St. Jerom, that the Apocalyale was generally rejected 
by the Greek Churches? © Quod fi eam (the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews) Latinorum conſuetudo non recipit 
* inter Scripturas Canonicas; nec Grecorum'Eccle-. 
© ſize Apocalypſim Johannis eadem libertate ſuſoi· 
piunt. Et tamen nos utramque ſuſcipimus, nequa- 
quam hujus temporis conſuetudinem, ſed veterum 
auctoritatem ſequentes. rant ad Wann. 
om. iii. p. 68 * 

It is not my deſigu to enter _ farther into 6-32 
ontroverted hiſtory of that famous book; but I am 
alled upon to defend my Remark that the Apoca- 
y pſe was tacitly excluded from the ſacred canon by 
he council of Laodicea. {Canon LX.) To deſend 


Aſia, after enumerating all the books of the Old and 


* ew Teſtament which ſhould. be read in churches, : 
ired mit the Apocalypſe, and the Apocalypſe alone; at 
| the time when it was rejected or queſtioned by many 5 


ynod. 


2. When N Gon 5 Trent refolved to eee 
ounce ſentence on the Canon of Scripture, the 


J 
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y Remark, I need only ſtate the ſact in a ſimple but | 
ore particular manner. The aſſembled Biſbops of 


ious and learned Chriſtians , who might deduce a ; 
ery plauſible. argument from the iace. of the 
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do Which prevailell, after ſome ada was 
to declare the Latin "Vulgate authentic and almoſt 
iofallible; and this ſentence, which was guarded by 
formidable anathemas, ſecured all the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament which compoſed that 
| ancient verſion, che ſi dichiaraſſero tutti in tutte le 
& parti come fi ttovano nella Bibbia Latina, eſſet᷑ di 
* Divina ed ugual autorita.” ' (Iſtoria del Concilio 
Tridentino, L. ii. p. 147. Helmſtadt ( Vicenza) 1761.) 
When the merit of that verſion was diſcuſſed, the 
majority of the theologians urged, with confidengh 
and ſucceſs, that it was abſolutely neceffary to receive 
the Vulgate as authentic and inſpired, unleſs they 
wiſhed to abandon the victory to the Lutherans, 
and the honors of the church to the Grammariangs, 
© ln contrario della maggior parte dei theologi era 
detto. . che queſti nuovi Grammatici confon- 
« deranno ogni coſa, e ſarà farli giudici ed arbitri 
&« della fede; ed in luogo dei teologi e canoniſti, 
© converra tener il primo conto nell' aſſumere a vel. 
« covati e Cardinalati dei pedanti.” (Iſtoria del 
Concilio Tridentino, L. ii. p. 149.) The ſagacious 
hiſtorian, who had ſtudied the Council, and the 
judicious Le Courayer, who had ſtudied his authot 
( Hiſtoire du Concile de Trente, tom. i. p. 246. 
Londres 1736.), conſider this ridiculous reaſon as the 
moſt powerful argument which influenced the deba- 
tes of the Council: but Mr. Davis, jealous of the 
honor of a ſynod which placed tradition on a level 
with the Bible, affirms that Fra- Paolo has given 
another more ſubſtantial reaſon on which theſe 
Popiſh biſhops b built their ans TIM after 
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Aividing the books halides their confileration: into 
three claſſes; of thoſe Which had been always hell 
for divine; of thoſe whoſe authenticity had formerly + 
been doubred , but Which by uſe and cuſtom had 
acquired canonical authority; and of thoſe which 
had never been properly certified ; the Apocalypſe 
was judiciouſly placed by the Fathers uf Foy W mn 85 
in the ſecond of thele claſſe. 8 
The Italian paſſage, which, for at purpoſe, - 
Mr. Davis has alledged at the bottom of his page, is 
indeed taken from the text of Fra- Paolo; but * 
reader, who will give himſelf the trouble, or rather 
the nleafore, of peruſing that 1ncomparable;hiſtorian, 
will diſcover that Mr. Davis bas oily miſtaken a 
motion of the oppoſition}, fora meaſure of the admj- 
niſtration. He will find, that this critical divifions 
which is ſo erroneouſly aſcribed to the public reaſon 
of the council, was no more than the ineffectual 
propoſal of a temperate minority, Which was ſoon 
over- ruled by a majority of artful ſtateſmen, e 
monks 5 and dependent biſhqps Ni 7 
Mie have here an evident proof that Mr Gibbon 
is equally expert in miſrepreſenting a modern as 
an ancient writer, or that he wilfully conceals the 
moſt material deen with a deſign, no doubt, | 
to inſtil into his relder a notion, that the authen- 
© ticity of the en is buile on the E ee 
foundation.“ „ 
VII. 1 had eabtibudy obſerved (for T was apprized © C1 EMENS. 4 
pf the obſcurity of the ſubject] that the Epiſtle of __ 
lemens does not lead us to diſcover my ent 
either at Corinth or Rome In this 
8 D 2 


2 N 5 
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| obſervation 1 particularly. alluded to the cepablichk 

form of ſalutation, The church of God inhabiting 

Rome, to the church of God inhabiting Corinth; 

| without the leaſt mention of a Biſhop or ram in 
E eo of thoſe eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies.. 

| - Yetithe piercing eye of Mr, Davis can ie 

b not only traces, but evident proofs, of Epiſcopacy, 

in this Epiſtle of Clemens; and he actually quotes 

two paſſages, in which he diſtinguiſhes by capital 

7 letters the word Bis Hops, whoſe inſtitution Clemens 

rxeſers to the Apoſtles themſelves. But can Mr. Davis 

baope to gain credit by ſuch egregious trifling? While 

Vo are ſearching for the origin of biſhops, not merely 

| as an eccleſiaſtical title, but as the peculiar name of 

3 an order diſtinct from that of Preſbyters, he idly 

Mp produces à paſſage, which, by declaring that the 

Apoſtles eſtabliſhed in every place bi/hops and dee 

cons, evidently confounds the pre/dyters with one 

or other of thoſe two ranks. I have neither inclins. 

tion nor intereſt to engage in acontroverſy which 

had conſidered only in a hiſtorical light; but I have 

already faid enough to ſhow, that there are more 

traces of a diſingenuous mind in Mr. Davis, than of 

9 an epiſcopal order in the Epiſtle of Clemens. 

Eusxzz1us. VIII. Perhaps, on ſome future occaſion, I may 

examine the hiſtorical character of Euſebius; perbaps 

I may inquire, how far it appears from his n 

actions, that the learned Biſhop of Cæſarea was 

averſe to the uſe of fraud, when it was employed in 

the ſervice. of religion. At preſent , Iam only con- 

cerned to defend my own truth and bonor, from the 

reproach of miſrepreſenting the ſenſe of the eccleſiab 


. f 
6 
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tical hic Some of the charges of Me. Davis on A 
this head are ſo ſtrong, ſo pointed, ſo vehemently 
urged , that he ſeems to have Raked; on the event 
of the trial, the merits of our reſpective characters. 
If his aſſertions are true; Ldeſerve the contempt of 
learned, and the bene of good men. an 


are falſe. (FSA n * 64.9413 inn 3 0 


I, | hedrenipelcetidmithent reticle). 3 


that one of the ſeventeen ChriſtiantawhoTuffered-at 
Alexandria was likewiſe accuſed of nbbbery Mr. 
Davis ** ſeems enraged, becauſe I did not add that 
he was fa {ſely accuſed, takes ſome unneceſſar pains 
to convince me that the Greek word «umnegarmnindignis 
fies falſo accuſatus, and “ can hardly think that an 
© one who had looked into the original, would dare 
*r thus abſolutely to contradict the plain teſtimony: 
© of the author he pretends to follow.” A ſimple 
narrative of this fact, in the relation of which Mr. 
Davis has really ſuppreſſed ſeveral matetial circum- 
ſtances, will afford the cleareſt juſtificatio 
Euſebius has preſerved an original jetter from; 
Dionyſius Biſhop of Alexandria to Fabius Biſhop of 
Antioch, in which the former relates the circcum- 
ances of the perſecution which had lately afflicted 
he capital of Egypt. He allows a rank among the 
nartyrs to one Nemeſion, an Egyptian, who was. 
alſely or maliciouſly; accuſed. as à companion of 
obbers. Before the Centurion he juſtified himſelf 
om this calumny, which did not relate to him; but 
deing charged as à Chriſtian, he was brought in 
hains before the governor. That unjuſt magiſtrate, 
fter inflictin g on 115 3 double __— of iripes 
53 


n v0 


8 with the robbets. Dior 


and reg r e ente bs i 
yf. apud Euſeb. L. vi. c. gr.) 


I.̃, is evident that Dionyſius repreſents the religious 


% 


ſufferer as innocent of the criminal accuſation which 


bad been falſely brought againſt him. It is no. left 


evident, that whatever might be the opinion of the 


Centurion, the ſupreme magiſtrate conſidered Neme- 


ſion as guilty, and that he affected to ſhow , by the 


meaſure of his tortures, and by the companions: of 


bis execution, that he puniſhed him, not only as a 
Chriſtian ;but: as a robber. The evidente againſt 
Nemeſion, and that which might be produced in 

his favor, are equally loſt; and the queſtion (which 


fortunately is of little moment) of his guilt or inno- 


cence reſts ſolely on the oppofite judgments of this 
eccleſiaſtical and civil ſuperiors. I could eaſilh 
perceive that both the biſhop and the governor were 
actuated by different paſſions and prejudices towards 


the unhappy ſufferer; but it was impoſſible ſor me 


to decide which of the two was the moſt likely to 


indulge his prejudices and paſſions at the expenſe of 


truth. In this doubtful ſituation I concei ved that I 
had acted with the moſt unexceptionable caution; 
when I contented myſelf with obſerving that Neme- 
ſion was aceuſed; a circumſtance of a public and 
authentic nature, in which both parties were agreed. 

Mr. Davis will no longer aſk, © What n 


& evaſion then can Mr. Gibbon have recourſe to, to 


© convince the world that I have falſely accuſed him 


Shs of a groſs miſrepreſentation of Euſebius? ” 


2. Mr, Davis charges me with falſifying ( -falſa 


Hing is a very ſerious word) the teſtimony of Euſe- 


by; * 


—¹ : ? | ” - — 2 / N A 5 : = 
L 2 — , „ * 4 n — 


bius; becauſe it Rare my e to 8 ls” 1 4 1 
humanity and even Wm of Maxentius towards _ 


ous the afflicted Chriſtians . To ſupport this charge 

ich he produces ſome part of a chapter of Euſebius, the 3 
leſs. Engliſh in his text, the Greek in his notes, ad ma ._ 
the kes the eccleſiaſtical/hitorian-expreſs himſelf in the Er 


following terms: „ Although Maxentius at firſt | 


the * favored the Chriſtians witha view of popularity. 1 a 
of « yet afterwards, being addicted to magic, and 3 
8 4 * every other impiety, Hz exerted himſelf in perſe · _ 
nft * cuting the Chriſtians, in a more ſevere and deſtruc- = 
nn ive manner than his e had done before i 
ich 56 him „ 5 „ 'A 
no. If it were in my ae to FT the- volume and 
bis chapter of Euſebius { Hiſt. Eecleſ. L. viii. c. 149) 

ily before the eyes of every reader, I ſhould be ſatisfied , 

ere and ſilent. I ſhould: not be under the neceſſity of 

ds proteſting, that in the paſſage quoted, or rather 

me abridged, by my adverſary, the ſecond member * "I 
to the period, which alone contradicts my account of 8 
of Maxentius, has not the moſt diſtant reference to that 1 
it 1 odious tyrant. After diſtinguiſhing the mild conduct 
n, which ie affected towards the Chriſtians, Euſebius "4 
ne · proceeds to animadvert with becoming ſeverity on — 
nd he general vices'of his reign; the rapes, the mur- + 2 
gers, the oppreſſion, the promiſcuous maſſacres, 
le 7hich I had faithfully related in their p@per place, 

to and in which the. Chriſtians , not in theirreligious, 


but in their civil capacity, muſt occaſionally have 

ſhared with the reſt of his unhappy ſubjects. - The 

eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian then makes a tranſition to 

abe tyrant, the . * „ who carried 
12 « 


, 
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away from his friend and ally Maxentius hs prize af 
| ſuperior. wickedneſs; for AE was addicted to magic 
arts, and was a cruel perſecutor of the Chriftians; 
The evidence of words and ſacts, the plain meaning 
of Euſebius, the concurring teſtimony of Cæcilius 
or Lactantius; and the ſuperfluous authority of 
verſions and commentators, eſtabliſh beyond the 
reach of doubt or cavil, that Maximin, and got 
Maxentius, is ſtigmatized as a perſecutor, and that 
Mr. Davis alone has deſerved the e of falt 
x ſying the teſtimony of Euſebius. _ 17728 
Let him examine the chapter on which he founds 
his accuſation. If in that moment his feelings are 
not of the, moſt painful and humiliating Og ay 
muſt indeed be an object of pity! 

3. A groſs blunder is imputed to me by this poli 
antagoniſt for quoting, under the name of Jerom, 
the Ghronidle which I ought to have: deſcribed. as 
the work and property of Euſebius ** and Mr. Davis 
Kindly points out the occaſion of my blunder, That 
it was the conſequence of my looking no farther 
than Dodwell for this remark”, and of not rightly 
underſtanding his reference. Perhaps the Hiſtorian M 
of the Roman Empire may be credited, when he 
_ affirms that he frequently conſulted a Latin Chronicle 
of the affairs of that empire ; and he may the ſooner 
be crediteg, if he ſhows that he knows ſomething 
more of this Chronicle GAS the name * the 

dee e 

Mr. Davis, who wide fo familiarly e of the Chro- 
| nicle of Euſebius, will be ſurpriſed to hear that the 
Greek original no longer exiſts. Some chronological 


— 


kc 


agments, which had ao paſſed. n 


e hands of Africanus and Euſebius, are ſtill extant. 


NS. ough in a very corrupt and mutilated ſtate, in be 
ng ompilations of Syncellus and Cedrenus. Me have 
* een collected, and diſpoſed by the labor and inge- 
» uity of Joſeph Scaliger; butthatprout critic, always 
ny 


eady to applaud his own ſucceſs, did not flatter” 
imſelf that he had reſtored the hundredth part of . 


72 | e genuine Chronicle of Euſebivs. Ex eo (Syncello) 

ſe omnia Euſebiana excerpſimus qu quidem e 

5 hendere potuimus; quæ, quanquam ne oenteſima 

ds quidem pars eorum eſſe videtur qui ab Euſebio 

* relicta ſunt, aliquod tamen juſtum volumen explere | 
e 


poſſunt.” (Jof;Scaliger Animadverſiones in Græca 
Iuſebii, in Theſauro Temporum, p. 401. Amſtelod. 
658.) While the Chronicle of Euſebius was perſect 
nd entire, the ſecond book was tranflated into 
atin by Jerom, with the freedom; or rather licence, 


dr enemy Rufinus, always aſſumed. © Plurima in 
* vertendo mutat, infulcit; præterit, ſays Scaliger 
imſelf, in the Prolegomena, p. a2. In the perſe- 
ution of Aurelian, which has ſo much offended 
r. Davis, we are able to diſtiunguiſh the work of 
uſebius from that of Jerom, by comparing the 

expreflions of the Bcclefiaſtical Hiſtory with thoſe 
of the Chronicle. The former affirms; that towards 
the end of bis reign, Aurelian was moved by ſome 
ouncils to excite a perſecution: againſt the Chrif- 
ians; that his deſign occaſioned a great and general 
mor; but that when the letters were prepared, 

and as it were ſigned, divine juſtice diſmiſſed him 


yhich that voluminous author, as well as his friend 


3 1 TY ohh * 
E ö E 9 
N T * g . 
** be at HE * 

p * 


„ C ATI0Ox or 
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F noel” wan you aow vroouueru wives! trig 
ert den. Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef. L. vii. c. 30. Whereaz 
the Chronicle relates, that Aurelian was killed aſtet 


he had excited or moved a perſecution againſt the 


Chriſtians, © cum een nds en 


© movillet.”- 


From this manifeſt 8 1 Ale a rigbe u 
affect; ; firſt, that the expreſſion. of the Chronick 
of Ferom,, which is always proper, became in this 
inſtance neceſſary; and ſecondly; that the language 
of the fathers is ſo ambiguous and incorrect, that t 


are at a loſs to determine how far Aurelian had carried 


His intention before he was aſſaſſinated. I have neithet 
perverted the . nor have 1 dee ere of a = grep 
blunder, _© 

IX. * The perſons actoGed: 'of Chriſtianicy had a 


s convenient time allowed to ſettle their domeſtic 
4 concerns, and to prepare their anſwer **.” This ob. 


ſervation had been ſuggeſted, partly by a e ex 
preſſion of Cyprian (de Lapſis, p. 88. Edit. Pell. 


Amſtelod. 1200. ), and more eſpecially by the ſecond 


A pology of Juſtin Martyr, who gives a em, ad 
curious example of this legal delay. 

The expreſſi ons of Cyprian, “ dies — 
* preſtitutus, &c. which Mr. Davis moſt prudently 
funpreſſes , are illuſtrated by Moſheim in the fol 


lowing words: © Primum qui delati-erant aut ſub 


5 peRti, illis certum dierum ſpatium judex definiebat, 
«© quo W ſecum deliberare poterant, utrum 


* profiteri C 1 an negare 3 — 


-_- 


/ 
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ö « fide prefiniebantur - dies per hoc tempus | lber 
* manebant in-domibus ſais; nec impediebat aliquis 
+. quod ex conſequentibusapparet, ne fuga fibi con« 

* ſylerent. © Satis hoc erat bumanum. ] De Rebus 
hriſtianis ante Conſtantinum, p. 480). The practice 

df Egypt was ſometimes more expeditious andfevere; 

dut this humane indulgence was ſtill allowed in 0 
Africa during the perſecution of Decius. | 
But my appeal to Juſtin Martyr ĩs encountered by | 
r. Davis with the following declaration : The 
reader will obſerve, that Mr. Gibbon does not 
© make any reference to any ſection or diviſion of this 
part of Juſtin's Work; with what view we may 

* ſhrewdly ſulpect, . T tell him, that after an 5 
accurate peruſal of the whole ſecond Apology, 1 
* can boldly affirm, that the following inſtance is 
* the only one that 3 the moſt diſtant ſimilitudo 
to what Mr. Gibbon relates as above on the autho. 
rity of Juſtin. What I find in Juſtin is as follows: 

A woman being converted to Chriſtianity, is afraid 
to aſſociate with her huſband, becauſe he is an aban- 

* doned reprobate, Teſt ſhe ſhould partake of his ſins. 

* Her huſband, not beingablet to accuſe her, vents his 
rage in this manner on one Ptolemzus, a teacher of 

* Chriſtianity, and who had converted her, &c.” Mr. 

Davis then proceeds to relate the ſeverities . inflicted on 

Ptolemæus, who made a frank and inſtant profeſſion 

f his faith; and he ſternly exclaims. that if I take every 

opportunity of paſſing encomĩums on the humanity 

of Roman magiſtrates, it is incumbent on me to 
roduce better evidence than this. 


His demand may be 20 * . 1 need only 


LACTA Ne 
TIUS. 


75 1 ſor 3 3 tmoſcribs and ne the words of 
| alledged at the bottom of my adyerſary's page. Lam 
ald the two Apologies; and that of all his works, pub. 


| liſhed in fol. Paris, 1742, by the Benedictines of the 
Congregation of St. Maur; the following curious pak} 


71 XE&rF1Yp uaures, luer crm Twv re ART Guru; dungen, n. 


_ © would then put i in ber anſwer to ** noufiton 
this you granted. 


the greateſt part of the reign of Diocletian, 1 had ob. 


whoſe flames and functions were particularly ſpe 
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Juſtin, which immediately precode the Greek quotation 


paſſeſſed of two editions of Juſtin Martyr, that of Cam 
bridge, 1768, in 8vo. by Dr. Aſhton, who onl y publiſh, 


age may be found, p. 164, of the former, and p. 89, of 


the latter edition: Kerrnyoguety . Ne, NE WV GUTNV: 040 THO 
cgi, ves, eU SSN Tos r curengcerogi ore de dan, pere 
Nope aurpduu neuen re tcurng auc. ENEIT 0 rohen dou. 


ourxwenre; Tere. ® He brought an accuſation againſt her, 

4 ſaying, that ſhe was a Chriſtian. But ſhe preſenteda 
* petition tothe Emperor, praying that ſhe might firſt 

& be allowed to ſettle her domeſtic concerns; 7 
< promiſing, „that after ſhe had ſettled them, > 


I diſdain to add a Gags PF nor c ſhall I quis 
lify the conduct of my adyetſary with any of thoſe 
harſh epithets, which might be interpreted as the 
expreſſions of reſentment, though I ſhould be con» 
ſtrained to uſe them as the only words in the Engliſh 
language which could accurately repreſent my cool 
and unprejudiced ſentiments. 

X. In ſtating the toleration of Chriſtianity ar 


ſerved. **, that the principal officers of the palace, 


cified, enjoyed, with their wives and children, the 


free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion. Mr. Davis 
* 
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wice affirms" „in che woſt deliberate manner, that 
his pretended fact; whichis aſſerted on the ſoleautho-. 
ity, is contradicted: by the poſitive evidence, of 
Lactantius. In both gn Pm in Davis i is 
nexcuſably miſtak enn 2 
When the ſtorms of ati ell the "rieſts; . 
vho were offended by the ſign of the Croſs, obtained 
n order from the Emperor, that the profane, the 
hriſtians, who accompanied him to the Temple, 
hould be compelled to offer ſacrifice; and this inci- 
Jent is mentioned by the rhetorician, to whom I ſhall 
ot at preſent refuſe the name of Lactantius. The act 
pf idolatry, which, at the expiration of eighteen years, 
was required of the officers of Diocletian, is a manifeſt 
proof that their religious freedom had hitherto been 
nviolate, except in the ſingle inſtanse of waiting on 
heir maſter to the Temple; a ſervice leſs criminal than 
he profane compliance for which the miniſter of the 
ing of Syria ſolicited the gon of the OOPS. 
df Ifrael. | 
2. The reference Which I ads to bande ex- 
dreſsly pointed out this exception to their freedom. 
But the proof of the toleration was built on a different 
eſtimony, which my diſingenuous adverſary has 
oncealed; an ancient and curious inſtruction com- 
poſed by Biſbop Theonas, for the uſe of Lucian, and 
he other Chriſtian eunuchs of the palace of Diocle- 
ion. This authentic piece was publiſhed in the Spi- 
cilegium of Dom Luc d' Acheri; as I had not the op- 
portunity of conſulting the original, I was contented 
with quoting it on the faith of Tillemont, and the 
reference to it immediately precedes (ch. xvi. note 
133.) the citation of ä * 1340. | 


* 


e vDICA To or 


4 Mc.B Davis may now anſeret bis own "i 
Si What apology can be made for thus alſerting; on 
< the ſole authority of AN Tie: lags were Lac 

| « tantius ſo expreſsly denies ?? 
Dion Cas- XI. „I have already given a curious inſtance of 
$5105  * our author's aſſerting,” on the authority of Dit 
E Caſſius, a fact not mentioned by that hiſtorian. 
* ſhall now produce a very ſingular proof of his en 
© deavouring to conceal from us a paſſage really con 
4+ tained in him. Nothing but the angry vehement 
with which theſe charges are urged, could engage 
me to take the leaſt notice of them. In themſelves 
they are doubly contemptible ; 7 are een and 

- are falſe. 6. 

1. Mr. Davis had imputed to me as a crime; that 
1 had mentioned, on the ſole teſtimony of Dion 
(L. Ixviti. p. £145. ), the ſpirit” of rebellion which 
| inflamed the Jews, from the reign of Nero to that 
Antoninus Pius , whilſt the paſſage of that hiſtorian 
is confined to an inſurrection in Cyprus and Cyrens, 
which broke out within that period. The reader 
who will caſt his eye on the note Leh. xvi. note. 1.) 
which is ſupported by that quotation from Dion, will 
diſcover that it related only to is particular fad. 
The general poſition, which is indeed too notorious 
to require any proof, I had carefully juſtified in the 
courſe of the fame paragraph; partly by another . 
ference to Dion Caſſius, partly by an alluſion to the 
| well-known hiſtory of Joſephus, and partly by ſeveral 
quotatious from the learned and judicious Baſnage, 
who has explained, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
5 the principles and conduct of the rebellious Jews. 
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2. The paſſage * Was died I am accuſed * 
ndeavouring to conceal, might perhaps have remain · 
d inviſible, even to the piercing eye of Mr. Davis, 
f I had not carefully reported it in its proper place: 
nd it was in my power to report it, without being 
uilty of any inconſiderate contradiction. 1 had ob- 

:rved, that, in the large biſtory of Dion | Caſſius, 

Liphilin had not been able to diſcover the name of 
hriftians : yet l afterwards quote a paſſage, in which 

arcia, the favorite concubine of Commodus, i 2 Jul 

lcbrated as the patroneſs of the Chriſtians. M. Davis 
as tranſcribed my quotation, but „e has concealed 

e important words which I now! diſtinguiſh by 
alics. (Ch. xvi. note 106. Dion Caſſius, or rather his 
bbreviator Xiphilin, L. Ixxii. p. 1206.) The reference 
fairly made and cautiouſly. qualified: I am already, 
cure from the imputations of fraud or inconſiſtency ; 

d the opinion which attributes the laſt mentioned 
aſſage to the abbreviator, rather than to the original 
iſtorian, may be ſupported by the moſt unexception- 
ble authorities. I ſhall protect myſelf by thoſe of 
eimar ( in his edition of Dion Caſſius, tom: ii. 

1207. note 34. ), and of Dr. Lardner; and hall only 
anſcribe the words of the latter, in his Collection 2 
wilh and Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iii. p. 57. 

* This paragraph I rather think to be Xiphilin's 
than Dion's. The ſtyle atleaſt is Xiphilin's. In the 
other paſſages before quoted, Dion ſpeaks of 
impiely, or atheiſm, or Judaiſm; but never uſeth 

the word Chri tans. Another thing that may make 
us doubt whether this obſervation be entirely 
Dion's, is the phraſe, it is related (:erogiras),” For 


to mention the name ofthe Chriſtians. 


* " 
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9 at the fegiavitaf the reign; ol ae 
23 + Theſe things, and what follows, I Write 
got ſrom the report of others, but from my own 
+ «6 * knowledge and obſervation.” However, the ſenſe 

may be Dion's; but I wiſh we had alſo his ſtyles 
_ ©. without-any adulteration.“ For my own part, 
muſt, in my private opinion, aſcribe even the ſenk 
of this paſſage to Xiphilin. The Monk might eagerly 
collect and inſert an anecdote which related to th 
domeſtic hiſtory of the church; but the religion gf. 
courtezan muſt have appeared an object of verylitth 
moment in the eyes of a Roman conſul, who, at leaſt ii 
every other part of his hiſtory, diſdained or neglalh 


What ſhall we ſay now? Do we not dia 
the name of Chriſtians in the Hiſtory, of Dion! 
With what aſſurance then can Mr. Gibbon, aft 
aſſerting a fact manifeſtly untrue, lay. claim to the 
merits of diligence and accuracy, the indiſpenſable 
duty of a hiſtorian? Or can he expect us to credi 
* his aſſertion, that he has ray examined: 
* the original materials * W 
Mr. Gibbon may Rill, maintain the chanefes oft 
biſtorian; but it is difficult to conceive how Mr 
Davis will ſupport his pretenſions, if he A t 
that ofa gentleman.  -- 

- 1 almoſt heſitate whinher 1 Would take. any 
notice of another ridiculous charge which MI 
Davis includes in the. article of Dion Caſſius. M. 
adverſary owns, that / I have occaſionally producel 
the ſeveral paſſages of the Auguſtan Hiſtory which 
relate to the Chriſtians; but he hercely: content 
; | | that 


s 


\ 
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be that they amsunt to more than fir ines. 1 1 

me rave not meaſured them: nor did I mean that loofſe 

WL expreſſion as a preciſe and definite number. If, on a 

me cer ſurvey, thoſe ſhort hints, when they are brought 

le ogether, ſhould be found to exceed ſix of the long 

o ines of my folio edition, Lam content that my criti 

ole al antagoniſt ſhould ſubſtitute, eight, or twelve, 

erh ines; nor ſhall T think either my learning or veracity 

th uch intereſted in this important alteration. 1 1 
| XII. After a ſhort deſcription of the unworthy Puaxy, *. 4 
tel onduct of thoſe Apoſtates who, in a time of perſe= x4 
ſt i ution, deſerted the Faith of Chriſt, 1 produced e 


ei evidence of a Pagan Proconſul “, and of two Chriſ. 
in Bimops, Pliny, Diony ſius of Alexandria, and 
427 yprian. And here the unforgiving Critic remarks, 


on! That Pliny has not particularized that difference *3 
Ft conduct (in the different Apoſtates ) which Mr. | 
the * Gibbon here deſcribes: yet his name ſtands at he 
able head of thoſe Authors whom he has cited o 


ea occaſion, It is allowed indeed that this ftinc- 

tion is made by the other Authors; but as Pliny, 
dme firſt referred to by Mr. Gibbon, gives him no 

of cauſe or reaſon to uſe them,” (I cannot help Mr. 


Mg Davis's bad Eogliſh) it i is certainly very reprehen- 
5 (OTF ſible in our Author, thus to conſound their teſti- 
mony, and to make Aa needles. ber Ser, 205 
any reference.“ | 
Me. A criticiſm of this te bun budy dt to expoſes Me. 
MT avis's total ignorance of hiſtorical compoſition. The 
aced riter who aſpires to the name of Hiſtorian, is oblig- 
hict d to conſult a variety of original teſtimonies, each 
ene which, taken e : Tags r a”, 


at Vor. v. : 9 


© IGNATIUS. 


theſe diſperſed materials; he endeavours to form 4 
conſiſtent and intereſting narrative. Nothing ought 
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adit OY a judicious re- union and re of 


to be inſerted which is not proved by ſome'of the 
witneſſes ; but their evidence muſt be ſo intimately 
blended together, that as it is unreaſonable to expeR 


7 that each of them ſhould vouch for the whole, ſoit 


would be impoſſible to define the boundaries of their 
reſpective property. Neither Pliny, nor Diony ſius 
nor. Cyprian, mention | all the circumſtances and 
diſtinctions of the conduct of the Chriſtian Apoltates; 
but if any of them Was withdrawn, the account 
Which 1 have given would, in ſome inſtances be 
defective. 

Thus much I thought KN "IE to ſay, as ſeven 
of the ſubſequent miſrepreſentations of Oxoſius, of 
Bayle, of Fabricius, of Gregory of Tours, &c. * 
which provoked the fury of Mr. Davis, are ders 
only from the Ignorance. of this common nige 


principle. 


Another claſs of. miſrapreſentations, hight my 


A dverſary urges with the ſame degree of vehemence 


(ſee in particular thoſe of Juſtin , Diodorus Siculus; 


and even Tacitus], requires the ſupport of another 


principle, which has not yet been introduced into 


the art of criticiſm; i when a modern hiſtorian 
appeals to the authority of the ancients for the trutb 


of any particular fact, he makes himſelf anſwerable; 


I know not to what extent, for all the circumjacent 
errors or eonfiſtencite of the authors whom he bas 


quoted. 
XIII. 1 am ee of ins oo a falle 1 


tion againſt this Father **, becauſe I had obſerved" 


7 
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hat Tgnatioey! defending! axaiaſt the Gaoflicy as. 
reſurrection of Chriſt, employsa vague and doubtful 
tradition, inſtead of quoting the certain teſtimony of 
he Evangeliſts: and this obſervation was juſtified 
by a remarkable paſſage of Ignatius, in his Epiſtle'to 
he Smyrnæans, which I cited according to the 
volume and the page of the beſt edition of the A poſto- 
ical Fathers, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1724, in two 
rolumes in folio. The Criticiſm of Mr.:Davis is 
announced by one of thoſeſolemn declarations which 
eavenotany refuge, if they are convicted of falſhood. 

* cannot find any paſſage that bears the leaſt affinity 
to what Mr. Gibbon obſerves, in the yhole. 
* Epiſtle, which I have read over more than once.” 
I had already marked the ization; nor is it in 
y power to prove the exiſtence, of this paſſage; 
dy any other means than by producing the words of 
he original, Eyw yy A were ray ep &y Cog ar 
0% Ke TCTEVW Oe, - ort 77605. rue Xeps Tergev nahen. t avrons f 
Ne erSE, WLna@noare Miz xt ders or. . C. dar aοοπνπνετ 
41 eviv; avry MLctrro; nou Ferber ö have known 8 
* and I believe, that after his reſurrection like wiſe 
he exiſted in the fleſh: And when be came to 
Peter, and to the reſt, he ſaid unto them, Take, 
F handle me, and ſee that I am not an incorporeal 
dæmon or ſpirit. And they touched him, and 

* believed.” The faith of the Apoſtles confuted 
he impious error of the Gnoſtics , which attributed 
dnly the appearances of a human body to the Son af 
od : and it was the great object of Ignatius, in the 


aſt moments of his life, to ſecure the: Chriſtians of 


Aſia from the ſaares of Ra LP . 5 
e 


8 vb To or 


Ignatius was the child whom Jelus received into his 
arms (ſee: Tillemont Mem, Eccléf. tom. ii. part ii. 


muſt have derived his knowledge either from our 
preſent Evangeliſts, or from ſome Apo 
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W to the tradition of che oder: Gael 


p. 43.); yet as he could ſcarcely be old enough to 
remember tlie reſurrectibn of the Son of God; he 


Goſpel, or from ſome un written tradition 
- 1. The Goſpels of St. Luke and St. John would 
undoubtedly have ſupplied Ignatius with the moſt 
invincible proofs of the reality of the body of Chriſt, 
when he appeared to the Apoſtles after his reſir 
rection; but neither of thoſe Goſpels contain the 
characteriſtic - words of «x dνe˙ν arwucror , and: the 
important eircumſtance that either Peter, or thoſe 
who were with Peter, touched the body of Chriſt 
and believed, Had the faint deſigned to quote the 
Evangeliſt on a very nice ſubject of controverly, be 
would not ſurely have expoſed himſelf, by an inaceu- 
rate; or rather by a falſe, reference; to the juſt 
reproeaches of the Gnoſtics. On this occaſion, there. 
fore; Ignatius did not employ , as he might have 
done, againſt the TISTEUC#? the certain Wer of 
the Evangeliſts. 

2. Jerom, who cites this ble pallagt from 


the Epiſtle of Ignatius to the Smyrnæans (fee Catalog. 


Script. Eceleſ. in Ignatio, tom. i. p. 273. edit. Eraſm. 


Baſil, 1537:-), is of opinion that it was taken from 


the Goſpel which he himſelf had lately tranſlated : and 
this, from the compariſon of two other paſſages in 
the ſame work (in Jacob. & in Matthzo , p. 264-}, 


| n to 22 deen the e Goſpel, wReY 


E DHE AD FAI. 


was uſed by che Nazabemes of Beræa, asche genuine ; 
compoſition of St. Matthew. Vet Jerom mentions 
another Copy of this Hebrew Goſpel (ſo different 
from the Greek Text), which was extant in the 
library formed at Cæſarea, by the care of Pamphilus; 
whilſt the learned Euſebius, the friend of Pamphilus 
and the Biſhop of Cæſarea, very frankly declares 
( Hiſt, Eccleſ. L. iii. c. 36.) chat he is ignorant from 
[whence Ignatius borrowed thoſe ee ien are | 
the ſubject of the preſent Inquiry. N | 

3. The doubt which remains, is dan a be 8 
took them from an-Apoeryphal Book, or from unwrit- 
zen tradition: and I thought myſelf ſafe from every 
ſpecies of Critics, hen I embraced the rational 
ſentiment of Cafindrat and Pearſon. I ſhall produce 
the words of the Biſnop:Præterea iterum obſer- 
„ vandum eſt, quod de hac re fcripfit Iſaacus Cafau- 
* bonus, uinetiam fortaſſe verius, non ex Evangelio 
« Hebraico,' Ignatium illa verba deſeripfiſſe; verum 
* traditionem allegaſſe non ſcriptam , "que poſtea in 
* literas ſuerit relata, & Hebraico Evangelio, quod _ 
« Mattheo rribuebant;; inſerta. Et hoc quidem mihi 

multo veriſimilius videtur.” (Pearſon. Vindiciz ' 
Ionatianz, {age ii. 6. ix. 2 396. in tom. ii. Patr. 8 
Apoſtol. )] FE” 

I may now ſubmit t to 40 e of the Public, 5 
whether I have looked into the Epiſtle which I cite 
with ſuch a parade: of learning, and how Penny 
Mr. Davis has read it over more than once, 

XIV. The learning and judgment of Moſheim bad 
been of frequent uſe in the courſe of my Hiſtorical 
Inquiry, and I had not been wanting in proper expreſ · 

\ : 


ſions of 3 My vexatious awry is ch 
ready to ſtart from his ambuſcade, and to baraſsmy 
march by a mode of attack which cannot eaſily be 
reconciled with the laws of honorable war. The 
greateſt part of the Miſrepreſentations' of Moſheim; 
which Mr. Davis has imputed to me, are of ſuch a 
nature, that I muſt indeed be humble, if I could 
= perſuade myſelf to beſtow a moment of ſerious atten 
tion on them. Whether: Moſheim could prove that 
an abſolute community of goods was not eſtabliſhed 
among the firſt Chriſtians of Jeruſalem; whether he 
ſuſpected the purity of the Epiſtles of Ignatius; 
whether he cenſured Dr. Middleton with temper ot 
indignation { in this cauſe I muſt challenge Mr. Davis 
as an jncompetent judge]; whether he corroborates 
the whole of my defcription of the prophetic office; 
whether he ſpeaks with approbation of the humanity 
of Pliny ; and whether he attributed the ſame ſenſe to 
the 'malefica of Suetonius, and the exitiabilis of 
Tacitus? Theſe queſtions, even as Mr. Davis has 
ſtated them, lie open to the judgment of every reader, 
and the ſuperfluous obſervations which I could 
make, would be an abuſe of their time and of my 
own. As little ſhall I think of conſuming their patience, 
by examining whether Le Clerc and Moſheim Yabor 
in the interpretation .of ſome-texts of the Fathers, 
and particularly of a paſſage of Irenæus, which-ſeem 
to favor the pretenſions of the Roman Biſhop. The 
material part of the paſſage of Irenæus conſiſts of 
about four lines; and in order to ſhow that the inter- 
pretations of . Clerc and Moſheim are not labored, 
Mr. Davis abridges them as much as poſſible in the 
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ys pace of twelve pages. I know not whetherthe pode 
my of my Hiſtory will juſtify the ſuſpicion of Mr. Davis, 
be that I am ſecretly inclined to the intereſt of the Pope: 
b but 1 cannot diſcover how the Proteſtant cauſe can 
m, be affected, if lrenæus in the ſecond, or Palavicini 


in the ſeventeenth century, were tempted , by any 
private views, to countenance in their writings the 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical dominion, which has been 
purſued in every age by the aſpiring Biſhops of the 
Imperial city. Their conduct was adapted to the 


he revolutions of the Chriſtian Republic, but the ſame 
$3 ſpirit animated the haughty n of Wan the 
Firſt, and of Paul the Fifth. #0 „ 


There ſtill remain one or two of theſe! opus 
Miſrepreſentations, which appear, and indeed only 


the opinion of Moſheim with regard to the progreſs 
of the Goſpel, Mr. Davis boldly declares, * that I 


of have altered the truth of Moſheim's hiſtory, that 
as “might have an opportunity of contradiQting the 
r, © belief and wiſhes of the Fathers **.” In other words, 


d I have been guilty of uttering a malicious falſhood. 
Yy I had endeavoured to mitigate the ſanguine expreſ- 
e, ion of the Fathers of the ſecond century, who had 


too haſtily diffuſed the light of Chriſtianity over every 
part of the globe, by obſerving, as an undoubted 


n * that the barbarians of Scythia and Germany, 5 
e . who. ſubverted the Roman Monarchy; were in- 
1 volved in the errors of Paganiſm ; and that even 


* was not attempted with any degree of ſucceſs, 
« il the pu was in the hands of an orthodox | 
E 4 | | 


. 
> 
3 


appear, to merit a little more attention. In ſtating 


2 * the conqueſt of Iberia, of Armenia, or of Ethiopia, | 
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. ein *».-Lbad-nofercyd the curious: E's to 
the fourth century of Moſheim's General H iſtory of 


the Church: now Mr. Davis has diſcovered. and 


can prove, from that excellent work, that Chris 
©: tianity, not long aftet its firſp riſe, had been intro. 
1 duced into the leſs as well as greater Armenia; that 

part of the Goths, who inhabited 'Thracia, Mafia 


5 * and Dacia, had received the Chriſtian religion long 


5 beſore this century z and that Theophilus, their 
© Biſhop, was preſent at the Council of Nice 
On this occafion, the reference. was made to 3 
opular work of Moſheim, for the ſatisfaction of the 

- Wee, that he might obtain the general view of the 


progreſs of Chriſtianity in the fourth century, which 


Thad gradually acquired by ſtudying with ſome care 


the Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities of the-Nations beyond 
the limits of the Roman Empire. If I bad reaſonably 
ſuppoſed that the reſult of our common inquiries muſt 
be the ſame, ſhould I have deſerved a very harſh 


cenſure for my unſuſpecting confidence? Or if I had 


declined the invidious taſk of ſeparating a few imma 


terial errors, from a juſt andjudicious repreſentation, 
might not my reſpe& for the name and merit of 
Moſheim have claimed ſome indulgence ? But 1 


diſdain thoſe excuſes, ; which only a candid adverſary 
would allow. I can meet Mr. Davis on the hard 
ground of controverſy,” and retort on his own head 
the charge of concealinga part of the truth. He him 


x 


ſel has dared to ſuppreſs the words of my text, which 
; immediately followed his quotation. Before that 
$i, time the various accidents of war ànd commerce 


* might indeed diffuſe an imperfect knowledge of 
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the Fl among the tribes ab; G and 
among the borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates; and Mr. Davis has likewiſe 
ppreſſed one of the juſtificatory Notes on this 
aſſage, which expreſsly points out the time and 
rcumſtances of the firſt Gothic converſions. Theſe 
ceptions , which I had cautiouſly; inſerted, and 
r. Davis has cautiouſly concealed, are ſuperfluous 
r the provinces of Thrace, Mſia, and the Leſſer 
menia, which were contained within the precincts 
the Roman Empire. They allow an ample ſcope 
r the more early converſion of ſome independent 
ſtricts of Dacia and the Greater Armenia, Which 
ordered on the Danube and Eupbrates; and the 
tire ſenſe of this paſſage, which Mr. Davis firſt 
vtilates and then attacks, is perfectly Wee 
th the original text of the learned Moſheim. 
And yet I will fairly conſeſs that, after a "lod | 
quiry into the epoch of the Armenian Church, 1 
not ſatisfied with the acturacy of my on expref- 3 
The aſſurance that the firſt Chriſtian King, 
4 the firſt Archbiſhop. Tiridates,.and St. Gregory 
> Illuminator, were ſtill alive ſeveral. years after 
death of Conſtantine, inclined me to believe, 
t the converſion of Armenia was poſterior to the 
picious Revolution, which had given the ſceptre 
Rome ta the hands of an orthodox Emperor. But 
ad not enough conſidered the two following 
cumſtances. 1. I might he recollected the dates 
gned by Moſes of Chorene, who, on this occaſion, 
y be regarded as a competent witneſs. Tiridates . 
ended the throne of Armenia i in the third * IS 
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| Discless (Hitt. Armeniæ; l . 59. p WW”! 
and St. Gregory, who was inveſted with hl Epi 
copal character in the ſeventeenth year of Tiridates, 
governed almoſt thirty years the Church of Arme 


nia, and diſappeared from the world in the forty: 


fixth year of the reign of the ſame Prince. (Hiſt 
Armeniæ, L. ii. c. 88. p. 224, 225. )' The canſeers 
tion of St. Gregory muſt therefore be placed A. 
303, and the converſion of the King and kingdon 
was foon achieved by that ſucceſsſul miſfionary 
2. The unjuſt and inglorious war which Maxim 
undertook againſt the Armenians , the ancientfait 
ful allies of the Republic, was evidently derive 
from a motive of ſuperſtitious zeal. + Fhe hiſtoria 
Euſebius (Hiſt Eccle. L. ix. c. S. p. 448. edit. Cantab 
conſiders the pious Armenians as a nation of Chr 
tians , who bravely defended themſelves from th 
hoſtile: oppreſſion of an idolatrous tyrant. Inſteaſ 
of maintaining © that the converſion of Armenia wa 
not attempted with any degree of ſucceſs till th 
& ſceptre was in the hands of an orthodox Emperor 
| Fought to have obſerved, that the ſeeds of the fait 
_ were deeply ſown during the ſeaſon of the laſt ant 
greateſt perſecution, that many Roman exiles mig 
aſſiſt the labors of Gregory „and that the renowned 
Tiridates, the hero of the Eaſt, may diſpute wit 
Conſtantine the honor of being the n Soverey An 
who embraced the Cant religion. 

In a future edition Al ſhall rectify an ene 
Which, in ſtrictneſs, can only be applied to f 
kiag dene of Iberia and Ethiopia. Had the en 
been expoſed by Mr. Davis himſelf, I ſhouldz 
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ave been Aan to correct it 75 but 1 S i 
being reduced to contend with an adyerſary who 
unable to diſcover, or to e ; "i hn 
{vantages. POTIONS ty 

But, inſtead” * proſecuting any inquiry Bü 
hence the Public might have gained inſtruction, 
d himſelf credit, Mr. Davis chuſes to perplex his 
aders with ſome angry cavils about the progreſs ß 
e Goſpel in the ſecond century. What does hjhe 


JN 

ry; ean to eſtabliſh orto refute? Have I'denied, that 

nil fore the end of that period Chriſtianity was very _ i 
Sd cly diffuſed both in the Eaſt and in the Weſt? Hass 3 
rep: loſtin Martyr affifmed , without exceptiop or \ 8 


Jat tation, that it was already preached to every 
tion on the face of the earth? Is that propoſition 
e at preſent? Could it he true in the time of Juſtin? 


I = 
oc: not Moſheim acknowledge the exaggeration? i 
ca Demus, nec enim quz in oculos incurrunt infitiarĩ — 
Wi audernvs; eſſe in his verbis exaggerationis nonnihil. ; 
Certum enim eſt din poſt Juſtini ætatem, multas . 
or. orbis terrarum gentes cognitione Chriſti caruiſſe” - 
a7 oſheim de Rebus Chriſtianis, p. 203.) Does be 1 
r expoſe (p. 205.) , with becoming ſcorn and "IF 
gh ignation, the falſhood and vanity of the hyper. W 1 
de les of Tertullian? bonum hominem æſtu imagi- i 
vn ationis clatum non ſatis attendiſſe eee lirteris =_ 
endconſignabat,” e! FR. 3 


The high ee which” Mr Davis expreſſes for 
Wc writings of Moſheim , would alone convince 
bo little he bas read them, ſince he muſt have 
en perpetually offended and diſguſted by a train 
thinking, the moſt —— to his own. His 


—_ 
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| jealouſy ;; however, for the ce of Molhein 
provokes him to arraign the boldneſs of Mr. 'Gibboz 
who preſumes falſely to charge ſuch'an eminent ma; 
with wnju/tifiable aſſertions **. , IL might obſerve; tha 
my ſtyle, which on this otuation was more model 
and moderate, bas acquired, perhaps undeſignedh 
an illiberal caſt from the rough hand of Mr. Davis 
But as my veracity. is impeached, I may be leh 
ſolicitous about my politeneſs; and though Thay 
repeatedly declined the faireſt opportunities of co 
recting the errors of my predeceſfors, yet, as-long 
as L have truth on my ſide, Jam not _ Caunte 
by the names of the moſt eminent men. 
I be aſſertion of Moſheim, which did ook ſee 
to be juſtified *? by the authority of Lactantius vn 
that the wife and daughter of Diocletian, fila 
and Valeria, had been privately baptized,” Mr. Dari 
is ſure that the words of Moſheim, © Chriſtians 
“ ſacris clam initiata, © need not be confined to the 
rite of baptiſm; and he is equally ſure ,. that th 
reference to Moſheim does not lead us to diſcovtl 
even the name of Valeria. In both theſe aſſurance 
he is groſsly miſtaken; but it is the misfortuned 
controverſy, that an error may be committed 
three or four words, which cannot be recufied i 
Teſs than thirty or forty lines. | 
1. The true and the ſole meaning of. the Chriſh a 
Initiation, one of the familiar and. favorita alluſion 
of the Fathers of the fourth century, is. dead 
explained by the exact and laborious; Binghan 
*The baptized. were alſo ſtyled 5 umwununc;, wha | 


oy the Latins call initiati 1 the initiated, 4 that 1 1s, 4 


F 
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mitted to the uſe of the ſacred oMfiows'; ry knows 
edge of the ſacred. myſteries of the Chriſtian Re-- - 
eligion. Hence came that form of ſpeaking fo 


* frequently uſed by St. Chryſoſtom, and other 
e ancient writers, when they touched upon any 
dh doctrines or: myſteries which the Catechumens 


underſtood not, #75; nuwvnuocy the initiated know 
hat is ſpoken. St. Ambroſe writes a book to 
theſe initiati; Iſidore of Peluſium and Heſychius 
call them ung rer! and MUTTHYWYNTO1, Whence the Ca- - 
techumens have the contrary names, Aleverory 
Au, Auvoraywynre the uninitiated or unba ptized.” 
Antiquities | of the Chriſtian Church, L. i. c. 4. 
o. 2. vol. 1. p. 11. fol. edit.) Had 1 preſumed „ 
uppoſe that Moſheim was capable of employing a 
echnical expreſſion in a looſe and equivocal ſenſe, 
ſhould indeed have violated the reſpect which I have 
lways entertained for his learning and abilities, 
2. But Nr. Davis cannot diſcover in the text of 
oſheim the name of Valeria. In tbat caſe Moſheim 
vould have ſuffered another flight inaccuracy to 
Irop from his pen, as the paſſage of Lactantius, 
facrificio pollui coëgit, on which he founds his 
ſertion, includes the names both of Priſca and 
aleria, But I am not reduced to the neceſſity of 
ccuſing another in my own defence. Moſheim has 
roperly and expreſsly declared that Valeria imitated 
e pious example of her mother Priſca, & Gener 
Diocletiani uxorem habebat Valeriam matris ex- 
emplum pietate erga Deum imitantem & a cultu 
fictorum Numinum alienam. ( Moſheim; p. 913.) 
Davis has a bad habit of greedily ſnapping: 
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at the elt wands of a reference, wits SIE 
himſelf the trouble of going to THE Wo ot the: * Pay 
or paragraph. + i 

* Theſe trifling and KY avils would 1 
have been confounded with ſome criticiſms of th 
ſame ſtamp, on which; I had beſtowed a flight 
though ſufficient notice, in the beginning of thi 
article of Moſheim; had not my attention bet 
awakened by a peroration worthy of 'Tertullia 
himſelf, if Tertullian had been devoid of eloqueng 
as well as of moderation — Much leſs does the 
« Chriltian Moſheim give our infidel Hiſtorian a0 

ce pretext for inſerting that illiberal malignant inſinu 
con, That Chriſtianity bas, in every age 
9 en ee its important obligations to FEMA 
« devotion ;” the remark is truly contempuble” 

It is not my deſign to fill whole pages with 
tedious enumeration of the many illuſtrious examplk 
of female Saints, who, in every age, and almd 
in every country, have promoted the intereſt i 
Chriſtianity. Such inſtances will readily offer then 
ſelves to thoſe who have the Nighteſt knowledy 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; nor is it neceſſary: that 
ſhould remind them how much the charms, i 
influence; the devotion of Clotilda, and of h 
great grand - daughter Bertha, contributed to 
converſion of France and England. Religion mi 
accept, without a bluſh; the ſervices of the pure 
and moſt gentle portion of the buman ſpecies: . 
there are ſome advocates who would diſgrace Chr 
tianity , if Chriſtianity could be diſgraced, by d 
manner in which OO defend her cauſe. - 


— 
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XV. As I could not dy: procure the works 


of Gregory of Nyſſa, I borrowed** from the accurate 
ad indeſatigable Tillemont, a paſſage-in the life 


[Gregory Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder. worker, 


yhich affirmed, that when the Saint took poſſeſſion 


pf his epiſcopal ſee, he found only szvexnTEEN- Ghriſs 


ians in the city of Neo. Cæſarea, and the adjacent 
ountry » Les environs, la campagne, le pays 


« {alentour.” (Mem- Eccléſ. Sm., iv, p. 657. tf. 


dit. Bruſſelles, 1706.) Theſe expreſſions of Tille- 


ont, to whom I explicitly acknowledged my ob- 
gation, appeared. ſynonymous to the word dioceſe, 


he whole territory intruſted to the paſtoral. care of 
e Wonder- worker, and I added the epither of 


lenſive; becauſe I was apprized that Neo- Cæſarea 
as the Capital of the Polemoniac Pontus, and that 
he whole kingdom of Pontus, which ſtretched above 


ve hundred miles along the coaſt of the Euxine, 


as divided between ſixteen or ſeventeen biſhops. 


See the Geographia Eccleſiaſtica - of Charles de St. 5 
aul, and Lucas Holſtenius, p. 249, 250, 25 1.) Thus 


Ir [may not. be thought to have deſerved any cen- 
but the omiſſion of the/ ſubſequent. part of 
1 paſſage, which imports; that at his death 


de Wonder- worker left no more than ſeventeen . 


agans, may ſeem to wear a der and fuſ] Pie 

pect. | 

Let me heretis feſt Si as e TP EAN 
an impartial-diſpoſition," that I eaſily:admitted, 
the cool obſervation of the philoſophic Lucian, 


e angry and, intereſted complaint of the falſe pro- 


et Alexander, that Pontus was filled with Chrif- 
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of Marcus or of Commodus; with whom the im. 


| ſince the dioceſe of Neo- Cæſarea contained above 


and the real or fabulous converſions aſcribed tothat 
years, are totally foreign to the ſtate of Chriſtiani 


and of another adverſary ”', who on this/occalioq 
is more liberal than Mr. Davis of thoſe barſh * 


ws * Bithynia (according to Pai) i in the year tic 
Nou that accurate chronologer places it in che 


Hiſtorico Chronologica in Annales C. Baronii 
. an pee e . 5. 399 2 44 


. 4 doey' 00 plainly prove that our hiſtorian nel 


him in his note? 


* 


tians. Tbis complaint was made ane ibis 


poſtor ſo admirably expoſed by Lucian was contem 
porary: and I had contented myſelf with remarking 
that the numbers of Chriſtians muſt-have been 

unequally diſtributed in the ſeveral parts of Pontus 


ſixty years afterwards., only ſeventeen Chriſtians 
Such wps the inconſiderable flock. which Gregor 
began to feed about the year two hundred and forty 
Wonder-working Biſhop, during a reign of thiry 
in the preceding century. This obvious refleQia 
may ſerve to anſwer the objection of Mr. Davis“ 


ſo familiar to the tribe of polemics. © 
XVI. © Mr. Gibbon fays **, © Pliny was ſent] int 


year 102. See the fact recorded in his Crit 


ls ak AS 


I appeal to my reader, Kae this Aurelie 


looked into Pagis Chronology, though he 
not hefitated to make a 1 reference 


I cannot help obſerving that eiche Mee Davi 
diftionaty: is extremely confined, ' or that in 
philoſophy all ſins are of equal magnitude. Eve 

Tr | _ 


3 & KH. Oo A, wew Wes 
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error ol fact or language, every inſtance na he Py 


% does not kgow/ how to teconcile the original and I 
i the reference, he expreſſes by the gentle word of 5 
wy miſtepreſentation. An 1nacevrate appeal to the ſenk 
8 timent of Pagi, on à ſubject where I muſt have - = 


been perfectly diſintereſted; might have been ſtyled 5 bs 
a lapſe of memory, ĩoſtead of being cenſured as 
the effect of vanity and i ignorance. Pagi is neither _ 
difficult nor an uncommon; writer, not could 4 22 
hope to derive much additional fame ſrom a po. = 
quotation of his writings, which I had neverſeen. 

The words employed by Mr. Davis, of fact, 


"BY cf 1:c0r4,, of anachroniſm,, are unſkilſully ehoſen, 
d ſo vo happily applied, as to betray u very ſhameful . 


Ignorance, either of the Engliſh language, or of 
the nature of this chronological queſtion. The date ; 
of Plioy's government of Bichynia is not a fact re 
corded by any ancient writer, but an opinion which 
modern critics have variouſſy formed, from the 
conſideration of preſumptive and collateral evidence. 
Cardinal Baronius placed the conſulſhip of Plinß 
one year too late; and, as he was perſuaded that 
the old practice of the republic ſtill ſubſiſted, he 
naturally ſuppoſed that Pliny obtained his province 
immediately aſter the expiration: of his conſulſhip- 
He therefore ſends him into Bithynia in the year 
which , according to his erroneous! computation, 
coincided with the year one hundred and four (Baron. | 
Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 103. No: 1. 104% N. i, or, ac- 
cording to the {true chronology, with 3 one 
hundred and tWo, of the Cn L Fra. I. 
miſtake of Rauhnius . agi. wi b Alliſta 
Vol. V. 
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his ſriend Catdival Noris, ee to erica 
From an accurate parallel of the Annals of Trajan 
and the Epiſtles of Pliny, he deduces his proofe 
that Pliny remained at Rome ſeveral years after his 
eonſulſhip. by his on ingelious, though ſome. 
times fanciful theory, of the imperial Quinquenns 
lia, &c. Pagi at laſt diſcovers that Pliny made his 
entrance into Bithynia in the year one hundred and 
ten. Plinius igitur anno Chriſti Cc ENTESIMO by. 
4 Bithyniam intravit. Pagi , tom. i, p. 100. 
I will be more indulgent to my N than 
he has been to me: I willadmoiit that he has 100 ed ino 
Pagi; but I muſt add, that he has only looked into 
that accurate chronologer. To rectify the errors, 
which, in the courſe of a laborious and original 
work, had eſcaped the diligence of the Cardinal; 
was the arduous taſk which Pagi propofed to exe 
cute: and for the ſake of perſpicuity, he diſtributeshis 
criticiſms according to the particular dates , whethet 
juſt or faulty, of the Chronology of Bardi 
himſelf. Under the year 102, Mr. Davis confuledy 
ſaw a long argument about Pliny and Bithynia, and 
without condeſcending to read the author whom he 
pompouſly quotes, this haſty critic imputes to hin 
the opinion which he had fo laboriouſly deſtroyed 

My readers, if any readers have accompaniet 
me thus far, muſt be ſatisfied, and indeed ſatiatet 
with the repeated proofs which I have made of th 
weight and temper of my adverſary's weapons. The 
_ „ in every aſſault, . fallen dead and liſelef 


wo they have more than once recoiled; 


x4 wounded the uoſkilful Hg nat 
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had preſumed to uſe them, bee paw axial = 
all the miſrepreſentations and inaccuractes, Which even = 
ſor a moment could perplex the ignorant or deceive = 1 
the credulous: the few imputations which I b — 
noglected are ſtill more palpably falſe, or ſtill more 2 
evidently trifling, and even the friends of Mr. Does. 


ina. 
his 5 ſcarcely continue to aſcribe MY; e to 
and fear. 3 Fal 5 


"The firſt part of his PE e migbt admit, KISMS. 
though it did not deſerve, a particular reply. Bur 
the eaſy, though, tedious compilation, which fills 
the remainder *, and which Mr. Davis has produ- 
ced as the evidence of my ſhameful plagiariſms, may 
be ſet in its true light by three or four ort etl | 4 
general refleQtions, 2 

I. Mr. Davis has Gitpatedl, it in two colgmns,, the | : 


nal, bs I 
exe pages which he thinks proper to ſelect from my - 
o laſt chapters, and the correſponding paſſages — 
thet rom Middleton, Barbeyrac, Beauſobre, Dodwell &c. 


o the moſt important of which he had been regularly 
zuided by my on quotations. According to the 
pinion which he has conceived of literary property, 

o agree is to follow, and to follow is to ſteal. He 
elebrates his o] ſagacity with loud and reiterated 
pplauſe, and declares, with infinite facetiouſneſs, 
hat if he reſtored to every author the paſſages which 
Mr. Gibbon has purloined, e would appear as 
aked as the proud and gaudy daw in the fable, — 
ben each bird had plucked away its own plumes, 1 
oſtead of being angry with Mr. Davis for the | 
arallel which he has extended to ſo great a length. 
try W the 


— P 


** 


1 


6s OO ö 
e proofs: which he has furniſhed the 2 


moment to whom they properly belong. If ny 
readers ate ſatisfied with the form, the colors, the 


induſtrious manufacturer, who has fairly procured 


8 of Rome difcovered that the ſyſtem which bad b 


tenanced by the aid, or at leaſt by the abuſe, 
ſcience. The gedller” legends of the middle * 


of many thouſand Saints, and the miracles whi 


that my repreſentation of ſome of the moſt impor 


tant facts of eccleſiaſtical antiquity is ſupported by 
the authority ot opinion of the moſt i ingenious and 


learned of the modern writers! The public may not, 
perhaps, be very eager to aſſiſt Mr. Davis in hi 
favorite amuſement of depluming me. They may 
think, that if the materials which compoſe my tw, 
laſt chaptert are curious and valuable, it is of litth 


new arrangement which I have given to the labon 
of my predeceſſors, they may perhaps conſider mt 
not as a contemptible thief, but as an honeſt auf 


the raw materials, and worked them "Os de 
een degree of {kill and ſucceſs. 
II. About two hundred years ago, thesk dui 


a 4 


erected by ignorarice muſt be defended and coun 


were abandoned to contempt, but the ſuprema 
and infallibility of two hundred Popes, the yirtut 


they either performed or related, have been lab 
riouſly conſecrated in the Eccleſiaſtical Annals 
Cardinal Baronius. A theblogical barometer mig 
be formed, of which the Cardinal and our count 
man Dr. Middleton ſhould conſtitute the oppol 
and remote extremities, ag the former ſunk to 
loweſt 9 of credulity, which n compaty 


{ 
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with learning, and che latter roſe to the higheſt 50 
pitch of ſcepticiſm, in any wiſe conſiſtent with re. 
ligion. The intermediate gradations would be filled 


by a line of eecleſiaſtical critics, whoſe: rank' has 


been fixed by the circumſtances of their temp et and 
ſtudies, as well as by the ſpirĩt of the church or ſociety 


to which they were attached. It would be amuſing 
enough to calculate the weight of prejudice in the 
air of Rome, of Oxford, of Paris, and of Holland; 


and ſometimes: to obſerve the irregular tendeney of 
papiſts towards freedom, ſometimes-to\remark the 
vonatural gravitation of proteſtants towards ſlavery. 
But it is uſeful to borrow: the aſſiſtance of ſo many 
learned and ingenious men, who have viewed: thid 


firſt ages of the church in every ligbt, and from 
every ſituations, If we ſkifully combine the paſſions 
and prejudices; the hoſtile motives and intentions, 
of the ſeveral theologians, We may frequently ex- 


tract knowledge from credulity, moderation from 


zeal, and impartial truth from the moſt diſingenuous 


Jcontroverſy. It is the right, it is the duty of a 
critical hiſtorian- to collect, to weigh, to ſelect the 
opinions of his predeceſſors; and the more diligence 


he has exerted in the ſearch, the more rationally 
he may hope to add ſome. improvement to the ſtock 


of knowledge, the ule of en ot e ne ; 


2 
o 


to all. 


It, Beſidathe iden wittielani ANG ſuggeſted Pa 
the ſtudy of the moſt learned and ingenious of the 


moderns, the hiſtorian may be indebted to them 


or the occaſional communication of ſome paſſages 
ff the anciegts, which might otherwiſe have 
* 3 


1 vA TW or 5 


uſe of the labors of thoſe indefatigable workmen 


ceal very uſeſul hints, or very valuable facts. The 


he may . it to the * of offended Heaven 


eſcaped bis knowledge or his memory. 'Ths this 105 
ſideration of any extenſive ſubject, none will pretend 


to have read all that has been written, or to recolled 
all that they have read: nor is there any diſgrace in 


recurring to the writers who have profeſſedly treated 
any queſtions, which, in the courſe of a long nam 
tive, we are called upon to mention in a Nightand 


Incidental manner. If I touch upon the obſcyre and 


fanciful theology of the Gnoſtics, 1 can "accept 
without a bluſh the aſſiſtance of the candid Beay. 
ſobre; and when, amidſt the fury of contending 
parties, I trace the progreſs of eccleſiaſtical 'domi. 
nion. Tam not aſhamed to confeſs myſelf the gracehil 
diſciple of the impattial Moſheim. In the next 
volume of my Hiſtory, the reader and the critic mul 
prepare themſelves to ſee me make a ſtill more liberal 


who have dug deep into the mine of antiquity. "The 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries are far mots 
voluminous than their predeceſſors; the writings ol 
Jerom, of Auguſtin, of Chryſoſtom, &c, cover the 
walls of our libraries. The ſmalleſt part is ofthe 
hiſtorical kind: yet the treatiſes which ſeem the leaſt 
to invite the curioſity of the reader, Irequently con. 


polemic, who involves himſelf and his antagoniſt 
in a cloud of argumentation, ſometimes relates the 
origin and progreſs of the hereſy which he confutes; 
and the preacher who declaims againſt the luxury, 
deſcribes the manners of the age; and ſeaſonabl 
introduces the mention of ſome public calamity, that 
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It * ſurely be unreaſonable to expect that the 
hiſtorian ſhould peruſe enormous volumes, with the 
uncertain hope of extracting a few intereſting lines, 
or that he ſhould ſacrifice whole days to the momen- 
tary amuſement of his reader. Fortunately for us 
both, the diligence of eccleſiaſtical critics has facili- 1 
tated our inquiries: the compilations of Tillemont 
might alone be conſidered as an immenſe repertory Xx 
of truth and fable, of almoſt all thatthe-fathers have = 
preſerved or invented, or believed; and if we _ = 
equally avail qurſelves of the labors of contending 
ſectaries, we ſhall often diſcover,” that the ſame pal. 


ſages which the prudence of one of the Aiſputants — =_ 
would have ſuppreſſed or diſguiſed, are placed inn 
the moſt conſpicuous light by the active and inten--—Hꝛ - i 
eſted zeal of his adverſary; On theſe occaſions, wat 
is the duty of a faithful hiſtorian, Who derives from b 


ſome modern writer the knowlegde of ſome ancient 
teſtimony , which he is deſirous of introducing into 
his own narrative? It is his duty, and it has been 1 
my in variable practice, to conſult the original; to 
ſtudy with attention the words, the deſign, the 50 
ſpirit, the context, the ſituation of the paſſage to 
which Ihad been referred; and before I appropriated 
it to my own uſe, to juſtify my own declaration, 
that] had carefully examined all the original mate. 
rials that could illuſtrate the ſubject which 1 had 

* undertaken to treat.” If this important obligation 
has ſometimes been imperfectly fulfilled, I have only 
omitted what it would have been impraQicable for 
me to perform. The greateſt city in the world is 
ſtill deſtitute of that uſeful inſtitution, a a _ 


— 


ale writer r who has undertaken to e Fs * 
hiſtorical ſubject, is reduced to the neceſſity. of 


ion the faith of modern guides, of whoſe fidelity 


„ 
of 
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purchaſing, for his private uſe, a numerous and 
valuable collection of the books which muſt form 
the baſis of his work.: The Mn of his book: 
ſellers will not always prove ſucceſsſulz and the: 
candor of his readers will not always expect, that, 
for the ſake of verifying an accidental quotation of 
ten lines; he ſhould load himſelf with an uſeleſs and 
expenſive. ſeries of ten volumes. In a very few 
Inſtances, where I had not the opportunity of cn 
ſulting the originals, Ihave adopted their teſtimony 


was fatisfied;. but on theſe occaſions ?”; inſtead of 
deck ing myſelf with the borrowed plumes of-Tille 
mont or Lardner, I have been moſt ſcrupulouſly 
exact in marking the extent of my reading, and the 
ſource of my information. This diſtinction, which 
a ſenſe of truth and modeſty had engaged me'to 
expreſs, is ungenerouſly abuſed by? Mr. Davis, who 
ſeems happy to inform his readers, jn ons inſtance 
* (Chap. xvi. 164. or in the firſt edition, 163.) I have, 
* by an unaccountable overſight , unfortunately for 
* myſelf, forgot to drop the modern, and that! 
* modeſtly diſclaim all knowledge of Athanaſius, 
* but what I had picked up from Tillemoat 

Without animadverting on the decency of theſe 
expreſſions, which are now grown familiar to ine, 
I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that as I had 
frequently quoted Euſebius; or Cyprian, or Ter- 
tullian, Becauſe I had read them; ſo, in this inſtance; 
L only, made my SY to Tillemont . * 
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ad not read, and dd not poſſeſs e Athas | - 
aus. The progreſs of my undertaking has fince ' 3 
d WW ciceted me to peruſethe Hiſtorical Apologies of the = 
m \rchbiſhop of Alexandria, whoſe life is a'very 2 
bo oterefting part of the age in Which he lived; and ii 
NM. Davis ſhould have the curiofity to look into mx = 
t econd Volume, he will find that Tmake'/a free and 

ol WWrequent appeal: to the writings of Athanaſius: 


Vhatever may be the opinion.” or practice of my 
adverſary, this I Ae rt to IE the dns, or _— 
air and honorable ma. 1 
IV. The hiſtorical monuments ww the three fiſt 1 
enturies of eccleſiaſtical antiquity ate neither very . 
numerous nor very prolix. From the end of the ' 
Ads of the Apoſtles, to the time When the firſftt 
\pology of Juſtin Martyr was preſented, there 
ntervened a dark and doubtful period of fourſcore . 
Fears; and, even if the Epiſtles of Ignatius ſhould 7 
be approved by the criticy they could not be very I 
erviceable to the hiſtorian, © From the middle of the 
econd, to the beginning of the fourth century, we 
pain our knowledge of the ſtate and progreſs of == 
briſtianity, from the ſucceſſive Apologies which 1 
ere occaſionally compoſed by Juſtin, Athenagoras 
ertullian , Origen, c. from the Epiſtles of Cy. 
tian; from a few ſincere acts of the Martyrs; from (2 
ome moral or controverſiattrads, which indirectly | _ 
explain the events and manners of the times; from 1 
be rare and accidental notice Which profane writers _ © 
ave taken of the Chriſtian ſect; from the declama- _ | 5 I 
ory narrative which celebrates the deaths of the _ 


perſecutors; and from the Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory - 
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1 1 „ Who bn preſerved Pele: id 
ot letters, theſe original materials have been the 


ever been imagined, that the abſolute and excluſive 


and diſingenuity of Mr. Davis, I would engage ig 
in the writings. of Dodwell or Tillemont, Which 


But if I wereanimated by any malevolerit intentions 
againſt Dod well or Tillemont, I could as eaſily, and 


will acknowledge, that Moſheim or Dodwell 


indiſpenſably requiſite to confirm the truth and ſub 


far from allowing me the benefit of this .commoi 
Indulgence, or rather of this common right, that h 
ſtigmatizes with the name of plagiariſm a cloſe, an 


7 INDICATION: or 


fragments of more early writers. Since the reviyz 


common fuad of critics and hiſtorians: nor has i 


property of a paſſage in Euſebius or Tertullian wa 
acquired by the firſt who had an opportunity of 
quoting it. The learned work of Moſheim, de Rehu 
Clriſtianis ante Conſtantinum, was printed in the 
year 1753 and if I were poſſeſſed of the patiency 


find all the ancient teſtimonies that he has alledged; 


were publiſhed before the end of the: laſt century, 


as unfairly, fix on them the guilt of plagiariſm, by 
producing the ſame paſſages tranſcribed or trapſlate 
at full length in the Annals of Cardinal Baroniu 
Let not criticiſm. be any longer diſgraced. by the 
practice of ſuch unworthy arts. Inſtead of admitting 
ſuſpicions as falſe as they are ungenerous , candor 


Tillemont or Baronius, enjoyed the ſame right, and 
often were under the ſame obligation, of quotin 
the paſſages which they had read, and ,which wen 


Nance of their ſimilar narratives. Mr. Davis us © 


literal Agr cement. with Dodwell in the account af 


4 THE'DI LINE AND 5 FALL. . 
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e chapters of Euſebius and Lactantius, perhaps 
-the or Lactantius alone, ate the ſole materials from 
* ence our knowledge could be derived, and 


word) to conceive ſome hopes of perſuading his 
readers, that a hiſtorian Who has employed ſeveral 
years of his life, and ſeveral hundred pages, on the 


read Oroſius, or the Auguſtan Hiſtory; and that 
ge he was forced to borrow, at ſecond- hand, his 
bich quotations from the Theodoſian code. 1 cannot 1 5 
a profeſs myſelf very deſirous of Mr. Davis's acquain. 

on tance ; but if be will take the trouble of calling at my 

n bouſe any afternoon when I am not at home, my 


ſervant ſhall -ſhow?him my library, which he” will 
find tolerably well furniſhed with the uſeful authors, 
ancient as well as modern, eccleſiaſtical as well as 
profane, who have directh e me with _ 
materials of my Hiſtor. 


and feeble attack of Nr: Davis, have been already 
mentioned. But ſince I am drawn thus reluctantly 
have ſaluted, either with ſtern defiance or gentle 


ignalized their ardor to break a lance” againſt the 
ield of a Pagun adverſary. The Fifteenth and 


notice of ſeveral writers, whoſe names and characters 


where, if! had not tranſcribed, I muſt have inven- 
ted. He is even bold enough {bold is no'the proper 


Decline and Fall bb the Rowan Empire; dad ert 


The peculiar reaſons, andubey: ah ade abe el 
flattering kind, Which urged me to repel the furious 


into the liſts of controverſy, I ſhall not retire till I 


courteſy, the theological champions W “o have 


Sixteenth Chapters have. been honored with the 5 
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ed to . more maturity of rob and 
learning than could-reaſonably-be expected from the 
unfiniſhed ſtudies of a Bachelor of Arts. The Re 
verend Mr. Apthorpe, Dr, Watſon, the -Regiu 
Proſeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridde 


LD Dr. Chelſum of Chriſt Church, and his oſſociate Dt 


\ Randolph, Freſident of Corpus Chriſti College 


and the Lady Margaret's Proſefſor of Divinity in 


Univerſity of Oxford, have given me a fait right 
which, however, I ſhall not abuſe, of freely dec 
ring my e on 15 en of their. ee 
1 cxiticiſms. 8 IG | 
Mz. AI Lamnot eiſtaken; Mr: Aut was: ibs fl 1 


THORPE, who announced to the Public his intention of exam 


ning the intereſting ſubject which I had treated inthe 
Io laſt Chapters of my Hiſtory, - The multitud 
of collateral and acceſſary ideas which preſentel 
themſelves to the Author, inſenſibly ſwelled the bulk 

of his papers to the ſize of a large volume in octa - 

the publication as delayed many months beyond 

the time of the firſt advertiſement;. and when N 
Apthorpe's Letters appeared, I was ſurpriſed tofind, 


that I had ſcarcely any intereſt or concern in theit | 
contents. They are filled with general obſervation 
on the Study of Hiſtory ; with a large and uſeful 

catalogue of Hiſtorians, and with a variety ol 


reflections, moral and religious, all preparatorytd 
the direct and formal conſideration of my Two lai 
Chapters, which Mr. Apthorpe ſeems to reſerve . 
the ſubject of a Second Volume. I ſincerel reſpel 
the learning, the piety, and the candot of hl 
Gentleman, and muſt conſider it as a mark of H 


* 
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tem, that he has) chought- ee 
ppproaches” at ſo great a diſtance freda: *he: ortifi: 


ations which he deſigned to attack: - aber 
When Dr. Watſon gave to the Public W 


hem to the Author of the Decline and Fall of the 


nk onſidered this important object in a manner not 
-bt aworthy of his antagoniſt or of himſelf. + Dr. Wat : 
* on's mode of thinking bears a liberal and a ph lo. 


ode ration. Such is the man whom I ſhould be 


hich might tempt me to accept, or even to ſolicit, 


imſelf, how ſincerely I agreed with him in thinking, 
"That as the world is now: poſſeſſed of the opinion 


perhaps as proper for us both to leave it in this 
'ſtate '*.” The nature of the ingenious-Profeſſor's 


ommon to us both, by convincing me, that ſuch 


able part, near ſeventy pages, of his ſmall volume 


Ds. ; 
or Chriſtianity, in a Series of Letters, he addreſſed 50% 


Roman Empire, with a juſt confidence that he had N 


ophic caſt; his thoughts are expreſſed with ſpirit 
and that ſpirit is always tempered by politeneſs and 


happy to call my friend, and whom I ſhould not 9 
luſh to call my antagoniſt. But the ſame motives © 
private and amicable conference, diſſuaded me 
rom entering into a public controverſy with a Writer 
of ſo reſpectable a character; and 1 embraced the 
-arlieſt opportunity af expreſſing to Dr. Watſon 


of us both upon the ſubject in queſtion, it may be 
Apology contributed to ſtrengthen the inſuperable a 


eluctance to engage in hoſtile altercation which,was 


an altercation was unneceſſary as well as unpleaſant. 9 
He very juſtly and politely declares, that a conſide- 


are not directed to me ; ; button hs of n To 
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= vices and indiſeretion , or to aggravate the crueliy 


to have miſapprehended my ſentiments, I may 


1 os an 3 and 8 1 Ul 
leaves to other hands. the defence of. the leading 
Eccleſiaſtics, even of the primitive church; 


without being very anxious, either to ſoften; their 


of the Heathen Perſecutors, he paſſes over in ſilence 
the greateſt part of my Sixteenth Chapter! It is no 
fo much the purpoſe of the Apologiſt to examine the 
fats which have been advanced by the Hiſtorian, 
as to remove the impreſſions which may have beet 
formed by many of his Readers; and the Remarks 
of Dr. Watſon conſiſt more properly of general 
argumentation than of particular criticiſm, He fait 
owns, that I have expreſsly allowed the full and 
irreſiſtible Ae of the fir/ great cauſe of the ſuceeſ 
of Chriſtianity *'; and he is too candid to deny that 
the five ſecondary cauſes, which I had attempted to 
explain, operated with fome degree of active energy 
towards the accompliſhement of that great event 
The only queſtion which remains hetween us, relates 
to the degree of the weight and effect of thoſe fecon- 
dary cauſes; and as I am perſuaded that our philo 
ſophy is not of the dogmatic kind, we ſhould foot 
acknowledge that this preciſe degree cannot beaſcer: 
tained by reaſoning, nor perhaps be expreſſed by 
words. In the courſe of this inquiry, ſome incidental 
difficulties have ariſen, which I had Rated with 
impartiality, and which Dr. Watſon reſolves with 
ingenuity and temper. If in ſome inſtances he ſeems 


ul 


heſitate whether I ſhould impute the fault to my oy 
want of clearneſs or to his want of attention, but 
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a never entertain ofufgicioh thatDr. Watſon would £ 

no cſcend to employ We 3s ring arts of vulgat . 

and dontroverſy. e | 

geit There is, bowl one Feile ae; one paſſage 
ay, which mult not pals without ſome explana- 
nceWWW:on; and 1 ſhall the more eagerly embrace this oc g 
gon to illuſtrate what T had ſaid, as the miſcon- | 


ruction of my true meaning ſeends to have made 
n in voluntary, but unfavorable impreſſion on the 
iberal mind of Dr. Watſon. As I endeavour not 


el 
s palliate the ſeverity, but to diſcover the motives. 155 
ent the Roman Magiſtrates, I had remarked, it was 


ichy in vain that the oppreſſed Believer aſſerted the un-. 
and alienable rights of conſcience and private judgment. (44 - ; 
cel; Though his ſituation might excite the pity, his ar- 3 


guments could never reach the underſtanding, ei- =» 
ther of the philoſophie or of the believing part of I 
the Pagan world. The humanity of Dr. Watſon 
akes fire on the ſuppoſed provocation, and he aſks 
ewith unuſual quickneſs, * How, Sir, are the argu- 
ments for liberty of conſcience ſo exceedingly' incon- 
cluſive. that you think them incapable of reaching _ 
the underſtanding even of philoſophers he Bob A 
ontinues to obſerve, that a captious adverſary would = 
mbrace with avidity the opportunity this paſſage af- 

rds , of blotting my character with the odious ſtain 

f being a Perſecutor ; a ſtain which no learning can 
ipe out, which no genius or ability can render 
miable; and! though he himſelf does not enter. = 
in ſuch an opinion of my principles, his iogenuity | 

ies in yain to n me with oy" means 'of "8 
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my 1 . 1 I have not 3 foceebla in 
e explanation of a very ſimple notion ofthe ſpiri 
both of Philoſophy and of Polytheiſm, which] ah 
_ repeatedly inculcated. The arguments /which aſſen 
the rights of conſcience are not inconcluſive in them. 
ſelves, but the underſtanding of the Greeks and 
Romans was fortified againſt their evidence by u 
invincible prejudice. When ve liſten, to the yoice 
of Bayle, of Locke, and of genuine reaſon in favor 
of religious toleration , we {ball eaſily perceive tha 
dur molt forcible appeal is made to our mutual ſes 
lings. If the Jew were allowed to argue with the 
Inquiſitor, he would requeſt that for a moment they 
might exchange their different ſituations, and might 
ſafely aſk his Catholic Tyrant, whether the fear d 
death would compel. im to enter the ſynagogue, 
to receive the mark of circumciſion, and to partake 
of the paſchal lamb. As ſoon as the caſe, of pe 
ſecution was brought home to the breaſt of the l 
quiſitor, he muſt havs ſound ſome difficulty in ſiꝶ 
preſſing the dictates of natural equity, which-woull 
inſinuate to his conſcience, that he could have n 
night to inflict thoſe puniſhments which, under 
milar circumſtances, he would eſteem it as his dug 
to encounter. But this argument could not read 
the underſtanding, of a Polytheiſt, or of an ancied 
Philoſopher. The former was ready, wheneyerhey 

- ſummoned, or indeed without being ſummoned, i 
fall proſtrate before the altars of any Gods who r 

| adored i in any part of the world, and to admit a vag 
e 4 the ruth Mok de of the molidifl 
modes 


ry mod 
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Er of religion... The W 9 con · 1 8 . I 
ſidered them, at leaſt i in their literal ſenſe, as equally ., \ 
falſe and abſurd, was not aſhamed to diſguiſe his I 
ſentiments, and to frame his actions according to 


nt 2. 
m. the laws of his country, which impoſed the fame 4 
nd obligation on the Philoſophers and the people. When — 


Pliny declared, that whatever was the opinion of | OW 
the Chriſtians, their obſtinacy deſerved puniſhment, 
the abſurd cruelty of Pliny was excuſed. in his 
own eye, by the conſciouſneſs that, in the ſitua- 1 
tion of the Chriſtians, he would not have refuſed te "Y 
religious compliance which be exacted. I ſhall 
not repeat, that the Pagan worſhip. was a matter, 
not of opinion, but of cuſtom ; that he olga Fo 
of the Romans was confined to nations or families ö 
who followed the practice of their anceſtors; and 1 
that in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity their perſecu 
tion of the individuals who. departed. from he 
eſtabliſhed religion was neither moderated by pure - * 
reaſon, nor inflamed by excluſive zeal. But 1 paly 2 
 defire to appeal, from the haſty apprehenſion, to = 
the more deliberate judgment, of Dr. Watſon him- 
ſelf. Should there Rill remain any difference of opi- 
nion between us, I ſhall be ſatisfied, if he will con- 
ſider me as a ſincert, though perhaps unſucceſsſul 
lover of truth, and as a firm mend. to civil and | > 
eccleſiaſtical freedoms - 1 1 
Far be it from me, 1 any faithful Hiſtorian, Da. ufs 
to impute to reſpectable focieties the faults of ſome and Dr. Ka 
individual members. Our two Univerſities moſt vou. 
undoubtedly. contain the ſame wixture, and moſt | 3 


probably the fame proportions, of zeal and mode. 
Vor. | 1 
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> toſs difference between the ſmoothneſs of the Ionic, 


and the coarſe/ language of M 
Dr. Chelſum of Chriſt Church, is un willing that the 


month of October of the year 1776, publiſhed his 


Hiſtory. The ſucceſs of a pamphlet, which he 
- - modeſtly ſtyles imperfect and ill- digeſted, encou- 


ſeems to fight under the protection of two epiſco 
lume, his name and titles, which in the forme 
fidence is fortified by the alliance and communica- 
who, on a proper occafion , would, no doubt be 


and reputation of Dr. Chelfum. The two friends 


their refpe&ive property. Writers who poſſeſs any 


vnc x TIN OE 


ration. of reaſon and riperttftion.” Yet there is EP 


and the roughneſs of the Doric diale&, than may 
be found between the poliſhed ye of Dr. Watſon, 

Davis, Dr. Chet. 
ſum; or Dr. Randolph. The ſecond of thefe Critics, 


world ſhould forget that he was the firſt who founded 
to arms, that he was the firſt who furniſhed: the 
antidote to the poiſon, and who, as early as the 


Srriflures on the two laſt Chapters of Mr. Gibbon's 


raged him to reſume the controverſy. In the be: 
ginning of the preſent year, his Remarks made their 
ſecond appearance, with ſome alteration of form, 
and a large increaſe of bulk; and the author who 


yn, my=y 


— 


pal banners, has prefixed, in the front of his vo- 


edition he had leſs honorably ſuppreſſed. His con- 


tions of a diſlinguiſhed Writer, Dr. Randolph, Ge 


ready to bear as honorable teſtimony to the merit 


are indeed ſo happily united by art and nature, 
that if the author of the Remarks had not pointed 
out the valuable communications of the Margaret 
Profeſſor, it would have been impoſſible to ſepatate 
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BEES, . 


eedom of id; - by $6 es feoin each! other r 
y the peculiar character of their ſtyle and ſenti- 4 
egts; but the champions who are inliſted in the 
rvice of Authority, commonly wear the uniſorm 
f the regiment. Oppreſſed with the ſame yoke, 
overed with the ſame trappings, they keavily move. 
long, perhaps not with an equal pace, in the ſame 
eaten track of prejudice and preſerment. YetI ſhould 
xpoſe my own injuſtice, were I abſolutely weonm 
und with Mr. Davis the two Doctors in Divinity, 3 
rho are joined in one volume. The three Critics + 3 
zpear to be animated by the ſame implacable re- ; 
ntment againſt the Hiſtorian of the Roman Em- 653 
re; they are alike diſpoſed to ſupport the ſame = 
pinions by the ſame arts; and if in the language — 
f the two latter, the diſregard of politeneſs is ſome- 


VI bat leſs groſs and indecent, the difference is not 

„ ſuch a magnitude as to excite in my breaſt any - = 
125 ely ſenſations of gratitude. It was the misfortune if 
0 | \ "= 


Mr. Davis that he undertgok to write before he 
ad read. He ſet out with the ſtock of authorities 
hich he found in'my quotations, and boldly vent - 

red to play his reputation againſt mine. Perhaps 

> may now repent of a loſs which is not eaſily 

covered; but if I had not ſurmounted my almoſt ' 
ſuperable reluctance to a public diſpute, many a „ 
ader might ſtill be dazzled by the vehemence f 4 
s aſſertions, and might ſtill believe that Mr. Da- + 
s had de tected ſeveral wilful and important miſ- ' 4: 
preſentations in my Two laſt Chapters. But tze 
nfederate Doctors appear to be ſcholars ofa biguer 
m and longer experience; they enjoy à certain "= 


— 
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rank in their academical world; and as their z 
is enlightened by ſome rays of koowlelgs, ſo their 
defire to-ruin the credit. of their adverſary. is Fr 
caſionally checked by the apprehenſion of anjuring 
their own. "Theſe reſtraints , to which Mr. Day 
was a ſtranger, have confined them to a very nar 
row and humble path of hiſtorical criticiſm; andi 
F were to correct, according to their wiſhes, all th 
particular facts againſt which they have advancedany 
objections ; theſe corrections. admitted in their ful 
leſt extent; would hardly furoiſh matoring For 
decent liſt of errata. - - i 28 
The dogmatical part of their wack whichl in even 


0 

; ſenſe of the word deſerves that appellation, is WW; 
adapted to engage my attention. I had declined thy: 
conſideration of theological arguments, when tho: 


were managed by a candid and liberal adverſay 
and it would be inconſiſtent enough, if I ſhould hay 
refuſed to draw. my ſword in honorable combi 
_ againſt the keen and well-tempered weapon oft 
Watſon, for the ſole purpoſe of. encountering il 
y-. cudgel of two ſtaunch and ſturdy Polemig 
I ſhall not enter any farther into the character u 
W of Cyprian, as I am ſenſible that, if 
opinion of Le Clerc, Moſheim, and myſelf, is 
probated by Dr. Chelſum and his ally, the a 
muſt ſubſiſt, till we ſhall entertain the ſame;n 


D. 
1 


of moral virtue and eccleſiaſtical power? 110 ſag 
Randolph will allow that the primitive Clergy! ſift 
ceived, managed, and diſtributed: the tithes, Mrac 


other charitable donations of the faithful, the « 
pute between us will be a diſpute of words 


Ou 


a d 
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! , 
ſhall not amuſe myſelf with Brig chat the leuts 3» 
WOrigen muſt have derived from the inſpired autho- 
rity of the Church his knowledge, not indeed of 
the authenticity, but of the inſpiration. of the four 
Evangeliſts, to of whom are not in the rank of the 
Apoſtles **., I ſhall ſubmit to the judgment / of the 
Public, whether the Athariafian/Creedis not read and 
received inthe Churchof England, and whether the 
wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of the Pagans believed 
he Catholic faith, which is declared i in the Athanaſian 
Creed to be abſolutely neceſſary for ſalvation. as 
little ſhall I think myſelf intereſted in the elabotate 
diſquiſitions with which the Author of the Remarks 
has filled a great number of pages , concerning the 
famous teſtimony of Joſephus, the paſſages of Irenæus 
and. Theophilus, which relate to the giſt of miracles, 
and the origin of - circumciſion in Paleſtine or in 
Egypt“. If I have rejected, and rejected, with 
ſome contempt, the interpolation which pious fraud 
has very awkwardly inſerted in the text of Joſephus, 
may deem myſelf ſecure behind the ſhield of learned 
and pious critics (ſee-in particular Le Clerc, in his 
Ars Critica, part ili. ſe. i. c. 18. and Lardner's 
eſtimonies, Vol. i. p. 150. &c. ), who have con- 
demned this paſſage: and I think it very natural that 
Dr. Chelſum ſhould embrace the contrary opinion, 
hich is not deſtitute of able adyocates: The paſ- 
ſages of Irenæus and Theophilus were thoroughly 
ſiſted in the controverſy about the duration of Mi- 
racles; and as the works of Dr. Middleton may be 
found in every library, ſo it is not impoſſible that 
a diligent ſearch may ſtill diſcover ſome remains of 


Indifferent queſtions, which have been ſolemnly 
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the e of bis adviciarion! | 41 mendeiling 
cConfeſſion of the Syrians of Paleſtine, that: they ha 
received from Egypt the rite of circumciſion , Lha 
ſimply alledged the teſtimony of Herodotus, withou 
expreſsly adopting the ſentiment of Marſham. Bu 
1 had always imagined; that in theſe doubtful and 


argued before the tribunal of the Public, every ſcha 
lar was at liberty to chuſe his fide, without aſligning 
his reaſons; nor can I yet perſuade myſelf, that ei 
ther Dr. Chelſum, or myſelf, are likely to enforce 
by any new arguments, the opinions which we 
have reſpectively followed. The only novelty fo 

which I can perceive myſelf indebted to Dr, Che 
ſum, is the very extraordinary Scepticiſm which he 
inſinuates concerning the time of Herodotus, why 
according to the: chronology of ſome, fouriſhe 
during the time of the Jewiſh captivity **. Can! 
be neceſſary to inform a Divine, that the captivit 
Which laſted ſeventy years, according to the pn 
phecy of Jeremiah, was terminated in the year 50 
before Chriſt, by the edi& which Cyrus publiſhel 
mn the firſt year of his reign ? (Jeremiah. xx. i 
12. Xxix. 10. Ezra, i. 1. &c. Uſher and Prideavs 
under the years 606. and 536.) Can it be neceſſt 
to inform a man of letters; that Herodotus was fiſt 
three years old at the commencement of the Ft 
loponneſian war (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. xv. 
from the commentaries of Pamphila) and confequil 1 
ly that he was born in the year before Chriſt 4 
fifty: two years after the end of the Jewiſh captivity 
As this well atteſted fact is not expoſed to the flights 
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1 


the 
nad learn the names of thoſe unknown authors, whaſe 0 
u chronology Dr. Chelſum has allowed as the ſpe- 


cious foundation of a probable hypotheſis. The Au- 
thor of the Remarks does not ſeem indeed to have 


time of Herodotus: He ſtyles. Suidas -< a Heathen 


I admitted the period which he aſſigns 


© tury 


Bentley. { See his Reply to Boyle, p. 22, 23.) We 


and a crowd of paſſages might be produced, as the 
unanſwerable evidence of his Chriſtianity. But the 
moſt unanſwerable of all is the very date, which 


flouriſhed under Juſtinian {ſee Agathias, L.. ii. p. 65, 
66.) appear to have been the laſt of the Heathen 
writers: and the ancient religion of the Greeks 
was annihilated almoſt four hundred N before 
the birth of Suidas. 


either to inſult the failings x my Adverſary , 
I ſhall proceed to ſele& two important parts of Dx. 
G 4 


HE DECLINE AND FALL. at 


Joubt or difficulty, I am ſomewhat. curious to 


cultivated, with much care of ſucceſs, the province 
of literary hiſtory z- as a very moderate acquaintance 
with that uſeful branch of knowledge would haye 
ſaved him from a poſitive miſtake, much leſs excu- 
ſable than the doubt which he entertains about the 
« writer, who lived about the end of the em cen- 
to S ; and which is well aſcertained by Dr. 
are led to fix this epoch, by the chronology which 


this Heathen writer has deduced from Adam, to 
the death of the emperor John Zimiſces, A. D. 928: 


is not diſputed between us. The philoſophers who 2 5 


After this animadverſion, n 1s not intended | 


to provide a convenient excuſe for my own. e - 


Chelſum's A from which the candid reader 73 
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may form ſome opinion of the wits. They n "RY 
to the military ſervice of the firſt Chriſtians, aud 
to the hiſtorical character of Euſebius; and I ſhalt 


review them with the leſs reluctance, as it may not 


be impoſſible to pick up ſomething curious and uſe 


ful even in the barren waſte of controverſy. 


I In repreſenting the errors of the primitive Cbrit 


tians, which flowed from an exceſs of virtue, 1 


had obſerved , that they. expoſed themſelves to the 


reproaches of the Pagans, by their obſtinate refuſal 


to take an active part in the civil adminiſtration, 


or military defence of the empire; that the objec. | 


tions of Celſus appear to have been mutilated by 


his adverſary Origen; and that the Apologiſts, to 
whom the public dangers were urged, returned ob. 


ſcure and ambiguous anſwers, as they were un wil 


ling to diſcloſe the true ground of their ſecurity, 
their opinion of the approaching end of the world“. 


In another place I had related, from the acts of Ruin 
art, the action and puniſhment of the Centurion 
Marcellus, who was put to death. for renouncing 
the ſervice in a public and ſeditious manner 
On this occaſion Dr. Chelſum is extremely alert, 


He denies my facts, controverts my opinions, and, 


with a politeneſs worthy of Mr. Davis himſelf, in- 
ſinuates that I borrowed the ſtory of Marcellus, not 
from Ruinart, but from Voltaire. My learned ad- 


verfary thinks it highly improbable that Origen! 


205 dare to mutilate the objections of Celſus, 
* whoſe work was, in all probability , extant at 


the time he made this reply. In ſuch cafe, had 


© he'even been inclined to treat his adverſary un 


I 
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from the attempt, through the fear of detection 
he experience both of ancient and modern Gas 2 5 
overſy has indeed convinced me that this reaſon · e 


5 g, juſt and natural as it may ſeem, is totally i in- +" 
| oncluſive and that the generality of diſputants, „ 
1 ſpecially in religious conteſts, are ofa much more 
tag and intrepid ſpirit. For the truth of this re- -_ 
e erk, | ſhall content myſelf with producing 4 re- —_— 
at ent and very ſingular example, in which Dr. Chel- 4 
1, m himſelf 1s perfonally - intereſted. He charges 
„e with paſſing over in © ſilence the important ang 
y vnſuſpected teſtimony of a Heathen hiſtorian Dion | 
to Caſſius) to the perſecution of Domitian ; and he | 1 
b. affirms, that I have produced that teſtimony = 
i. far only as it relates to Clemens and Domitillak | 


yet in the very ſame paſſage follows lene rig | '- 5 _ 
that on alike accuſation MANY OTHERs werealſo 4 
condemned. Some of them were put to death, ö 
others ſuffered the confiſcation of their goods 1 . 1 
though I ſhould not be aſhamed to undertake the > = 
ology of Nero or Domitian, if I thought them _ 
dnocent of any particular crime with which zeal 

r malice had unjuſtly branded their memory; yet 
ſhould indeed bluſh, if, in favor of tyranny, or. 

en in favor of virtue, I had ſuppreſſed the truth 

ad evidence of hiſtorical facts. But the Reader will 

el ſome ſurpriſe, when he has convinced himſelf 

at, in the three editions of my Firſt Volume, after 8 1 
lating the death of Clemens, and the exile of Do- - 
itilla, J continue to alledge the xENTIRE TESTIMO- 4 
vof Dion, in the following words: « and ſentences 5 
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* & either of N or of confiſcation „ p 
TT nounced againſt a GREAT NUMBER, OP PERSON 
1 &. who whiere involved in the ſame accuſation. Th 
3 « guilt imputed to their charge, was that of Athej 
1 and Jewiſh manners; a ſingular aſſociation of ide 


_ 5 F which cannot with any propriety be applied 
oF cept to the Chriſtians, as they, were abſcur| 
ec and ichperfectly viewed by the magiſtrates. a 
* yriters of that period.” Dr. Chelſum has ad 
been deterred by the fear of detection, from this ſca 
3 dalous mutilation of the popular work of a livin 
RE adverſary. But Celſus had been dead above fi 
| years before Origen publiſhed his Apology ; andi 
copies of an ancient work, inſtead of being inſt 
| taneouſly multiplied by the kate of the pre 
. were ſeparately and fiowly Waben by) he d 
of the hand. 
| If any modern divine ſhould Gill a maintain that 
1 fidelity of Origen was ſecured by motives ma 
5 Honorable than the fear of detection, he may le 
from Jerom the difference of the gymnaſtic anpdy 


Bod 4 — Led — _ KO — K 


A. 


Eo matic ſtyles. Truth is the object of the one, vid 
© = of theother; and the ſame arts which would diſgu 
the ſincerity of the teacher, ſerve only to diſplay Ws 

ſkill of the diſputant. After juſtifying his oc 
practice by that of the orators and pbiloſophers, Jen n 

1 defends himſelf by the more reſpectable authority a 

38 Chriſtian apologiſts. * How many thouſand lines, Ma 

1 '* he, have been compoſed againſt Celſius and Poi 

ry, by Origen, Methodius, Euſebius, A pollinanytr 
* Conſider with what arguments, with what ſlippe te 
u 


problems, they elude the i inventions ol the Den 


TEE DECLINE AND FALL. | 


and 13 in their controveſy with the Gentiles $i hf | 
« are ſometimes. obliged. to ſpeak, not what they 


« really think, but what is moſt advantageous for the 


« cauſe they defend. Origenes, &c. multis verſu- - 
& um millibus ſeribunt adverſus Celſum & Porphy- 


« rium. Conſiderate quibus argumentis & quam 


© lubricis problematibus diaboli ſpiritu contexta 
« ſubvertunt: & quia interdum coguntur loqui, non 


« quod ſentiunt, ſed quod neceſſe eſt dicunt adver- 


« ſys ea quæ dicunt Gentiles.” Pro Libris advarl. | 


Jovinian. Apolog. tom. ii. p. 135. 
Yet Dr. Chelſum may tit aſk, and i; "ww 2 right 40 
alk, why in this particular inſtance l ſuſpect the pious 


Origen of mutilating the objections of his adverſary. 
From a very obvious, and, in my opinion , a very 


deciſive circumſtance. Celſus was a Geek philoſopher, 


the friend of Lucian; and I thought that, although he 
might ſupport error by ſopbiſtry, he would not write 
nonſenſe in his on language. Irenounce my ſuſpicion, 
if the moſt attentive reader is able to underſtand the 


deſign and purport of a paſſage which is given as a 
formal quotation from Celſus, and which begins with 
the following words: Ov (av. Ny tu ο CVEXT OV e e we , 


&. (Origen contr. Celſum, L. viii. p. 425. edit. Spen- 
cer, Cantab. 1677.) T have carefully inſpected the origi- 


nal, I have availed myſelf of the learning of Spencer, 
and even Bonhereau, (for I ſhall always diſclaim the 


abſurd and afſected pedantry of uſing without ſcruple 


a Latin verſion, but of deſpiſing the aid of a French 
tranſlation,) and the ill ſucceſs of my efforts has coun- 
tenanced the ſuſpicion to which I ſtill adbere, with a 


juſt mixture of doubt and heſitation. Origen very 
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| boldly Ad that any of che Chriſtians we ed 


135 What is imputed to them by Oellus, in this Ne 


| ligible quotation; and it may eaſily be credited, that 
none had maintained what none can comprehebd 

Dr. Chelſum had produced the words of Origin; but 

on this occaſion there is a ſtrange ambiguity in the 
language of the modern divine, as if he wiſhed 

inſinuate what he dared not affirm; and every reader 
mult conclude, from his ſtate of the queſtion; that 

Origen expreſoly denied the truth of the accuſationg| 
Celſus, who had —_ the Chriſtians of declining 

to aſſiſt their fellow-ſubjects in the military defenced 

the empire, allalled on aides 4 fide 15 the arms W the 


n "Barbarians. 


Will Dr. belt juſtify to > the EE al 
ia to his own feelings, the abuſe Which he ha 
made even of the privileges of the Gymnaſtic ſyle! 
Careleſs and haſty indeed muſt have been his peruli 
of Origen, if he did not perceive that the ance 
apologiſt , who makes a ſtand on ſome incident 
queſtion, admits the accuſation of his adverſary, thi 
the Chriſtians refuſed to bear arms even at the con 
| mand of their ſovereign. * Kl & ovrrpxrevouelc way aun 
x eren. (Origen, L. viii. p 427.) He endeavour! 
palliate this undutiful refuſal, by repreſenting t 
| the Chriſtians had their peculiar camps, in whid 

they inceſſantly combated for the ſafety of che en 
peror and the empire, by lifting up their right hand 
Lin prayer. The apologiſt ſeems to hope that! 
country will be ſatisfied with this ſpiritual aid, al 
dexterouſly confounding. the colleges of Rom 
| 2 with the multitudes which * hs Gan 
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church, he G bar bis brethren, i in Yall the provinces, 
the exemption from military ſervice, which was 
enjoyed by the ſacerdotal order. But as this excuſe | 
[might not readily be allowed, Origen | looks forwards - 
with a lively faith to that auſpicious revolution, which 
Celſus had rejected as impoſſible, when all the nations 

of the habitable earth, renouncing their paſſions and 
their arms, ſhould embrite the pure doctrines of the 
Goſpel, and lead a life of peace and innocence under 
the immediate protection of Heaven. The faith of Ori- 
gen ſeems to be principally founded on the predictions 

bf the Prophet Zephaniah (See 2 iii. 9, 19.); and he pru- 
dently obſerves, that the prophets oftenſpeak _ 
things (  anymr@rysr,, P. 426,), which may be under 

ood by thoſe whocan underſtand them; and that i 
bis ſtupendous change cannot be effected while we 
retain our bodies, it may be accom pliſhed as ſoon as 
reſball be releaſed from them. Such is the reaſoning of 
Origen: though have not ſollowed che order, I have 
aithfully. preſerved the ſubſtance of it; which fully 
juſtifies the truth and propriety of my obſervations. 

The execution of Marcellus, the Centurion, is 
naturally connected with the Antony of Origen, as 

he former declared by his actions, what the latter 
bad affirmed in his writings, that-theconſcience of 

a devout Chriſtian would not allow him to bear 
arms, even at the command of his ſovereign. I had 
epreſented this religious ſcruple as one tele cis - # 
hich provoked: Marcellus, on the day of a public 
eſtival, to throw away the enſigns of his office; and 
preſumed to obſerve, that ſuch an act of deſertion = 
ould haye been punilhed: in 1 any eee accor- 2 
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ding to martial or even civil law. Dr. Chelſumꝰ eth 
defended the Centurion from the unjuſt imputation 


narrow compaſs; as the whole evidence is compriſed: | 


public and daily ſacrifices were performed at the head 


to underſtand how any ſerious Chriſtian could inliſ 


Corona Militis. c. xi.) With regard to the ſoldiers, 


by the indulgent, and cenſured by the more rigid 


bluntly accuſes me of miſrepreſenting the ſtory, and? 
of ſu ppreſlin g thoſe circumſtances which would haye 


thrown by me upon bis conduct. Thedif pute between 
the advocate for Marcellus and myſelf lies in a ver 


in a ſhort, ſimple, and, I believe, authentic narrative. 

1. In another place I obſerved, and even preſſed 
the obſervation, that the wee deities and: 
< rites of Polytheiſm were cloſely interwoven with 
* every circumſtance of buſineſs or pleaſure, of 

public or of private life? and-I had part 
cularly ſpecified how much the Roman diſcipline 
was connected with the national ſuperſtition. A 
ſolemn oath of fidelity was repeated every year in the 
name of the gods and of the genius of the Emperor; 


of the camp, the legionary was continually. tempted 

or rather compelled, to join in the idolatrous worſhip 
of his fellow-ſoldiers; and had not any ſcruples been 
entertained of the lawfuloeſs of war, it is not ealy 


under a banner which has been juſtly termed the rival 
of the Croſs.” * Vexilla æmula Chriſti.” (Tertullian d 


who before their converſion were already engaged 
in the military life, fear, habit, Ignorance, neceſlity, 
might bend them to ſome acts of occaſional cots 
formity; and as long as they abſtained from abſolutt 
and intentional idolatry, their behaviour was excuſed 


ſuddenly and ſo forcibly provoked his pious indig- 


entertainment given on the birth. day of Galerius,” 
muſt have been ſtartled by ſome of the ſacred and 
nvivial rites (Convivia iſta profana reputans} of 
ayers, or VOWS, or libations, or, perhaps, by the offen- 


ered to the idols. But the ſcruples of Marcellus were 
t confined to theſe accidental impurities; they evi - 


tly reached the eſſential duties of his profeſſion; 
when, before the tribunal of the magiſtrates,' he 


t it does not become a Chriſtian man, Who is the 


* dier of the Lord Chriſt, to bear arms for any object 
*. earthly concern. © Non enim decebat Chriſtianum 
1 ominem moleſtiis ſecularibus militare, qui Chriſto 


Domino militat.” A formal declaration, Which 
ly diſengages from each other the ditkerent 
ſtions of war and idolatry. With. regard t0 
h theſe queſtions; as they were underſtood by 
primitive Chriſtians, I wiſh to refer the reader 
the ſentiments and authorities of Mr. Moyle, a 

d and ingenious critic, who read the Fathers as 
ir judge, and not as their ſlave, and who has 
ted, with the moſt patient candor, all that learned 


— 


TE DECLINE Ax BALL. We , 


faiſts. (See the whole Treatiſe de Corona Militi We 33 
ignorant of the adventures and character of the 
nturion Marcellus, how long he had conciliated the 
ofefſion of arms and of the Goſpel, whether. he 
as only a Catechumeny or whether he was initiated . vo 
the ſacrament of baptiſm. We are likewiſe at a 
to aſcertain the particular act of idolatry which _ 


tion. As he declared his faith in the midſt of a pub. 


wed his faith at the hazard of his life; the Centu- 
n declared, as his cool and determined perſuaſion, 


F 


-- 


e circumſtance of eating the meats which had been 


> 
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8 hed ſuggeſt 5 in favor of 1 4 * 
of the Thunderiog Legion. (See Moyle's Wo 


Vol. ii, p. 84— 88. 111 — 116, 163 — 213. 298 — wi 


827 — 341.) And here let me add, that the paſſag 
of Origen, who in the name of his brethren d 


claims the duty of military ſervice, is underſtood} 
Mr. Moyle in its true and obvious ſignification 


2. I know not where Dr. Chelſum has imbih 


* the principles of logic or morality which teachh 


to approve the conduct of Marcellus, who thr 


down his rod, his belt, and his arms, at the h 


of the legion 2nd publicly renounced the milita 


ſervice, at the very time when he found himſelſ j 


liged to offer ſacrifice. Yet ſurely. this is a w 


_ falſe notion of the condition and duties of+ a Ron 


Centurion. Marcellus was bound, by a ſolemnoat 
to ſerve with fidelity till he ſhould be regulatlyd 


charged; and according to the ſentiments _whi 


Dr. Chelſum : aſcribes to him, he was not releal 


- from his oath by any miſtakes: opinion of the 


lawfulneſs of war. I would propoſe it as a caſe 
conſcience to any philoſopher , of even to any 
ſuiſt in Europe, Whether a particular order, whi 


cannot be reconciled with virtue or piety ,, dilloly 
the ties of a general and lawful obligation? & 
whether, if they had been conſulted by the Chrlh 


Centurion, they would not have directed him 


increaſe his diligence in the execution of his miliu 


functions, to refuſe to yield to any act of idola 
and patiently to expect the conſequences of ſuc 


_ refuſal? But, inſtead, of obeying the mild and. 


derate ines of en , inſtead of diſtinguill 
PTY 


between the duties of the ſoldier and of the Ohriſ- 
ian, Marcellus, with imprudent seal, ruſhed for- 
JOS wards to ſeize the cron of martyrdom} He might 
Wn © ve privately confeſſed himſelſ guilty to the tmbune 
* FF prefect under whom he ſeryed: he choſe on the 
(ay of a public feſtival to diſturb, the ordet of the 2 
„amp. He infulted, without neceſſity, the religion 
or his ſovereign and of his country; by che epithets _. 
or contempt which he'. beſtowed: on the Roman = 
hr gods. Deos veſtros ligneos & lapideos adorare 1 

b «* contemno, que Tunt idola ſurda & muta. Nay 
Wan norc; at the head of the legion. and in the ſace of 
uc te standards, the centurion Marcellus opealy re- 
gaounced his allegiance to : the Emperors. Ex boc 
agg militare 1MPERATORIBUS VEST RIS deſiſto. From 
cis moment I no longer ſerve..yYour EMPERORS, 
teme important words of Marcellus, which, his 
wlll: 4vocate has not thought proper to tranſlate, I 
ein make my appeal to any lawyer, to any military — 
IE U an, Whether, under ſuch circumſtances, the -pro- 1 ; 
a 0un, your has not a ſeditious, and even treaſonabllte 
oon? And whether the. officer. who ſhould make , | 
wild þ i; declaration, aud pro the ſame time throw Away , 1 
Jes ſword at the head of the regiment, would not 


# ee condemned for mutiny and deſertion by any court- 7 

ft artial in Europe? Lam the rather diſpoſed to judge - 
avorably of the conduct of the Roman government, 1 
is cannot diſcover any deſire to take advantage of I 
be indiſcretion of Marcellus. The commander of | : 


ie legion ſeemed. to lament that it Was not in his 9 
do wer to diſſemble this raſh action. After a delay | - 
f more * three months, * Centurion was , 

Vol. V. 18 fg Einen 1 
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Fein dhe erb prefect, — 
| who offered him the faireſt opportunities of explain 
ing or qualifying his ſeditious expreſſions, and at 
laſt condemned him to lofe his head; not ſimph 
becauſe he was a Chriſtian, but betabfe) he had vio- 
lated his military oath, thrown away his belt; and 
publicly blaſphemed the Gods and the Emperor, 
Perhaps the impartial reader will confirm the few 
tence of the Vioe- preſect Agricolanus, Ita ſe ba 
K bent facta NMarcellis ut a ar hore debeant vis 
n . is TP . Soo 
| Notwithſtanding then Pladelt evidence, Dr. Cbel 
| £dak will not believe that either Origen in theory; 
ot Marcellus in practice, oould ſerioufly obſec u 
the uſe of arms; becauſe it is well known, that, 
u far from declining the buſineſs of war altogether; 
hole legions of Chriſtians ſerved in the Impe 

« rial armies**.” 1 havenot yet diſcovered; in u 
a0thor or auth of the Remarks, many trace 
a clear and enlightened underſtanding}, yet Ved 
not ſuppoſe them fo deſtitute of every reaſoniny 
principle, as to imagine that they here alluded 
the conduct of the Chriſtians who embraced d 
profeſſion of arms after their religion had * 
a public eſtabliſhment. Whole legions of Chrillia 
ſerved under the banners of Conſtantine and'Jul 
nian, as whole regiments of Chriſtiaus are now it 
liſted in the fervice of France or England. Then 
preſentation! which 1 had given, was confined 

the principles and practice of the church of whit 
| Origen and Marcellus were members, before t 
ſenſe of public and private intereſt had —— 
lofty ſtandard of evangelical perfection to the o 
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Jevel of human nature. In thoſe primitive times, 
here are the Chriſtian legions that feryed-in+the 
Imperial armies? Our eccleſiaſtical Pompeys may 
amp with their foot, but no armed men will ariſe 
but of the earth, except the ghoſts of the I hunder- 
bg and the Thebzan legions; the former renowned 
or a miracle, and the latter for a matyrdom. Ei- 
her the two Proteſtant Doctors muſt acquieſee un- 
ler ſome imputatiuns which are better underſtood 
han exprefſed, or they muſt prepare; in the full 
ight and freedom of the eighteenth century, to 
ee, the defence of two obſolete legions, the 
caſt abſurd of which ſtaggered the well diſciplined 
redulity of a Franciſcan Friar, (See Pagi Critic. 
d Annal. Baronii, A. D. 174. tom. p. 168 Very 
ifferent was the ſpirit and taſte of the learned and 
genuous Dr. Jortia, who ; after treating the filly 
tory of the Thundering Legion with the contempt 
deſerved , continues in the following words: 
Moyle wiſhes no greater penance to the believers 
of the T hundering' Legion, than that they may 
alſo believe the Martyrdom of the I hebzan Le · 
gion ( Moyle's Works; vol. ii. p. 103;): to which 
good wiſh, I ſay with Le Clerc gaps 24, 

A. & M. tom. xxvii. * 93. } CHARA: X71 


ui Bavium n non a, ane ans carmina, Mev. 0 


Jortin's a on \Ecelefiaſtical Hiltory: ; vol. 1 
367. 2d Edition, London, 176 + 

Yet 1 ſhall not attempt to conceal a bermidabi 

my of Chriſtians and even of Martyrs, which is 
. H 2 8 
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100 ' VINDICS" I 
Doduors, if they will accept their ſervice.” As age 


ſoltliers ſuppoſed to have been crucified on Moun 


learned Tillemont (Mem. Ecclefiaſt. tom. ii! part i 


Philip and the donation of Conſtantine. But in co 


external teſtimonies, This legend, the abſurdityd 


lived within a thouſand years of the age of Tr 
and has not been able to obtain the poor ſanction 


the moſt credulous period of eccleſiaſtical hiſton 


. to inlilt under the banners Gf the . 


eimen of the extravagant legends of the middle ag 
I had produced the inſtance of ten thouſand Obriſtia 


Ararat, by the order either of Trajan or Hadrian 
For the mention and for the confutation of this ſtory 
I. had appealed to a papiſt and a proteſtant, tothe 


p. 438.), and to the diligent Geddes (Miſcellanie 
vol. ii. p. 203. ), and when Tillemont was not affail 
to ſay that there are few biſtories which: appearmon 
fabulous, I was not aſhamed of diſmiſſing the fabl 
with filent contempt. We may trace the degreesd 
fiction as well as thoſe of credibility, and the impem 
critic will not place on the ſame level the baptiſm 


ſidering the crucifixion of the ten thouſand Chriſtin 
ſoldiers, we are not reduced to the neceſſity of weigl 
ing any internal probabilities, or of diſproving a 


which muſt ſtrike every rational mind, ſtands nab 
and unſupported by the authority of any writerwhi 


uncorrupted martyrologies which were framed i 


The two Proteſtant Doctors will probably rejedili 
unſubſtantial preſent which has been offered the 
yet there is one of my adverſaries, the anonymoil 
Gentleman, who boldly declares himſelf the vot 
of the ten thouſand martyrs, and challenges me 
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r diſcredit a FACT which hitherto by many an 
jooked upon as well eſtabliſhed . Tt is pity that bo 
; prudent confeſfor did not whiſper in bis ear, tar, 
although the martyrdom of theſe military Saints , +. 
ike that of the eleven thouſand virgius, may contri- 
ute to the edification of the faithful, theſe wonder. 
al tales ſhould not be raſhiy expoſed'to the jealous _ > 
ind inquiſitive eye of thoſe proſane cxitics; whoſe — 
xamination always precedes, and lewelimes F . " = 
heir religious afſent. c 4 1 
Il. A grave and pathetic Snphhee rac CHARA 
by Dr. Chelſum, into his preface, that Meri Gibbon, 4x» enden 3 
5 has often referred to the fathers ofthe church, * or Rosius. ” 
eems to have entertained a genera diſtruſt of thoſe a 
eſpectable witneſſes. / The critic is ſcandalized at 
he epithets of ſcanty and ſuſpicious, which are ap- 
lied to the materials of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and if he 
annot impeach the truth of the former ;he'ceofures | 2 
n the moſt angry terms the injuſtice of the latter. He 
ſſumes, with pecuhar zeal; the defence of Euſebius, 4 
e venerable parent of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and 
Pbors to reſcye his character from the non ml - . = 
reſentation on which Mr. Gibbon has openly in- _ 
iſted“ . He obſerves, as if be ſagaciouſly foreſavw © fx 
he objection, That it will not be Tufficieat here i 
to alledge a few inſtances of apparent credulity ia AF 
ſome of the Fathers; in order to fix a general 
charge of ſuſpicion on all. But it may be ſufficient | 
0 alledge a clear and fundamental principle of 
iſtorical as well as legal Oxitieiſm, that e 1 
e are deſtitute of the meaus of comparing the teſti»: _— 
donies of the ' oppoſite parties, che evidence obany J 
bs 
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adverſaries, whom their hahits of Rudy and con. 


of indulging their paſſions, or of exerciſing thei 


Hume, and perhaps a few' others, have deſerved the 
| ſingular praiſe of holding the balance with aſteady 
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witneſs, il e e illuſtrious by his mal 405 titles 
zs juſtly to be ſuſpefted"in' his own cauſe. Tt-is uy 
fortunate enough, that I-ſhould be engaged with 


verſation appear to have left in total ignorance of 
| the principles Which — e _ 
ons and practice of mankind. 

As the ancient world was not Aiſtracted 1 the 
an conflicts of hoſtile fects, the free and eloquent 
writers of Greece and Rome had few opportunitie 


_ impartiality in the relation of religious events. Sin 
the origin of Theological Factions, ſome Hifts 
rians, Ammianus Marcellinus, Fra Paolo Thuanm 


and equal hand. Independent and unconneQed; 
they contemplated with the ſame indifference; the 
opinions and intereſts of the contending parties 
if they were ſeriouſly attached to a particular hb 
tem, they were armed with a firm and modenitt 
temper, -which enabled them to ſappreſs their aſſes 
tions; and to ſacrifice their reſentments. In this'(mil 
but venerable Synod of Hiſtorians, Euſebius cant 
claim a ſeat. I had acknowledged. and I ſtill thin! 
that his character was leſs tinctured with credulit 
chan that of moſt of his contemporaries ; but 38 bi 
enemies muſt admit, that he was fincere and earned 
in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity , ſo the warmeſt i 
his admirers, or at leaſt (of his readers muſt d 
cern, and will probably applaud, the religious 
which diſgraces or adorns every page of his Red 


Freren 
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paſtical Hiſtory. T his laborious and uſefut th was 
publiſhed at a time, between the defeat. of Licinius 


the Chriſtians was: ſill Warm, and when the Pa- 
and converſion of the great Conſtantine. The 
of ſcanty and ſuſpicious, were extracted from the 


of their own ſufferings, and of the cruelty of their 
enemies. The Pagans had ſo long and ſo contemp- 


almoſt all of that liitie de did exiſt, has been ac- 
cidentally loſt, or. purpoſely deſtroyed; and the can- 
did inquirer may vainly. wiſh- to compare with the 
Hiſtory of Euſebius, ſome Heathen narrative of the 
perſecutions of Decius and Diocletian. Under thefe 
circumſtances, it is the duty oſ an impartial judge 


picion the intereſted evidence of the accuſer; Reaſon 
juſtifies the ſuſpicion, and it ĩs confirmed by the con- 
ſtant experience of modern Hiſtory, in almoſt every 
inſtance where we have an opportunity of campar- 
ing the mutual complaints and apologies of the re- 


it in the nekt. $43 ae 


As we are deprived of the means. of been | 


and the Council of. Nice; when the reſentment, of 
aun, were aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by the recent vic - 
mat I ſhall dare to repeat the invidious epithets. 
accounts which the Chriſtians themſelves had given 
tuouſly neglected the riſing greatneſs of the Church, 


that the Biſhop of Cæſarea had little either to hope | 
or to fear from. the | writers of the oppoſite. partys 


to be counſel for the priſoner, ho is incapable of 
making any deſence ſor himſelf; and it is the firſt 
office of a counſel to examine with diſtruſt and fuſe | 


lizious ſaQions., "who have diſturbed: each other's | 
happineſs in this werde for the. ſake of ſeouring | 


. the ee relations of the Clitiftians «i Park | 
It is the more incumbent on us to improve the vg 
Portunities 'of trying the narratives of Euſebius, 5% 


= the original, and fometimes'occaſional; teſtimdoin 
4 . .. of the more ancient writers his own. party. Dr, 
Y OChbelſum has obſerved; that the celebrated paf. 
4 Mage of Origen, which has ſo much thianed'the 
 .- ranks of the army of Martyrs, muſt be confinedto! 
EF _ the perſecutions that bad already happened. I can. 


not diſpute this fagacious remark, but I ſhall wen 

A ture to add, that this paſſage more immediately re- 

pb lates to the religious tempeſts which had been ex 

"= cited in the time and country of Origen, and: ſtil 
m.ore particularly to the city of Alexandria, and tothe 
| © perſecution of Severus, in which young Origen ſuc. 
EL ceſfsfully-exhorted his father, to ſacrifice his life and 

Fortune for the cauſe of Chriſt. From ſuch unqueſti 

= onable evidence, I am authorized to conclude, that] 
1 the number of holy victims who ſealed their faith with 

their blood, was not, on this occaſion, very conſider. 

able: but I cannot reconcile this fair concluſion with 

E the poſitive declaration of Euſebius (L. vi. c.'2.p.258., 

© _ «that at Alexandria, in the perſecution; of Severus, 
| nan innumerable; at leaſt an indefinite multitude ( u 

of Chriſtians were honored with the crown of Mar 

tyrdom. The advocates for Euſebius may exert theit 

critical (kill-in proving that , and ys many and 

few, are ſynonymous and convertible terms, but 

they vill hardly ſuoceed in diminiſhing ſo palpable! 

a contradiction, or in removing the ſuſpicion-which 

FR deeply fixes, itſelf on the hiſtorical character of the 

Y Biſhop of e This * n 
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u ght me to read, 13 caution, che lbs 
d declamatory ſtyle which ſeems to magnify the 
ultitude of Martyrs and Confeſſors, and to aggra. 
ite the nature of their ſufferings.” From the ſame 
otives I ſelected,” with careful obſervation" the 
ore certain account'of the number of perſons Wh 
ally ſuffered death in the province of Paleſtine, 
ring the whole eight years' of the laſt a 4-9 
Porous perſecution.” | e 
Beſides the reaſonable Sivirnels" of: ſuſpicion, 
hich ſuggeſt themſelves to every liberal mind, 
@aioſt the credibility of the Eccleſiaſtical Aiftoriins, 2 
d of Euſebius, their venerable leader, I had | 
ken notice of two very remarkable paſſages of the 
ſhop of Cæſarea. He'frankly, or at leaſt indirectly, 
clares, that in treating of the laſt perſecution. 
e has related whatever might redound to the 
glory, and ſuppreſſed all that could tend to the 
ilgrace, of Religion, Dr. Chbelſum, who, 
this occaſion, moſt lacbentabfy! exclaims/thit 
e ſhould hear Euſebius, before we utterly con- 
mn him, has provided, with the aſſiſtance of his 
orthy colleague, an elaborate” defence for their 
mmon patron; and as if he were ſecretly conſcious 
the weakneſs. of the cauſe, he has contrived the 
ource of intrenching himſelf in a very muddy ſoil, - 
hind three ſeveral fortifications, which do not 
actiy ſupport each other; The advocate for the 
cerity of Euſebius maintains: iſt, That he never 
de ſuch a declaration: adly. That he had a right 
make it: and, zdly, That he did not obſerve it. 
eſe ſeparate and almoſt inconſiſtent apologies, I 
I eparataly conſider. 
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1. Dr Chelſum..is at a loſs howto! concile . .H 
woes pardon for weakening the force. of bis Hog | 
ſtyle; he declares; that It is plainly impoſſi 
to reconcile the expreſs words of the charge ei 
© bited; with any part of either of the paſſages app 
ed to in ſupport ofit If he means asTthi 
he muſt, that the expreſs words. of my text cannot 
found in that of Euſebius, 1 congratulate the imp 
tance of the diſcovery. But was it poſſihle 
it be my deſign to quote the words of Euſehiu u 
I reduced into one ſentence the ſpirit and fubſtan 
of two diffuſe and diſtinct paſſages ? If I bavegiy 
the true fenſe and meaning of the Eccleſia 
Hiſtorian, I have diſcharged the duties of a 
Interpreter; nor ſhall I refuſe to reſt the proof of: 
fidelity on the tranſlation; of thoſe. two Paſſages 
Euſebius, which Dr. Chelſum produces in 
favor. © But it is not our part to deſcrihet 
a n e which at laſt befel them (4 
« Chriſtians), ſinee it does not agree with our 
*to relate their diſſenſions and wickedneſs beforel 
e perſecution; on which account we have dete 
ned to relate nothing more concerning them 
may ſerve to juſtify the Divine Judgment 
e therefore have not been induced to make mend 
either of thoſe who were tempted in the perk 
*tion, or of thoſe who, made utter ſhipwredk 
their ſalvation, and who were ſunk of their 
_ *accord in the depths.of the ſtorm; but ſhalld 
* add thoſe things to, our General Hiſtory , » fl 
*may i in the firſt place be profitable to ourſeſ 
and alrerwants to poſterity.” OO n all 


uſebius, 5 niatthdite; TW F igengons 2 FA 8 
onfeſſors among themſelves, again declares that it is 


is intention to paſs over all theſe things. Whatfo. 
ever things, (continues the Hiſtorian, in the words 


of the Apoſtle, Who Mas recommending the practice 


of virtue, ) whatſoever things ate honeſt; w hatſoever 


things are of good report, i there be any vitue, and if 
there be any praiſe; theſe things Euſebius thinks 


moſt ſuitable to a Hiſtory of Martyrs of wonderfu! 
artyrs ; is the ſplendid epithet which Dr. Chelſum 
ad not thought proper to tranſlate. I ſhould betray 


very mean opinion of the judgment avd candor 


my readers, if l added a ſingle reflection on the 


ear and obvious tendency of the two paſſages of 


e Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian. I ſhall only obſerve, 
hat the Biſhop of Cæſarea ſeems to have claimed a 
rivilege of a ſtill more dangerous and extenſive 
ature. In one of the moſt learned and elaborate 


rorks that antiquity has left us, the Thirty: ſecond 


hapter of the Twelſth Book of his Evangelical 
reparation bears ſor its title this ſcandalous Propo- 


tion, How it may be lawful and fitting to uſe 


falſhood as a medicine, and for the benefit of 
thoſe who want to be deceived; ”? Ori dimen wore Tp 
v4 a ri Oe rug V ou tr DH deen e TY TUSTY rev. 


. 356, Edit, Grze. Rob. Stephani, Paris 1844.) 


this chapter he alledges a paſſage of Plato, which 


pproves the occaſional practice of pious and ſalu- 


ry frauds; nor is Euſebius aſhamed to juſtiſy the 
ntiments of the Athenian philoſopher by the 
xample of the ſacred writers of the Old Teſtament. 
2. J had contented myſelf with obſervin g, that 


/ 


; Hufebius kad violated gibi this ſandal law 
of hiſtory.” Ne quid vert dicers non audeat ;"nor could 
I imagine, if the ſact was allowed, that any you 
could poſſibly arife upon che / matter of right. To 

indeed miſtaken; and I now begin to underſiai - 
why I have given ſo little ſatisfaction to DHH C0 
ſum, and to other critics of the ſame complexion, y N 

our ideas of the duties and the ptivileges of a hiſtoria 
appear to be ſo widely different. It is alledged,'th 
every writer has a right to chuſe his ſubject, i 
the particular benefit of his reader ; that he I 
explained his own plan conſiſtently ; that he coy 
ſiders himſelf, according to it, not as a cou 
* plete hiſtorian of the times, but rather as} 
* didadtic writer, whoſe main object is to mall 
his work, like the Scriptures themſelves, pa 
© FITABLE Fox DOCTRINE; that, as he tral 
* only of the affairs of the Church, the plan i 
* leaſt excuſable, perhaps peculiarly proper; and th 
che has conformed himfelf to the principal duty 
©. hiſtorian,” while, according to his 1mmedit 
*defign, he has not particularly related any of tl 
*tranſaQtions which could tend to the diſgracel 

a religion. The hiſtorian muſt indeed be yeni 
rous, who will conceal, by his own diſgrace, tli 
ol his country, or of his religion. Whatever ſubiſ 
he has choſen, whatever perfons he introduces, 
owes to himſelf, „to the preſent age, and to poll 
rity, a juſt and perſect delineation of all that mi 
be praiſed; of all that may be excuſed, and of alli 
muſt be cenſured. If he fails in the mona > of 
important office, he partially violates the act 
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8 
bligations of truth and Anppoints his readers f the 
ſtruction which they might have derived from a fair 
arallel of the vices and virtues of the moſt illuſtrious 
haracters. Herodotus might range without control 
the ſpacious walks of the Greek and Barbaric 
omain, and Thucydides might confine his ſteps 
the narrow path of the Peloponneſian war; but 
oſe hiſtorians would never have deſerved the 
eem of poſterity if, they had deſignedly ſuppreſſed 
tranſiently mentioned thoſe facts which'could tend 
the diſgrace of Greece or of Athens. Theſe unal- 
Jrable dictates of conſcience and reaſon hive been 
dom 1 though they have been ſeldom 
ſſerved ; and we muſtiſineerely join in the honeſt 


mplaint of Melchior Canus, that the lives of - 
he philoſophers have been compoſed by Laertius, 
and thoſe of the Cæſars by Suetonius, with a 


uch ſtricter and more ſevere regard for hiſtoric. 
ruth, than can be found in the lives of faints 

nd martyrs, as they are deſcribed by Gatholicg 
vriters“ (See Loci Communes, L. xi. p. 650, ö 
ud Clericum, Epiſtol. Critic: v. p. 136. And yee 
partial repreſentation of truth ef far more per- 
tous conſequence in eccleſiaſtical, than in civil 
ory. If Laertius had concealed the defects of 
to, or if Suetonius had diſguiſed the vices Gf 
levſtus; we ſhould have been deprived 6f the 
owledge of ſome curious, and perhaps inſtructive, 

ts, and our idea of thoſe celebrated men might 

e been more favorable than they deſerved; but 
annot diſcover any practical inconveniences Which 

ld have been the reſult of our ignorance. But if. 
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| 1 | 

Rofebius had. fairly; an circumſtantially related 
b ſcandalous diſſenſions of the Confeſſors; if he hu 
= ſhown that their virtues were tinctured with 


1 and obſtinacy „ and that their lively faith" was W 
a exempt from ſome mixture of enthuſiaſm ; he woul 


baue armed his readers againſt the exceſſive ven 
IF tion for choſe holy men. which imperceptibly deg 
nerated into religious worſhip- The: ſucceſs 
theſe didactic hiſtories, by: concealing or palliain 
every (circumſtance of human infirmity, Was one 
the moſt efficacious means of conſecrating the u 
mory, the bones, and the vwritings of the an 
N the prevailing patty; and; a great part of the en 
and cortuptions of the Church of Rome may fil 
be aſcribed to this criminal diſſimulation of thed 
0 cleſiaſtical hiſtorians. As a Proteſtant Divine, I 
9 7 Chelſum muſt abhor theſe: corruptious; hut 
Chriſtian, he ſhould be careful leſt his apolagyl 
the prudent choice of Euſebius ſhould fix an irjdin 
cenſure - on the unreſerved ſincerity of the 
Evangeliſts. Inſtead of confining their narrative 
thoſe things which are virtuous and of good e 
inſtead of following the plan which is here rect 
| mended as peculiarly. proper: for. the affairs 6 
Church, the inſpired writers have thought it 
duty to relate the moſt minute circumſtances oft 
fall of St. Peter, without conſidering whether 
behaviour of an Apoſtle, who thrice dented 
Divine Maſter, might redound to the honor, d 


* 


the diſgrace of Chriſtianity: Dr Chelſum 2 8 
| be frightened by this unexpected conſequence, WWP* 
| let 


ſhould be deſirous of ſaying. his faith from! 


enemy 0 ipods: the l of: his, e 
dea vous. l ey bil 
The idactig method. of; writing biſtory was "op 
Dre profitably. exerciſed: by, Euſebius i In another „ 
ark , which he has entitled, I be Life of Conſtan- 
e, his gracious, patron and benefactor. Prieſts 
| poets have enjoyed in every age a privilege of 
ttery; But if the actiops of Conſtantine are com- 
red with the perfect idea of royal ſaint, which, ; 
der his name, has been delineated by the zeal and 
titude of Euſebius, the moſt indulgent reader | 
p confeſs, that When I ſty led him . courtly- 

, I could only be- reſtrained by my reſpect 

mol epiſcophb character from the uſe of a much 
her epithet. The other appellation of a paſſionate. 
aimer, which. ſeems - to have ſounded till 
re offenſive in the tender ears of Dr. Chelſum, | 
s not applied by me to Enns hut ta Latantins . 
ather to the hiſtorical declamation, De mor tibus 
cutorum ;;'and indeed it is much more; properly 


pted to the Rhetorician ,/ than to the Biſhop. 


h of thoſe authors was alike ſtudious of the glory 
onſtantine; but each of them directed the torrent 
is invectives ag unſt the tyrant,! whether. Maxenr 
Or Licinius, Whoſe recent defeat Was the actual 
me of popular and Chriſtian applauſe. This ſimple 
rvation may ſerve to extinguiſh a very trifling 
ection of my critic, That Euſebius has not repre- 
ed the ty rant nne the charaQeriofa 


Frey, 1 


adden 0 Sen E 


A 


© numentis curaret.“) Baron. Anal. Ecelefialt 


Wi ati ſcrutinizin ö | 
a might ſupport © thi integrity of Barons 
Tillemont, Lmay fairly obſerve, that both thoſe len 
ed Catholics have acknowled ed arid Sonden 
the diſſimulation of Euſebius, Which is partly dente 
and partly juſtified; by my adverfary. The hot 
able r of Baronius well deſerves to be tn 

ctibed. - He (the paſſages already quoted def 

in confcribenda perſecutionis hiſtoria Euſeby 
parum explens numeros ſui muneris; dim peri 
ac fi panegyrim ſcriberet non kiRotindi, trium 
duntaxat martyrum atque vidorias';4now a0 
* lapſus jacturamque fidelium poſteris friptbes 


D. 302, No. 41. See likewiſe Tillemont Mens 
cleéſ. tom. v. p. 62. 186; tom. vii? p.130.) Ina 
inſtance, Dr. Chelſum appeared 10 de more ci 
lous than a Monk: on the preſent ocaſiom h 
ſhown himſelf leſs lincere than a Cardinal and m 
obltinate than à Janſeniſt. goa aond 

3. Vet the advocate for Euſcbivs has ſtill at 
xpedicari in reſerve. Perhaps he made the wid 
nate declaration of his partial deſign, perhaps 
had a right to make it; but at leaſt his actuſern 
admit, that be has ſaved his honot by not ker 
his word ſince I: my ſelf have taken notice of 
CORKRUPPTION OF MANNERS AND PRINCIPLES ami 
the Chriſtians ſo rorcIBLY /LamENTED by Eulebiw 
He has indeed indulged himſelf in a ſtrain of 
and indefinite cenſure, which may generally be 
and which cannot be perſonally offenſive,; bi 
alike incapable of W or of n 


ſeen 


v 


ems to Tu no ld 3 certain aim. FREY 
jight have read his ſatire againſt women in a circle 
Roman ladies, and each of them might have liſten- 
with pleaſure to the amuſing deſcription of the 
arious vices and follies, from which ſhe berſelf was 
perfectly free. The moraliſt, the preacher ,. the 
cleſiaſtical hiſtorian, enjoy a ſtill more ample lati- 
de of invective; and as a long as they abſtain from 
py particular cenſure, they may ſecurely expoſe, and 
en exaggerate, the ſins of the multitude, The. pre- 
pts of Chriſtianity. ſeem to linculcate aſtyle of mor- 
cation, of abaſement, of ſelf contempt; and the oy 
ypocrite who aſpires, to the reputation of a ſaint 
ten finds ſit convenient to affect the language of a2 
nitent. I ſhoulddoubt whether Dr Chelſum is much 
quainted with the comedies of Moliere. If he has 
er read that inimitable maſter, of human life, he 
ay recollect whether Tartuffe was very much n 
confeſs bis "wy guilt, IO, he e 


Oui, mon 1 je l un machn un be 
Un mallieuretm pecheur, tout plein iniquite, 75 
Le plus grand ſcelerat gui ait jamais etc. 
Ciaque inſtant de ma vie et charge de frat, 
Elle neſt qu'un amas de N & dordures., 
. 5 „ a . s. 
Oui, mon cher fu, 8 tratez moi de . 
Dinfame, de perdu, de voleur, d homicide ; 
Accablex moi de noms encore plus er; "7s 
Je ny contredis point, je les ai merites „ te 
E j en veux d genou ſouffrir lignominie,, 
Comme une, A WWE; CL 68; PO 8: 
Fol . 55 


05 Tartuffe with that of Euſebius; the former pointe 
his invectives againg himſelf, the latter directed the 


ptudent Biſhop of Cæſarea did not ſpecify any play 

vor perſon for the object of his cenſure, he cariqal 
juſtly be accuſed, even by his friends, of violati 
the profitable plan of his didactic hiſtory. 


mention of thoſe who were tempted and who | 
during the perſecution, has countenanced a ful 


and that his tenderneſs for the wounded fame of h 


are angry and clamorous in aſſerting the innocent 


| Rep farther, and ſhall n that the char 


ſebius; whoſe moral character cannot be preſen 


the Biſhop of Czfarea, on a very important occal 


It is Bor my integeib⸗ to re the carb 


againſt the times in which he had lived: but as th 


The extreme caution of Euſebius, who dec Fl 


cion that he himſelſ was one of thoſe unhappy vidind 


brethren aroſe from a juſt apprehenſion of. his 01 
diſgrace. In one of my notes „ T had obſerved, th 
he was charged with the guilt of ſon Cetin M0 
pliances, in his own preſence, and inthe Councilt 
Tyre. Iam therefore accountablefor the realicy on 
and not for the truth of the accuſation: but a8 
two Doctors, who on this occaſion unite their on 


the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian ***, I ſhall advanee 


againſt Euſebius, though not legally proved,'is ij 
ported by a reaſonable ſhare of preſumptive evident 

I have often wondered why our orthodox Dwi 
ſhould be ſo earneſt and zealous in the defence of 


unleſs by the ſacrifice of a more illuſtrious, and, 
really believe, of a more innocent victim. Eit 


violated the 0 of Chriſtian e. and wy 12 


bl 
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Biſhop, whom he produced at Tyre alive and 
ziouſly breaking a conſecrated chalice, in a village 
ollibly, have exiſted. (Athanaſ. tom. i. p 731,732. 


and Euſebius of Cæſarea, the venerable father of 
ccleſiaſtical hiſtory, conducted this iniquitous pro. 


pf whom had been preſent at the Synod of Tyre, ad- 


accompanied them to Tyre, bad accuſed, Euſebius 
w Tv 19 6u.042ynror. (Athanal. tom. i. p. 728.) Beſides 
his ſhort and authentic memorial, which eſcaped the 
> conſonant but more circumſtantial narrative of the 


accuſation of Euſebius may be found in the writings 
of H piphanius (Hzref, Ixviii. p. 723, 724-), the learned 


n 


r we mult fix a charge of ealumny. T - almoſt of for; 
gery, on the head of the great Athanaſius, the ſtan- 
lard- bearer of the Homoouſian cauſe, and the firmeſt _ 
dillar of the Catholic faith. In the Council of Tyre Io 

e was accuſed of murdering, orat leaſt of mutilating 


ahurt [Athanaſ. tom. i. p. 783. 786); and of ſacriles 


here neither church, nor altar, nor chalice, could, 


ireſſed an epiſtle or manifeſto in favor of Achanaſius 
o all they Biſhops of the Chriſtian world. In this 
piſtle they pg that ſome of the Confeſſors, who 


Biſhop of Salamis, who was born about the time of 
he Nec of N He * Wed in one of the 


302.) Notwithſtanding the cleareſt, proofs of his inno- 
ence, Athanaſius was oppreſſed by the Arian faction: 


ecution from a motive of perſonal enmity. (Athaflaſ. ; 
om. i. p. 728. 795. 797. Four years afterwards, a 
ational council of the Biſhops of Egypt, forty-nine 


— 


ff Cæſarea of an act relative to idolatrous ſacrifice. 
* Eurονε 0 oe Kairegeic rug Haaf ri duc Ar,“: vio 


nowledge or the candor ofour con federate Doctors. 
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continued Potamon, were we not in priſon togethe 


. eye for the ſake of truth; but I cannot diſcen 
that you have loſt any one of your members. You 


could you contrive to eſcape from priſon, unleli 
vou ſtained your conſcience, either by actual gui 


5 Euſebius immediately broke up the meeting, and dil 
covered, by his anger, that he was confounded 
Witneſs whom I have produced. Potamon Was mol 
to Which he alluded had been of a private and doubb 


tage of the reſpect which my reverend adverſaries muſ 
entertain for the character of a Confeſſor. But I can 


teral eine (ſee Photius, * 296, 297. ) atteſt 
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kelllons of His une Potanion, NE” of Hick 
= Egypt, addreſſed Euſcbius in the following words; 

* How now, Euſebius, can this be borue, that you! 
« Hould be ſeated as a judge, while che innocent 
4 Athanaſius is left ſtanding ava criminal? Tell mg 


« during the perſecution ? For my own part, I lof 


bear not any marks of your ſufferings for Jeſus 
* Chriſt; but here you are, full of life, and with al 
4 the parts of your body ſound and entire: Hoy 


„or by a criminal promiſe to our perſecutors?! 


or provoked by the reptoachbs or the 8 


Potamon. 
I ſhould deſpiſe tay ſelf, if I were capäblexf magni 
fying, for a preſent occaſion, thę. authority ofthe 


aſſuredly actuated by a ſtrong prejudice againſt the 
perſonal enemy of his Primate; and if the tranſaQion 


ful kind, I would not take any ungenerous advan 
diſtruſt the veracity of Potamon, when he confine 


himſelf to the aſſertion of a fat, which lay with 
the compaſs of his perſonal knowledge: and coll 
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hat « Euſebius was long 8 in priſon to alt 
is friend, the Martyr Pamphilus, in compoling | 
e firſt five books of his. Apology for Origen, II 


e admit that Euſebius was impriſoned, he muſt 
ave been diſcharged, and his diſcharge muſt have 


een either honorable, or criminal, or innocent. 


his patience vanquiſhed the cruelty of the Tyrants : 
iniſters, a ſhort relation of his on confeſſion and 
fferings would have formed an uſeful and edifying 


apter in his Didactic Hiſtory of the perſecution 


Paleſtine; and the reader would have been: ſatis- © | 


d of the veracity of a hiſtorian who valued truth | 


ove his life. If it had been in his power to juſtify, | (- 


even to excuſe, the. manner of bis diſcharge from 
ion, it was his idtereſt,” it was his duty, to pre- 


2 the doubts and ſuſpicions which muſt ariſe from 


ſilence under theſe delicate circumſtances. . Not-. 
thſtanding theſe urgent reaſons, Euſehius has ob. 
ed a profound, and perhaps a prudent ſilence : 


ough he frequently celebrates the merit and mar- 


dom of his friend Pamphilus (p. 371. 304. 419. 
7. Edit. Cantab.) he never inſinuates that he was 
companion in priſon; and while he 4 el 
cribes the eight years perſecution in Paleſtine, 
never repreſents himſelf in any other light 5 
t of a ſpectator. Such a conduct in a writer, 
o relates with a viſible ſatisfaction the hovorable. _ 
nts of his own life, if it be not abſolutely can. 
red as an evidence of conſcious guilt, 7 1 © 
1 Tyne may Juſtify, the DONG * the MOB... 
id critic. 


et 0 firmneſs of I Dr. Randolph is not makes 


2 


1 


Valeſius; but ſafely diſregarded a difficulty whid 


5 my * =  vxvicaTiION or 


. by theſe rational fulpioicnss a6 — in 
à magiſterial tone to inform me, That it is highly 
* e 409 mi from the general well-known deciſion 

& of the Church in ſuch caſes, that had his apoſtag 
| © been known, he would have riſen to thoſe high 
« honors which he attained, or been admitted 
& all indeed to any other than lay communion Thi 
N objection did not ſurpriſe me, as J had; 
ready ſeen the ſubſtance of it in the Prolegomena 


had not appeared of any moment to the nate 
council of Egypt, and I ſtill think that a hundn 
Biſhops, with Athanaſius at their head, were as 
petent judges of the diſcipline of the fourth cen 
as even the Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divini 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. As a work of fapal 
rogation, I have conſulted, however, the Antiqg 
ties of Bingham (See L. iv. c.ui. . 6, 7. vol. p.t 

&c fol edit.) and found, as! expected. that mut 
real learning had made him cautious and mod 
After a careful examination of the facts and auth 
| rities already known to me, and of thoſe with whit 
J was ſupplied by the diligent antiquarian, Ti 
| perſuaded that the theory and the practice off 
. Cipline were not invariably the ſame, that pi 
cular examples cannot always be reconcile 
general rules, and that the ſtern laws of juſticeol 
yielded to motives of policy and convenience, 
| temper of Jerom towards thoſe whom he conſidal 
as heretics, was fierce and unforgiving ; yu 5 
Dialogue of Jerom againſt the Luciferians, | 
Fhave read with infinite cath Oy ii. Pp: 15 


pediency of ſoothing and reconciling a numerous 
party of offenders. The moſt rigid diſcipline, with 
regard to the eccleſiaſtics ho had fallen in time of 
perſecution, is expreſſed in the loth Canon of the 
Council of Nice; the moſt remarkable indulgence 
was ſhown by the Fathers of the ſame Council to 
the lapſed, the degraded, the ſchiſmatic Biſhop of 
Lycopolis. Of the penitent ſinners, ſome might eſ- 
cape the ſhame of a public conviction or confeſſion, | 
and others might be exempted from the rigor of cle · 
rical puniſhment. Tf Euſebius incurred the guilt of 


this criminal tranſaction might be ſuppreſſed by the 
influence of money or favor; a ſeaſonable journey 
into Egypt might allow time for the popular. ru- 
mors to ſubſide. The crime. of Euſebius might be 
protected by the 1 impunity of many Epiſcopal Apoſ- 
ates [See Philoſtorg. L. ii. c. 18. p. 21. Edit. Gotho- 
red.); and the governors of the church very rea- 


ſonably deſired to retain in their ies the-mel} 
earned Criſtian of the age. 1 


7615 


Before I return theſe ſheets to the a Lend - 


te title of A Few. Remarks, &c. was publiſhed againſt 
my Hiſtory in the courſe. of the laſt ſummer. The 
unknown writer has thought proper to ''diſtins 


has not conhaeteds  wizh bi 
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47. Edit. Baſil, 1536.), is the ſcaſonable and: dex: IT 
erous performance of a ſtateſman, who felt the ex · | 


a ſacrilegious promiſe, (for we are free to accept 
the milder alternative of Potamon, ) the proofs of 


ot forget an anonymous pamphlet, which, under 


guiſh himſelf by the emphatic , yet vague, appel 
lation of A GgnTLEMan: but I muſt He that he Z 


70 
Vs 


* 


- * * | 
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. pPraces thoſe phantoms (for inſtance, an imaginary 
=. Tie“ “:) which can ſcarcely find a ſhelter in the 
Y gloom of an Italian convent; and the reſentment 


4 extended to the moſt enlightened of the PxoTESTANT, 
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5 he / Sitbes of that TART Wl chalet: Fad ignorant of 
che mo tives which can urge a man of a liberal mind; 
and liberal manners, to attack without provocation, 
and without tendevobfs » any work which may hays 
contributed to the information, or even to the amuſe! 

ment, of the Public. But I amwell convinced that i 
author oſ ſuch a work, who boldly gives his name af 
huis labors to the world, impoſes on his adverſaria 


"= YO the fair and honorable obligation of encountering 
Him in open daylight, and of ſupporting the weight 
| of their aſſertions by the credit of their names, The 
| effuſions of wit, or the productions of reaſon, 'may! 
be accepted from a ſecret and unknown hand- The 


critic who attempts to injure the reputation ofan- 
other, by ſtrong imputations which may poſſibly) 
be falſe, ſhould renounce the ungenerous hope of 
concealing behind a maſk the vexation of diſappoink 
ment. and the guilty bluſh of detection: 
Alter this remark, which I cannot make without 
e degree of concern, I mall frankly deelare, 
' that it is not my wiſh or my intention to proſecute 
| with this Gentleman a literary altercation.” - There 
lies between us a broad and unfathomable gulph; 
and the heavy miſt of prejudice and ſuperſtition; 
which has in a great meaſure been diſpelled by the 
free inquiries of the preſent age, ſtill continves to] 
involve the mind of my adverſary. He fondly ems 


which he points againſt me, might frequently be 
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in his opinion, os the Haaxricir kritite b 25 
plervations are divided into a number of uncon- 
ted paragraphs, each of which contains ſome 4 
tion from my Hiſtory, and the angry, yet com- 
only trifling, expreſſion of bis diſapprobation and 
iſpleaſure. 853 hoſe ſentiments I cannot' hope to re- 
ove; and as the religious opinions of this Gentle. 
an are principally founded on the infallibility of 
de Church *, they are not calculated to make 
very deep impreſſion on the mind of an Engliſh 
ader. The view of fats will be materially affected 

y the contagious influence of dodrines. ' The mau 
tho refuſes to judge of the conduct of Lewis XIV. 

xd Charles V. towards their Proteſtant ſubjects, 4 f |: 
clares himſelf incapable of diſtinguiſhing the i | 
perſecution and toleration. The devout Papiſt 

ho has implored on bis knees the interceflion . 

Cyprian, will ſeldom preſume to examine the 
tions of the Saint by the rules of hiſtorical evi. | 
nce and of moral propriety. Inſtead of thehome- 
likeneſs which 1 had exhibited of the Biſhop 
Carthage , my adverſary bas ſubſtituted a life of 
yprian ***, full of What the French call on&ron; 
d the Engliſh; canting (See Jortia's Remarks, Vol. 
p. 239. ): to which I can only reply, that thoſe 
o are diſſatisfied with the principles of Moſheim 
d Le Clerc, muſt view with eyes very different 5 
dm mine, the Eccleſiaſtical L of the third 2% 
tury. 5 
It would ba an enillef difcolfion! ( endleſs in every * 
Ie of the word) were T to examine the cavils 
ich ſtart e up, and expire. in every page” of this 
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| \ criticilm., on the inexbauſtible 1 _ opinion 


Which are here produced are. of ſo brittle 2 fu 


. was able to diſcoyer an example of ſome. mom 
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characters, and intentions. Moſt of the inſlang 


\ Nance, that they fall in 385 as ſoon as they g 
touched: and I ſearched for ſome time belan 


where the Gentleman had fairly ſtaked his ve 
city againſt. ſonie poſitive ep” Ba in the Ty 
laſt Chapters of my Hiſtory. At laſt I percei 
that he has abſolutely denied n that any. thing d 
de gathered from the Epiſtles of St. Cyprian, | 
from his treatiſe De Unitate Zccleſie, to which 
had referred, to juſtify my account of the ſp 
tual pride and licentious manners of ſome-of | 
confeſſors. As the numbers of the Epiltles 
not the ſame in the edition of Pamelius and 
that of Fell, the critic may be excuſed for 
taking my quotations, if he will acknowledge 
he was ignorant of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and t 
| he never heard of the troubles excited by the 
ritual pride of the Confeſſors, who uſurped 
privilege of giving. letters of communion to 
nitent ſinners, But my reference to the e 
De Unitaie Eccleſi ie was clear and direct; the i 
iſe itſelf contains only ten pages, and the foll 
ing words might be diſtinctly read by any f 
Jon who underſtood the Latin language. 

& quiſquam miretur, dilectiſſimi fratres , etian 
« confeſſoribus quoſdam ad iſta procedere, it 

« quoque aliquos tam nefanda tam gravia pecca 
0 Neque enim confeſſio immunem facit ab 1k 
he dabei; aut contra tentationes, & pericula 


quibuſdam videntes ingemiſcimus & dolemus. 


ngenuous behaviour of my concealed advetſary. 
Aſter this example, which I have fairly choſen 


uaintance. But as two topics have occurred, 
vhich are intimately connected with the ſubject 
ff the preceding ſheets, I have inſerted each of 
hem in its proper place, as the concluſion of the 


Doctors, Chelſum and Randolph. | 

It is not without ſome mixture of. mortification 
nd regret, that I now look back on the number 
pf hours which I have conſumed, and the num- 


pf wilful miſrepreſentations, groſs errors, and ſer- 


onſolation from the. occaſional advantages which 


t is impoſſible for me to conſider as objects ei- 
her of terror or of eſteem. The ſpirit of reſentment, 
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incurſus atque iel n An in ſeculo 25 
poſitum perpetu# ſecuritate defendit: ceterum 


nunquam in confeſſoribus, fraudes, & ſupra, & = 
adulteria poſtmodum videremus, qua nunc in 


his formal declaration of Cyprian, which is fol- 
pwed by ſeveral long periods of admonition and _ 
enſure, is alone ſufficient. to expoſe the ſcanda- 
dus vices of ſome of the Confeſſors. and the diſ. 


s one of the moſt- ſpecious and important of his 5 
dbjections, the candid Reader would excuſe me, 


from this moment I declined he Gentleman ac- 


ourth article of my anſwers to Mr. Davis, and 
ff the firſt article of my reply to the confederate 


der of pages which I have filled, 1 in vindicating 8 
y literary and moral character from the charge 


ile plagiariſms. I cannot derive any triumph or 


may have gained over three adverſaries, whom 
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1  VINDICATION; Kc. ns 4 
and dy: other lividy' ſenlkiign; * long * | 


been extinguiſhed; and the pen would ſince hay 
© dropped from my weary hand, had I not * 
ſupported in the execution of this ungrateful tal 
by the conſeiouſneſs, or at leaſt by the opinion! 
that I was diſcharging a debt of honor to the Pil 
lic and to myſelf. I am impatient to diſmiſs, a 
to diſmiſs FOR "EVER, this odious contfoverſ) 
with the ſucceſs of whiets I cannot ſurely be elated 
and I have only to requeſt, that, as ſooa as my 
readers are convinced of my. EY 1 th 
would forget wa mann, 5 
brurmen Siair, 51 „ 
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- n. „ following 2 . con! „ Adi 101 
N was found with the Manuſcript of the Mend | 
55 ww the Houſe of Brunſwick : there can be ti 
dauoubt of its being the Copy à Letter 10 i 

_ LanGtEk, Librarian to the Ducal Library 
Molſenbuttel; andit is here. inſerted as relat 
ro 9s Memoirs. $ f 5 LOS, BT 15 3 


oh my) N Route, ce 12 Octobre 179 


my 


g vous aurois nice remercie, Monſieur, des * 

obligeans que vous avez bien voulu vous don 

1 pour me procurer les Origines Guelfice , fi dun 
notrehonnft libraire M. Port ne m'ayoit pA 

K que vous Etiez en voyage, fi de Vautre.je nay 
= pas Ete moi-meme en,proie a [acces de goutte lex 
* rigoureux & le plus long que jaye encore er 
Nous revoici a preſent dans notre état ordinal 
je marche, & vous ne courrez plus. Je vous ſupp 
bien &tabli, bien enfonce dans votre immenſe bil 
theque: Votre curioſité, peut-etre votre ami 
dèſirera de connoitre mes amuſemens, mes tray 
mes projets pendant les deux ans qui ſe ſont cc 
. depuis la derniere publication de mon grand ou 
Aux queſtions indiſcrettes qu'on ſe permet 
ſouvent vis- A- vis de moi, je reponds avec une i 

4 _ refrognee & une manière vague; mais je ne 
3 rien avoir de cache pour vous, & pour mill 
=_ | franchiſe que vous aimez, je vous avoueral fi 
rellement que ma confidence eſt fondee en pant 
le beſoin que jaurai de votre ſecours. Apres 
| | [ 


8 my * i 
tour d Auge les premiers mois ont ett con. 
cres àᷣ la jouiſſance de ma liberté & de ma biblio- 
que, & vous ne ſerez pas etonnè ſi Jai renouvelle 
e connoiſſance familière avec nos auteurs Grecs, 
ja fait vœu de leur reſet ber tous les jours une 
ortion de mon loifir. Je paſſe ſous filence ces triſtes 
omens dans leſquels3 je n a et occups qu 4 Den 
pleurer mon ami; mais deſque Jai 5 — A 
e retrouver un eſprit moins agne, Jai cherché 3 
e donner quelque diſtraction plus forte & plus 
tereſſante que la ſimple lecture. Le ſouvenir de 
a ſervitude de vingt ans ma cependant effrayes 
je me ſuis bien promis de ne plus 'm 'embarquer | 
ans une entrepriſe de longue haleine que je fache - 
rois vraiſemblablement jamais. Il vaut bien mieux, 
e ſuis- je dit, choiſir dans tous les pays & dans 
us les ſiecles, des morceaux hiſtoriques que je traite- 
1 ſeparement ſuivant leur nature & felon mon 
dic. Lorſque ces opuſcules (je pourraĩ les nommer 
Anglois Hiſtorical Excurſions) me fourniront un 
blume; je les donnerai au Public: ce don pourroĩt 
re renouvelle juſqu à ce que nous ſoyons fatigues, 
ce Public ou moi mEme: mais chaque volume, 
dmpler par lui mEme, n'exigera point de ſuite, 
au lien d'etre borne comme la diligence au grand 
emin, je me promenerai hbrement"dans le champ 
 Phiſtoire, en m'arrEtant partout ot je trouverai 
's points 85 vue agreables. Daus ce projet je ne 
dis qu'un inconvenient, un objet interefſant s tend. 
vagrandit ſous le travail: je poutrois etre en. 
ne au delà de mes bornes, mais je ſerai douce- 
ent  entrains ö ans 8 & 2 contrainte, 


( 


* 


. 8 1 "6 . 


. FRE ont été vile Ao le chain 1 
| wma premiere excurſion, & ce choix yous:expliquad 
pourquoi j 2i dem ande avec tant d' empreſſement ig | 

'-_  Oragines, Guelfics, Dans mon Hiſtoire Jayois. rendy 
compte de dez allianbes illuſtres ; d'un fils. du Ma 
quis Azo d 'Eſte avec une fille de Robert,Guiſcal | 
d'une princelle. de Brunſwick avec Vempereur Greg 
Un premier appercu.de Fantiquité & de la grande 
de la maiſon de Brunſwick, a excite ma.curioſith 
cru poyvoir intéreſſer les deux;nations ul 
e le plus par les memoires, d'une famille.q 
eſt, fortie de Fun. pour. regner ſur Vautre- Mes 
cherches, en me devoilant la beauté de ce ſuje 
mien ont fait voir I'&tendue & la difficulte. Lorig 
daes Marquis de Ligurie, & peut-etre, de To 
a tte ſuffiſamment . Eclaircie. par Muratori & L 
nitz; Vitalie du moyen age, ſon biſtoire. & ſes n 
numens, me ſont. tres connus, & je ne ſuis pas nf 
content. de-ce que Jai deja &crit ſur la branches 
dette d'Efte,. qui eſt demeurce fidelle à garderk 
| cendres caſanieres. Les anciens Guelfs ne me {g 
point étrangers, & je me crois en état de rend 
compte de la puiſſance & de la chute de leurs b 
tiers, les Ducs de Baviere & de Saxe. La ſucceli , 
dela Maiſon de Brunſwick au trone, de la Gra 
Bretagne ſera très aſſurement la partie la Plus i af 
reſſante de mon travail; mais tous les materiaual 
trouvent dans ma langue, & un Anglois den 
rougir sil n'ayoit pas approfondi Phiſtoire mode 
& la conſtitution actuelle de ſon pays. Mais el. 
le premier Duc & le premier Electeur de Daun 
uf trouve ieee 
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| ſentier Etroit & 'raboteux ;, & les diviſions; 2 2 


us-diviſions de tant de -beknoligs & de territoires; 
pandent ſur ce ſentier Ii cogſulion d un labyrinthe 
nealogique. Les svenem ei lags Eclat & fans Rai. 


n, ſont bornes 4 un province, Allemagne, & 


n'eſt que vers la fa de cette perioſ qus je ſerois 


peu ranime- par la reformation; "Ia 


nte ans, & la nouvelle puiſſance de Pet: 4 


"Mme je me props de crayonner des mEmoiſes, 
non pas de « -une hiſtoire, je marcherois | 
s doute d'un pas ide je prefenterois des res * 
Jtats plut6t que des faits, des obſervations plutõt 
e des rẽcits: mais vous ſentes combien un tableau 
eral exige des vonndiſſances particulicres,; com: 
n Pauteur doit stre plus favant que ſon Hvrer 
cet auteur il eſt à deux cent lieues de la Saxes 
gnore la langue, & il'ne''s'eſt jamais applique à 
iſtoire de Allemagne. Eleigné des ſources, at 
lui reſte qu un feul moyen+pour les faire douler 
s fa bibliotheque. C'eſt de ſe ménager ſur les 
x memes un correſpondant exact, un EY 
oracle enfin qu ' puiſſe conſulter dans tous ſes 
oins. Par votre caractere, votre eſprit, vos lu. 
res, votre poſition, vous tes cet homme = 
x & unique, que je cherche; & quand vous 
diqueriez un ſuppleant aulli capable que vous 
e, je ne m'addreſſerois pas avec la meme con. 


ee un etranger. Je vous accablerois ene | 


queſtions, & de nouvelles queſtions naĩtront 
ent de vos reponſes; 1 ze vous prierois de fouiller _ 
s votre vaſte N F DOE * des 
ſox. V. 8 1 

* . 


| 5 


n 


F ies "REY des code « n 
mens ſur tous les objets qui peuvent intreſe my 
travail. Mais jignore/ft vous <tes diſpoſe a 

E _  yotre loiſir, vos Etudes cheries; à une 9 
dance penible, ſans agrẽmens & ſans gloire, len 
flatte que vous feriez quelque choſe pour moi, you 
feriez davantage pour Thonneur de la Maiſon Ah 


auelle vous*©tes- attaché; mais ſuis- je en droit & 
A ſuppoſer que mes Ecrits puiſſent contribuer à f 
honneur? — Jattends, Monſieur, votre rEponl 
qu'elle ſoit prompte & franche; 1 vous daign 
vous aſſocier à mon entrepriſe, je vous envoyen 
ſur le champ mon premier interrogatoire; vote 
3 mee decideroit a renoncer à mon deſſein, ou du moi 
5 A lui donner une nouvelle forme. Jöſe en md 
; temps vous demander un profond ſecret: un 
. indiſcret ſeroit TEpEtE par cent bouches, & * | 
__ le deſagrement de voir dans les journaux, & bien 
1 dans les papiers Anglois, une annonce, peut. 
Aefigurée, de mes 1 lictEraires) N ne M 
_ Wußte qua vous ſeul. 5 [ 
4 50 Fj al Vhonneur' Ctr, be. þ 
f oy ; 
| G 5 , | © ; v 
1 by 
| ſir 
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As Engliſh ſubject may be prompted, by a juſt 
and liberal curioſity, to inveſtigate the origin and 
ſtory of the Houſe of Brunſwick, which, aſter an 
alliance with the daughters of our kings, has been _ 
called by the voice of aà free people to the legal - 
inheritance of the Crown. From George the Firſt 
and his father, the firſt Elector of Hanover, re 
aſcend, in a clear and regular ſeries, to the firſtt 
Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, who received | 
his inveſtiture from Frederick the Second, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. If theſe ample 
poſſeſſions had been the gift of the Emperor to 
ſome adventurous ſoldier, to ſome faithful client, 
we might be content with the antiquity and luſtte 
of a noble race, which bad been enrolled nearx 
fx hundred years among the Princes of Germany. 
But our ideas are raiſed and our proſpect is opened, =_ 
by the diſcovery, that the firſt Duke of Brunſwick 
was rather degraded than adotned by his new title. 
ſince it impoſed the duties of feudal ſervice on the 
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progenitors in the female line. But the genuine! 


Vas planted in the Italian ſoil. As far as our ſight cu 
reach, we diſcern the firſt founders of the race inthe! 


_ the offepring of the ſecond. 


firſt Elector, will be connitted on either ſide wil 
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free nad enen FIR which alone had 4 be 
| ſaved in theſhipwreck of the more ſplendid fortune 


of his Houſe. His anceſtors had been inveſted with 
the powerful Duchies of Baharia and Saxony, which 


extended far beyond their limits in modern geo 
graphy: from the Baltic Sea to the confines of Rome 
they were obeyed, or reſpected, or feared; and i; 
the quarrel of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the for! 
mer appellation was derived from the name of then 


maſculine deſcent of the Princes of Brunſwick mult 


be explored beyond the Alps: the venerable tree, 


which has ſince overſhadowed Germany and Britin 


Marquiſſes of Eſte, of Liguria , and perhaps dl 
Tuſcany. In the eleventh century, the primitive j 
Nem was divided into two branches; 3: the. eldet 


migrated to the banks of the Danube and the Elbe 


the younger more humbly adhered to the neigh 
bourhood of the Adriatic: the Dukes of Brunſwick 
and the Kings of Great Britain are the deſcendants 
of the firſt; the Dukes of Ferrara and Modena wen © 


This ſhort review may vali and juſtify th 
threefold diviſion of theſe Memoirs, which approy 
priates a ſeparate book to — I. TRE IraLian Di 
SCENT; II. THS Grrman Rzon; and III. Tas 
BxirisR Success10n of tlie Houſe of Brunſwick 
The obſcure interval, from the firſt Duke to the 


the more ſplendid ſcenes of their ancient and moden 


* ** 
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iſtory. The cmi date aud dignity of their: . = 
edigree will be fixed by a fair parallel with the 2 

oſt illuſtrious families of Europe, Even the flowers 
if fiction, ſo profuſely ſcattered over the cradle b 
he Princes of Eſte , diſcloſe a remote and decreaſing = 
ſight, which is finally loſt in the darkneſs of the 
abulous age. But it will be prudent, before we liſten 
o the rude or refined tales of invention, to erect a 
rong and ſubſtantial edifice of truth on the learn. 
ed labors of Leibnitz and Muratori. 1 
The genius and ſtudies of Leibnitz have 1 1 
is name with the firſt philoſophic names of his age 


ny nd country; but his reputation, perhaps, would „ 
: de more pure and; permanent, if he had not am- 
y itioully graſped the Whole circle of buman ſcience. 


\s a theologian , he ſucceſſively contended with 
be ſceptics, who believe too little, and with the 
apiſts, who believe too much, and with the he- 
tics, who believe otherwiſe than is inculcated 

y the Lutheran confeſſion of Augſburgh. Let 

e Philoſopher betrayed his love of union and 
eration : his faith in Revelation was accuſed, | 
chile he proved the Trinity by the principles of 
gie; and in the defence of the attributes and 
ovidence of the Deity, he was ſuſpected of a2 A 
cret correſpondence with his adverſary Bayle. 3 
be metaphyſician expatiated i in the fields of air: 3 
s pre · eſtabliſned harmony of the ſoul and body 
icht have provoked the jealouſy. of. Plato; i 
s optimiſm, the belt of all poſſible worlds, ſeems _ "" 
idea too vaſt for a mortal mind. He was a U.. 
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to mankind the ſacred fire which he had ſtolen fol 


of chemiſtry, mechanics, and the arts; and i 


prudence; and while he taught, he aſpired ton 
and Germany. The annals of Brunſwick, of 
empire, of the ancient and modern world, wal 


_ preſent to the mind of the Hiſtorien; and he coil 
turn from the ſolution of a problem, to the dull 


nor could he aſſume the character of a Gra 
ian, without forming the projet of an unive 


often interrupted by the occaſional politics E 


of the Princes and patrons to whoſe ſervice hey 
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like. his brethren, he amuſed himſelf with creating 
a globe; and his Protogea, or Primitive art 
has not been uſeleſs to the laſt bypotheſis of Buffon 
which prefers the agency of fire to that of Water 
I am not worthy to praiſe the Mathematician; hi 
his name is mingled. i in all the problems and disch 
veries of the times; the maſters of the art wert 
his rivals or diſciples ; ; and if he' borrowed fron 
Sir Iſaac Newton the ſublime method of fluxioml 
Leibnitz was at leaſt the Prometheus who impart 


the gods. His curioſity extended to every brand 
-thirſt of knowledge was always accompanied wit 
the ſpirit of improvement. The vigor ef 
youth had been exerciſed in the ſchools of Jun 


form, the laws of nature and nations, of Ronl 


parchments and barbarous ſtyle of the records! 
the middle age. His genius was more nobly dire 
to inveſtigate the origin of languages and nation 


idiom and alphabet. The various ſtudies we 


times; and his pen was always ready in the cal 


attached: 2 os! were conſumed i in alk x 


8 \ 
3 6 
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rreſpondence with all Europe: and the Philoſo- Tg 
her amuſed his leiſure in the compoſition of French | 
d Latin poetry. Such an example may diſplay the 
«tent and powers of the human underſtanding; 5 
ut even Vis powers were diffipated by the mul. 
plicity of his purſuits: He attempted more than 
e could finiſh; he deſigned more than he could - _ 
xecute: his Imagination was too eafily ſatisfied with 
bold and rapid glance on the ſubje&t which he 
as impatient to leave ; and Leibnitz may be com- 
red to thole heroes, whoſe empire: has been io 85 
the ambition of oniverfal conqueſt, XY 
When he was about thirty years of age, (1676) 7 
e merit of Leibnitz was diſcovered and adopted 
y the Dukes of Hanover, at whoſe court he eue 
e laſt forty years of his life, in free and honor: - 5 
ble ſervice. In this ſtation he won became the au. 
or, or atleaſt the architect of a monument, Whick 
ey were ambitious of raiſing to the glory of their 
ame. With the view of preparing the moſt au. 
entic documents for the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Bo 
runſwick, he travelled over the provinces of Ger- 
any and Italy „their ancient ſeats, In this learned 
ilgrimage, he conſulted the living and the dead, 
xplored the libraries, the archives, the monaſteries, 
d even the tombs, and diligently collected or co. — 
ied the books, the manuſcripts, and the chartees 
f every age. As the curioſity of the Hiſtorian had . 
ot been limited to the proper bounds of his ſub. 
&, the various. treaſures which he had imported 
ere publiſhed 1 in ſeveral volumes, with as much 
Peed and care as yay! multitude of his Ns 
Es * 4 


2s the prelude of the great Latin work Which h 


Twelled, in his capacious mind, into the annals 


narrative would have been deduced from the reign 


diluvian life would have been ſcarcely adequate i 
the labors and projects of Leibnitz: the 1mperſeay”" 


ol Hanover, and the impreſſion, though long ſind 
promiſed, is ſtill refuſed to the curioſity. of the 3 
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ld allow; and it may be wed either a prai 
ora reproach, that the raw materials are often le 
valuable than the obſervations and prefaces ofthe 
editor himſelf. In the year 1695 , the nuptials of 
the Prince of Modena with a Frincafa of Hanove' 
engaged him to diſpel the errors and fables of pr; 
ceding genealogiſts, and to reſtore the true conned 
tion of the kindred branches, which were thug 
united, after a ſeparation of more than fix hund 
dred years. This occaſional pamphlet was debe 


meditated on the Brunſwick Antiquities. With z 
genius accuſtomed to draw lines of communicatio 
between the moſt diſtant ſciences , he traced; 
his introduction, the revolutions of the country and 
its inhabitants; of the country, from the naturd 
remains of ſoſſils and petreſactions; of the inhabit 
ants, from the national veſtiges of language an 
manners. The ſtory of a province and of a family 


the weſtern empire: the origins of the Guelphsl 
Bavaria, and the Marquiſes of Eſte, would hay” 
been interwoven in their proper place; and e 
of Charlemagne (A. D. 769.) to the laſt Emperoviip: 
of the Saxon line (1025). But the term of an ants 


manuſcript of his Annals was buried in the Library 


blic. But ne n and. 


card, and the reſearches more particularly be- 


led by the induſtrious hiſtoriographer. The raſh- 
jeſs of Eccard, who changed his ſervice and religion, 
ondemned his works, till envy and male volence 
ad ſubſided, to a long oblivion; nor Was it till 
nany years after his deceaſe that the Origines Guel. 


f Gruber, and the critical diſquiſitions of de 
ie principal editor of this genealogical Hiſtory. 


Leibnitz, had diſpatched a ſecond. miſſionary 


od vanity 5 and their ſubject Muratori was recalled 
om Milan, to reform and govern the ducal Li- 
rary of Modena. The name of Muratori will be 


umed in the exerciſes of ſtudy and devotion; his 
umerous writings on the ſubjects of:hiſtory , an- 
quities, religion, morals, and criticiſms, are im- 
reſſed with ſenſe and knowledge, with moderation 
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vere freely cb c to his diſciple aa ſucceſſor | 


onging to the Houſe of Brunſwick have formed 
e baſis of the Origines Guelphice,, which were com 


ice were printed in five volumes in folio, by the 
are of the Electoral Libratians. The hands of the 
-yeral workmen are apparent; the bold and ori- 
zinal ſpirit of Leibnitz, the crude erudition and 
aſty conjectures of Eccard, the uſeful annotations 


In the conſtruction of this domeſtic monument. * : 
e Elector of Hanover, ten years after the return 
1700) to ſearch the archives of his Italian kinſmen. 


Tbeir archives were in the moſt deplorable ſtate: 
ut the Princes of Eſte were awakened by ſhame - 


or ever connected with the literature of his coun- 
: above ſixty years of his peaceful life were con- 


ud candor : he moved in the narrow circle of an 
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his Prince, he was permitted, and even encourag l 
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limits, of the temporal power of the Biſhops d 
Rome: and his victorious arguments in the 5 | 
for Commachio accuſtomed the flave to an ere 


office of Marquis of Anconia. Truth and honor g 


with the confidence of allies and the emulation 


ped in the race by the perſeverance of the Italia 
if the conjectures of Muratori were leſs ſplendid 


inquiry of three years, both at home and abroad 


andi in the ſecond volume, which was delayed: Jo 


Italian el but a deſire of Freedom 4.4 EW 
pbiloſophic light ſometimes breaks through bis om 
prejudices and thoſe of his readers. In theicauſed 


to explore the foundations, and to circumſcribe th 


poſture and a bolder ſtep. One of his antagoniſh 
the learned Fontanini, had been provoked, in th 
heat of controverſy, to caſt ſome refleionsonth 
family of Eſte, as if they had been no more tha 
ſimple citizens of Padua, who, in the thirteenthee 
tury, were inveſted by the Popes with the titlea 


quired an anſwer to this invidious charge; and ü 
firmeſt anſwer was a ſimple and genuine expoliit 
of facts. The courts of Brunſwick and Modena w 
Joined in the ſame family. intereſt ; and their t 
Librarians, Leibnitz and Muratori, correſponds 


rivals. But the ſpeed of the German was outſing 


His diſcoveries were more ſure; and he could en 
mine, with the leiſure of a native, the moni 
ments and records which his aſſociate had forme 
viewed with the haſte of a traveller. After a dilige 


he gave to the world the firſt volume of the M 
tichitd Eftenſi, a model of genealogical criticiſn 
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enty years, he contidices the deſcent and ſeries to 
own times. The more ſtrenuous labors of his 
were devoted to the general and particular hiſtory _ 
ltaly. His Antiquities, both in the vulgar and 
Latin tongue, exhibit a curious picture of the 
s and manners of the middle age; and a correct 
kt is juſtified by a copious Appendix of authentic 
\cuments- His Annals are a faithful abſtract of tb 
ſenty- eight folio volumes of original hiſtoriansz. 

d whatſoever faults may be noticed in this great 
llection, our cenſure is difarmed by the remark, 
at it was undertaken and finiſhed by a fingle man. 


nius: his modeſty may be content with the ſolids 
ough humble praiſe ofan impartial critic and mde- 
tigable compiler. 5 
With ſuch guides, with the amel which tho | 
ve provided, and with fome experience of the 
ay, I ſhall boldly deſcend into the darkneſs of the 
iddle age; and while I aſſume the liberty of judge · 
zent, I ſhall Hot be unmindſut * che OS] of 
ratitude, 

An old charter of the reign of e aa 
be beginning of the ninth century, has caſually pre- 
rved the memory of BONIFACE the Bavarian; the 
ount or governor of Lucca, the father of the mar- 
uiſſes of Tuſcany, and the firſt probable anceſtor of 
he houſe of Eſte and Brunſwick. His name and 
ountry, his title and province, TI ſhall ſeparately 
onſider: and theſe conſiderations will explain the. 
ate of Italy in his ey a Wa of * e 
leſcendants. | 


luratori will not aſpire to the fame of hiſtoricall 


Aiſcriminatiog the ſeveral individuals of the n 


have been wanted, and ſought, and found 


1 


tribe, who were mingled in the daily offices, e 
of ſavage life. In every language the invention; 
proper and perſonal names mult be at leaſt as anc 

as the uſe of appellative words. The truth of i 
remark is atteſted by the ancient continent from Ind 
to Spain, from the lakes of Canada to the hills! 
Chili, the ſame diſtinctions were familiar to 
inhabitants of the New World; and our navigat 
who have recently explored the iſlands of the Soul 
Sea, add their teſtimony to the general practice 
mankind: As ſoon as a new. born infant has emo 
ſame days, and begins to promiſe ſome years of lil 
he is diſtinguiſhed as a ſocial being from his prese 
and future companions : the friends of the fan 
are convened to congratulate the parents and 
welcome the ſtranger; and the feſtival has bu 
uſually connected with ſome religious ceremon 
the ſacrifices of the Greeks, Romans, and barbariad 
the circumciſion of the Jews, and the baptiſm ofth 
Chriſtians. The primitive choice of every word mul 
have had a cauſe and a meaning: each name 
derived from ſome accident or alluſion ; or quali 

of the mind or body; and the titles of the favag 
chiefs announced their wiſdom in council, or thei 
valor in the field. Such in the book of nature a 

antiquity are the heroes of Homer; and the happ 

flexibility of the Greek tongue can expreſs in hamm 

nious ſounds all poſſible: combinations of ideas aul 
ſentiments. But in the lapſe of ages and idioms, tht 


ſ . 


- 


e 1 3 milapolied: the ie qualce 
a man were blindly: transſerred to a child, and 
.nce or cuſtom were the only motives that could 
ect this arbitrary impoſition. The Chriſtians of 


Roman empire were a mixture of Jews, of Greeks, 
of Latin provincials: their proſane names were 


aified by baptiſm; thoſe of the Bible ere reſpect·- 
e and familiar; and the caſual affinity with an 
ſtle or martyr might encourage the pious youtn 
imitate his virtues, ' But in the three centuries - 


ich preceded the reign of Charlemagne, the | 


ern world was overwhelmed by a deluge of 
man conquerors, After their converſion to Chrif- · 
ity, they long adhered, from pride or habit, to 


idiom of their fathers; and their Teutonic appel. 


ons, with a ſofter accent and a Latin termination, 

e almoſt excluſively uſed in the baptiſm of princes 
nobles. Till the tenth or twelfth century, the 

vas abandoned to the Jews, and the New Te 

ent to the people and clergy. Adam and David, 
er and Paul, John and James, George and Frangis; 2 
e neglected as unknown, or deſpiſed as plebeian; 
Boniface is the only name of eccleſiaſtical origin 


ich the chiefs of barbaric race condeſcended to 


me. This honorable exception may be juſtly 1 
ibed to the fame and merit of St. Boniface the 


, archbiſhop of Mentzor Mayence, the miſſion- 
of Rome, the reformerof France, and the/ apoſtle 


Germany, who loſt his life in preaching the. 
ſpel to the Friſians. He was born ia England, 

in his own baptiſm be had been ſtyled Winfrid: 
with the Cs cham ertho Saxon renews $52 


j 


— appellation; of Baaibalghal 
nad been illuſtrated by a martyr and a pope... Off 


_ reclaimed from idolatry , many were ambitious a 
ofa nominal conformity with their patron: audi 
his age and country, the count of Lucca might 
one of the fortunate infants who were baptiy d 
the apoſtle of Bavaria. 


| querors: of the Weſt, had inculcated the duty 
their diſſenting ſubjects. But the toleration wil 


they denied to religious prejudice „was freely 
tended to the inſtitutions of civil or barbatie 


fall of their kingdom, they Mill preſerved 
national juriſprudence; and the victorious Fn 


| Goths, Alemanni, or Bavarians, and fo pel 


tried. In the acts which have eſcaped to our tit 
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Heſſians, Thuringians, and Bavarians, When 


2. The Chriſtian prieſts who. ſubdued. ted 


damning their idolatrous anceſtors, and perfecul 


The Romans of Italy, the great body of the d 
and people, were . ſtill directed by the codes 
Theodoſius and Juſtinian. The laws of the li 


bards were promulgated for their own uſe; ; aſter 


enjoyed the benefit without impoſing the obligal 
of the Salic and Ripuarian codes. The three g 
nations who ſucceſſively reigned in Italy, wereef 
where mingled, and every where ſeparate. A lin 
indulgence was granted to the ſmaller colon 


was the practice of civil toleration, that every ſree 
according to his birth or choice, might Mn N 
the law by which he himſelf and bis family wo 


count Boniface and his deſcendants profeſs toy 


according to the nation and law of the R 0 
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ut this profeſſion rather alas the 1 of. this - : 


lood, than the place of his nativity ; and it is 
oſſible that ſome generation of his anceſtors might 
ave already felt the milder influence of climate and 
ligion. The name of the Bavarians firſt riſesinto 
tice amidſt the dying agonies of the Weſtern 
mpire : but the tribe or troop of adventurers which 
umed that name, ſoon ſwelled to a powerful 
ingdom, and covered the province of Noricum 
om the Danube to the Alps. The vicinity of Italy 
rovoked their deſires; the alliance of the Lombards 
ncouraged their hopes: they joined the ſtandard 
f the invader; and on the confines of Modena and 
uſcany the memory of their ancient ſettlement is | 
ot totally extinct. If we compare, however, the 
allneſs of the colony with the numbers of the 
ation, it may ſeem more probable that Count 
oniface was born in Bavaria, perhaps of noble andi 
lolatrous parents; and that his ſervices were 
warded by Charlemagne with the government of 
n Italian province. The eye of the vigilant and 
gacious emperor pervaded the vaſt extent of his 
minions; and the merit of every ſubject, in what. 
dever country or condition he had been caſt, was 
ſigned to the ſtation moſt beneficial for himſelf and 
e State. While the kingdoms of the Weſt obeyed 
e ſame ſceptre, a native Frank might command 
nthe banks of the Tyber; the frontiers of Brittany 
ere zuarded by a loyal Lombard, and the Saxon 
roſelyte would ſignalize his new zeal for Chriſtianity 
gainſt the Saracens of Spain. Charlemagne affected 
o conſider all his ſubjects with the impartial love of 
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a father: but he was not un willing to ind 
powerful chief into a foreign ſoil, and he cheriſg 
a ſecret Þreference of the men and the nations whe 
ſole dependence was on the royal favor. The Fra 
| were jealous of the elevation of an equal; the L 
bards might not eaſily forgive the triumph of a 0 
queror ; but the Alemanni and Bavarians, -whoh 
been long oppreſſed, were devoted; by loyaltya 
gratitude, tothe ſervice of their benefaQtor. _ - 
3. Lam ignorant of the parents of Boniface 
Bavarian; of his character and actions am likeyi 
ignorant. But his official title deſcribes himasg 
of the principal miniſters and nobles of the kingd, 
of Italy. The Latin appellations of dukes and cou 
vuwere transferred with the latitude of foreign wor 
to the judges and leaders of the Barbarians: the 
different titles were applied to the ſame perſon 
ſtation: they varied according to the faſhion of 
age and country; and it was not till aſter the nut 
- century that the dukes, aſſuming a clear pre-eminet 
of dignity and power, ſtood foremoſt on the ſte 
of the throne. In the vulgar and legal idiom; il 
temporal peers (L anticipate the expreſſion of mo 
recent times)] were ſtyled princes, and in their: 
lies the kings and emperors of the Weſt might fl ; 
a wife, or beſtow a daughter, without degrad 
| themajeſty of their rank. It was at once their privile 
and their duty to attend the national council; 
could any law acquire validity or effect withouttl 
conſent and authority of theſe. powerful nobles. 
their reſpective diſtricts of ample or narrow: hay s 
1 each duke or count was * with che 18 
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We civil and military power, and this union of charic= 

ts muſt be aſcribed rather to the imperfection of __ 

e arts than to the talents of the men. They pre- — 

led in open courts of juſtice, and determined all 

iminal and civil cauſes, with the advice of their 

lebeian aſſeſſors, their ſcabini, who were ſomewhat A 

illiterate than the judge himſelf” At the royal! 

\mmons they reared their ſtandard, aſſembled their 

eemen and vaſſals, and marched at their head on 

ery occaſion of danger and honor. Such taxes as 

duld be levied on a rude and independent people 

ere ſhared between the ſapreme and ſubordinate 

ief, and there exiſts an agreement by which a a 
ombard duke was permitted to reſerve a moiety of 

De revenue for his public and private uſe. The 

erogative of appointing and recalling theſe provin- 

| magiſtrates was eſteemed a ſufficient pledge of 

eir obedience z and the ſervants of Charlemagne 

ght obey without reluctance the firſt of mankind. 

ut the memory of a favor was loſt in the grant of an 

fice; and the grant of an office was inſenſibly con- 

dated into the right of a freehold poſſeſſion. The 

unts and dukes were amenable to the circuits of the 

N, or royal inquiſitors: but they were more able 

maintain, than willing to ſuffer, an act of injuſtices 

id it was gradually admitted as a conſtitutional 

axim ; that they could not be deprived of theit 

gnity without a charge, a trial; anda conviction 
felony. The founder of the Weſtern Empire 

ight ſometimes reward the ſon by the gift or the 

verſion of his father's province; a dangerous 

ard, which was often extorted from the fears, 

rr 
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rather than from the bounty of ſucceeding p Prin 
They could not deſpoil the legitimate heir of 
lands, his followers, and his popular name, and 
was deemed more prudent to ſecure the public pes 
by the indulgence of his private ambition. 
4. The province intruſted to the vigilanee 
Count Boniface is one of the moſt fertile = fort 
nate ſpots of Italy. Itis bounded by the rivers Mag 
and Arno, by the ſea and the Appenine; and in 
old days of independence, this tract of country} 
been the debatable land between the Ligurians a 
Etruſcans, till it was finally annexed by Augul 
to the region of Etruria. The harbour of Lunil 
| capable of ſheltering the navies of Europe; 
circumjacent hills of Carara have ſupplied an in 
hauſtible ſtore of white marble for the nobleſt wo 
of ſculpture and architecture, and Lucca itſelf 
ſiruate almoſt on the banks of the Auſar or Serchi 
a river which, flowing ten miles farther to the ſoul 
is finally loſt under the walls of Piſa, in the watt 
of the Arno. In the beſt age of the commonwellt 
the ſixth century of Rome, an allotment of fi 
thouſand acres was divided among two thoula 
citizens, who were ſoon aſſociated with theanci 
natives: but the colony of Lucca finally preſent 
the title and privileges of a municipal town. A 
ſuffering ſome i injury from the barbaric ſtorm, Lu 
appears to revive and flouriſh under the Lombai 
as the ſeat of a royal mint, and the metropolis oli 
whole province of Tuſcany. The republic, 
extenſive, as it ſhould ſeem, than the command 
Boniface, now contains one hundred and tye 


** 
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ouſand inhabitants; who are enriched by the 
portation of oil and Glk; But their riches are the 
bits of induſtry, and their induſtry is guarded by 
erty and peace. I am inclined to believe, that 
is ſmall and happy community is more wealthy and 
pulous than was formerly the Tuſcany of Charles 
z2ne; and even in its decay the ſtate of Tuſcany 
|| poſſeſſes more inhabitants and more treaſure, than 
uld have been found in the diſorderly and deſolate 
gdom of the Lombards. 2 
From the interpoſition of Ildenrand, count of 
eca, it may be ſuſpected that at the time of his 
ſher's deceaſe Boniface” the Second had not 
quired ſufficient ſtrength and maturity for the 
ant office: but theſe friends, or rivals, who had 
rciſed the government of Lucca, were ſoon ſuper- 


youth approved himſelf worthy of his name and 
ors. The example and impunity of treaſon _ 
d never tempt his loyalty ; and while the empire 
Lewis the Pious was relaxed by weakneſs or 
ated by diſcord, Boniface aſſerted the glory of 
French and the Chriſtian arms. He had been 
uſted with the defence of the maritime coaſt and 
iſle of Corſica againſt the Mahometans of Africa, 
| his right to command the ſervice of the neigh- 
riog counts may entitle him to the appellation of 
ke or Marquis of Tuſcany , which was aſſumed 
is deſcendants. With a ſmall fleet he ſailed from 
in ſearch of the robbers of the fea; they had 
iſhed on his approach : he caſt anchor on the 
idly ſhores of Corſica, and after. 9 himſelf 
9 . A i 


— 


— 


led by the eſtabliſhment of the lawful heir; and 


| Africa, and boldly landed on the coaſt: betywey 


Was long remembered by the Moſlems of Aﬀricja 
feldom imitated by the Chriſtians of Italy. The bin 


his abject fall and fortunate reſtoration, Lewis | 
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with per pilots, he ſteered his intrepid:courſs | 


Carthage and Utica, The Aglabites, Who reig 
in Africa as the nominal vicegerents of the caliph 
were aſtoniſhed and provoked by the infolence oft 
Chriſtians, whoſe valor had been hitherto confin 
to a defenſive war. Their camp was immediate) 
ſurrounded by a formidable hoſt of Arabs and Moog 
| five times did they mount to the aſſault: they vg 
repulſed five times with ſlaughter and flame. I 
field was covered with the bodies of their ſlain; 
the hot purſuit ſome adventurous Franks became i 
victims of their own raſhneſs ; but the more pruty 
chief was ſatisfied with victory; he embarked t 
troops, the captives, and the ſpoil, and returnig 
in triumph to the port of Luni, or the mouth oft 
Arno, left an example of ſucceſsful enterpriſe-whi 


character, and adventures of the empreſs. Judith 
will be introduced with more propriety in the ſto 
of the Guelphs, and I ſhall only obſerve, thatalt 


Pious might ſtill tremble for the ſafety of a belont 
wife. She was confined in a monaſtery of Tortoni 
in the power of a rebellious ſon ; and if the ambiti 
of Lothaire was diſappointed , the blood of a fte 
mother might be a grateful offering to his reveny 
Boniface, with ſome loyal ſubjects, perceived! 
danger, and flew to her relief. By their celel 
and courage Judith was reſcued: from priſon, a 
they guarded her paſſage over the Alps till-ſhe mt 


— .. 
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heembraces of an impatient huſband. This gallant - -- 

a, which deſerved the gratitude of the emperor, -- 

xpoſed the Count of Lucca to the diſpleaſure f 

othaire, who was ſtill maſter of the kingdom of 

taly, and who denied the inveſtiture of their fiefs .. 

o all the accomplices of the eſcape of Judith. Bont- 

ace retired to France, where his exile was alleviated 

by the moſt honorable employments. In the civil 

vars, after the death of Lewis, he might ſecure his 

ardon without forfeiting his allegiance; and there 

; reaſon to believe, that he ended his days in the 

Wovernment of Tuſcany. The ſword of chivalry | 

as conſecrated to the ſervice of religion and the 

air; and the African victor, the deliverer of the | 
mpreſs, had fulfilled the duties of a perfect knight. 

His ſon and ſucceſſor, Adalbert the Firſt, has a4 


ore unqueſtionable right to the appellation of Duke 
nd Marquis of Tuſcany. The title of Marquis, or 
ather Margrave, was introduced into Italy by the 
rench emperors; the Teutonic etymology of the 
ord implies the count or governor of a marck 
fa frontier province: his ſtation gave him at leaſt a 
litary command over ſeveral of his equals; and in 
he diviſion of monarchy the number and importance 

df theſe hoſtile limits was continually multiplied. Vet 

he life of Adalbert is much leſs pure and illuſtrious 

han that of his father; either a hiſtorian was wanted 

o his actions, or his actions afforded no materials for 
iſtory; and it is only by the glimmering of old 


harters, that, during thirty years, his exiſtence is 
ble. The decay of genius and power in each im- 
eral generation, had confirmed the independence 
L 3 
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of the dn ary governors; till the failure of a 
branch, in the perſon of Lewis the Second, conclud 
à century of domeſtic peace, and opened anendiy 
ſeries of revolutions. | The election of the king 
Italy was decided by the voices and by the wor 
of the factious nobles: they choſe the object, 4 
meaſure, and the term ofallegiance; and the name; 
the candidate whom they ſupported, was a ſufficie 
apology for every act of violence and rapine. A pq 
of an active and ambitious ſpirit, John VIIL, md 
bitterly complains of the two marquiſſes, or tyra 
of Lambert of Spoleto, and of Adalbert of Tuſcany 
who were brothers in alliance, in arms, and infact 
lege They ſolicited the aid of the miſcreant Saracen 
invaded the eccleſiaſtical State, entered the city 
profaned the churches , extorted an oath of fidel 
from the Romans, and dared to impriſon the ſu 
ceſſor of St. Peter. After. the departure-of the 
public robbers, as they are ſtyled, without mu 
injuſtice, by the pontiff, he affected to diſplay th 
guilt and his own danger: the ſacred relicks wel 
tranſported from the Vatican to the Lateran palact 
the altar was clothed in ſackcloth, and the doo 
of the temple were inhoſpitably ſhut againſt ti 
devotion of the pilgrims. By the apprehenſion ol 
ſecond inſult John VIII. was driven from the apoſt 
lica ſeat ; he fled by ſea to the uſual aſylum of Fran 
offered the two worlds to whoſoever would avenfl 
his quarrel, and in the Synods of Troyes proclaimed 
the vices and pronounced the excommunication i 
the two marquiſſes of Spoleto and Tuſcany, f 
enemies of God and Man. Some political events ga 


* 
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new turn to his intereſt and language ; the moſt glo- | 
vous Adalbert and his wife (ſo lately a robber and an 
Jultereſs) are recommended in his epiſtles to the love 
nd protection of the friends of the church. From 
uch invective and ſuch praiſe it might be inferred that 
alumny is a venial fin, or that every ſin is obliterated 
y a reconciliation with the Pepe. A caſuiſt leſs in. 
Julgent, I ſhall not ſo eaſily abſolve the ſacrilegious 
arquis of Tuſcany : he lived in an age ofthe darkeſt 
perſtition , and his aſſault on the Vatican is truly 
rimimal, ſince it was condemned by the Py 
f his own conſcience. | 

In the dignity of Duke and Marquis-of Toſcany 
je was ſucceeded by his ſon, the ſecond Adalbert, 


ice microſcope of chronological criticiſm. Such and 
o great was the pre-eminence of his wealth and 
Power, that he alone among the princes of Italy was 
liſtinguiſhed by the epithet of therich; an epithet of 
mbiguous praiſe ſince it expreſſes the liberality of 
ortune rather than of nature. He married Berta, the 
laughter of Lothaire king of Auſtraſia or Lorraine, 
ho was the great grandſon of Charlemagne ; a 
liſtinction rather honorable than ſingular; ſince many 
df the princes of the age were deſcended by the fema. 
es from the Imperial ſtem. His independence was 
duilt on the ruins of the empire of Charlemagne : the 
allure of lawful heirs enlarged the ſcene of conten- 
aon: the ſceptre was alternately won and loſt in a 

Wc! of battle, and the Italians, from a maxim of 
dolicy, entertained the competition of two kings. The 
ukes of Friuli and Spoleto long diſputed the crown 


L 4 


ho has been only diſtinguiſhed from the firſt by the 


Gui do and Lambert were ſeated on the throne 


uncle and couſin of Adalbert; but he ſupported 


honor or advantage of the Marquis of Tuſcany. 
enterpriſe, The tents of the Tuſcans, who deem 
ſurpriſed by the vigilant Lambert, at the head ol 


could neither fight nor fly, was dragged from hy 


2 ſhall not diſpute; and wiſely haſt thou choſen 


tive to liberty and dominion : but the character q 


ſometimes accuſed and ſometimes imitated the ex 


and while Berengarius reigned at Verona, bis fin 
Pavia. Theſe x princes, the father and ſon, were l 


deſerted their ſtandard with licentious perhdy, ai I 
one of his attempts did not much redound to 


marched, to ſurpriſe Lambert, who hunted witha 
ſuſpicion in a foreſt near Placentia: but he forg 
that diſcipline and ſobriety are moſt eſſential to ſeay 


themſelvesſecure of their royal game, reſoundedyit 
drunken and laſcivious ſongs; their intemperan, 
ſubſided in ſleep; and at the dead of night they wer 


more than one hundred horſe. The Marquis, wht 


ſhelter among the mules and aſſes of the baggage, an 
his ſhame was embittered by the rude pleaſantryd 
the conqueror. © Thy wife Berta,” ſaid he, * hal 

« promiſed that thou "houldeft be either a kinga 
ct an aſs. A king thou art not, but thy ſecondtitlel 


« place of refuge among the animals of a ſimila 
ec ſpecies.” The death of Lambert reſtored the can 
Adalbert was ſtill the ſame, and the ſtate of Italy loa 
fluctuated with the viciſſitudes of his intereſt or pi 
ſions. Berengarius, who was oppreſſed by his ſervic 


ample of his ingratitude. A new pretender, Levi 


king of Arles, was defeated and diſmiſſed and recalled 
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d again eſtabliſhed” and again -dedironed as he | 
« the ſriend or enemy of the Marquis of Tuſcany. 
a moment of ſeeming concord, the new ſovereign 
ited Lucca, where he was entertained with the 
tentation of expenſe which vanity will often extort 
om avarice and hatred. As Lewis admired the 
imerous and well-dreſſed ranks of the Tuſcan ſol 
rs, the attendance of the palace, and the luxury 
the banquet, he ſoftly whiſpered, This Marquis 
is indeed a king, and it 1s only 1 in a vain title that 
lam ſuperior to my vaſſal. By the diligence offlat- 
y or malice this whiſper was reechoed: the pride 
Berta was offended, her fears were alarmed; ſhe 
enated her huſband's mind ; he confpired with the 
affected nobles ; and x hiſty, perhaps's barmleſs 
ving deprived the unfortunate king of Arles of the 
dyn of Italy and his eyes. Adalbert the Second 
d at Lucca, in a mature age, and his real or imagi- 
ry virtues are inſcribed on his tomb. We are ſoli- 
ed to believe, that he as formidable to his enemies, 
eral to his ſoldiers, juſt to his ſubjects, and charit- 
le to the poor; that his memory was embalmed in 
tears of a grateful people; and that the public 
ppineſs was buried in his grave. An epitaph is a 
ble evidence of merit; yet an epitaph on the dead 
y prove ont more than a ede on as 
ing. | 
Adalbert the 1 left behind him three children; 
o ſons, Guido and Lambert, the eldeſt of whom 
s acknowledged as Duke and Marquis of Tuſcany, 
one daughter, Hermenegarda, who married and 
vived a prince of equal rank on the confines of 


g 
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3 The pride and power of Beit were! 
Impaired by her haſband's death; and to her paſli 
I ſhould impute an unequal conteſt with the empe 
and king of Italy, who by fraud or force imptiſon 
the mother and her ſon in the fortreſs of Mantua, | 
ber faithful clients refuſed to ſurrender the cities 
caſtles committed to their truſt: a treaty was ne 
ciated; the captives were releaſed; their poſſeſſi 
were reſtored ; and I muſt applaud the moderati 
perhaps the courage, of Guido, who fincerely f 
mitted to forgive and to be forgiven. Of the d 
of the emperor Berengarius, who was ſtabbed in 
palace by a private villain, Guido was neither 
author nor accomplice: but in the ſubſequent eled 
his voice had a free and deciſive weight; and 

laudable motives of filial or fraternal tenderneſs mi 
prompt him to gratify his mother, by ſupportingt 
claim of Hugh, or Hugo, count of Provence, her. 
by a former huſband, The Marquis commanded! 
ſea ports of Tuſcany ; his ſiſter, an active and popt 
widow, could-ſhut or open the paſſes of the Alps 
royal pretender, Rodulph of Burgundy, was ch 
beyond the-mountains: by the unanimious choic 
the nobles, Hugh was invited and protlaimed: 
landed at Piſa; and the ſons of Adalbert werepro 
to ſalute their brother as king of Italy. But this ev 
which ſeemed to conſolidate the fortunes, was the! 
mediate cauſe of the downfal of their houſe. The i 
monarch inſenſibly betrayed a faithleſs and ungrats 
character: his vices were ſcandalous, his talents mal © 
and if his ambition was ſometimes checked by kay 
it was never reſtrained by humanity or juſtice. . Me 
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ith of Berta diſſolved the union between the chil. 


ſoderate Guido expired in the prime of life. The Du- 
y of Tuſcany was occupied by Lambert: butina 
ty and indecent marriage with Marozia, his bro- 
ers widow, the king of Italy trampled on the preju- 
Nees of mankind. Hugh was already conſcious of the 


e courage , the ambitron, the popularity of the 


a rich forfeiture. Regardleſs of a mother's fame, he 
vented, or encouraged the report, that the obſtinate 
rrenneſs of the wife of Adalbert had tempted that 
pious woman to procure and ſubſtitute two male 
ants, whom ſhe educated as her own: and the 
bitrary ſentence of the king, who diſclaimed Lam- 
rt as a brother, muſt have denied his right to the 
ceſſion of Tuſcany. Had this cauſe been argued 


Marquis would have pleaded the long and tran- 
il poſſeſſion of his name and ſtate, and have de- 
cated the injuſtice of a charge, which was not ad- 
nced till after the deceaſe of both his parents. The 
ator would Have painted in the moſt lively colors, 
eabſurdity of the ſuppoſition, the difficulty of ſaſci- 


urt, and the ſtrong improbability that the Ducheſs 
Tuſcany ſhould have twice riſqued the danger. and 
ime of a diſcovery. He would have authenticated 
circumſtances of her pregnancy and delivery; and 


blic hatred and contempt :: he might juſtly dread 


larquis; and his avarice was ſtimulated by the hopes 


fore a tribunal of law and reaſon, the advocate for 


er eſtabliſhing his defenee on argument and fact, he 
ght have tried to awaken the tender „ 


en of her firſt and her ſecond nuptials. The mild and | 


g 


ting the eyes and ſilencing the tongues of a jealous 
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challenged to ſingle combat the falſe accuſer ofhisoy 


_ reliſted the execution of the laws, moſt baſelyacqui 
the body, and the influence of ſtrength or dexteriyj 


But among a people of barbarians, the blind war 


bert, who may be ſtyled the third of that nam 


genealogical chain. Aſter a long heſitation 4 


feelings of the audience; Inſtead of ſuch a te 
ceſs, the intrepid Lambert caſt down his gauntlet 


and his mother's fame. The challenge was accepteſ 
a champion aroſe; the liſts were opened; and ſu 
was the goodneſs of his cauſe, or the vigor of his 
that the Marquis obtained an eaſy victory int 
judgment of God. Even this judgment W 
reſpected by the tyrant. Inſtead of embracing 
genuine brother, he loaded the conqueror wi 
irons, confiſcated his dominions, and deprived 
of his eyes; while the nobles of Italy, who fo oft 


ced in this act of cruelty and injuſtice. The un 
py ptince ſurvived his misfortune many years, but 
was already dead to his enemies and the world. 
a civilized ſociety, the mind is more powerful th 


far'leſs extenſive than that of eloquence and wild 


who is no longer capable of managing a horſe, or 
wielding a lance, muſt be excluded from all 
honors and offices of public life. - 12 

Such were the five deſcents in the Bavarian line 
the Counts of Lucca and Marquiſſes or Dukes 
Tuſcany. The fourth generation of the poſterity 
Boniface coincides with the age of the Marquis Ad 


if we can fafely rivet this intermediate link of 


various trials, the active curioſity of Leibnitzſubl 


ed, in the opinion that Adalbert the Third, 


queſtionable father of the Houſe of Eſte and Brunfs- 
ick, was the ſon of the Marquis Guido, and the 

andſon of Adalbert the Second: and that his right 

ſucceſſion to the Duchy of Tuſcany, Which had 
en ſuperſeded by his tender years, was finally loſt 
the calamity of his uncle. In a mind conſcious of its 
wers, and indulgent to its productions, this idea 
uck a deep and permanent root. As a hiſtorian, 
iboitz was acquainted with the ſtubborn charac- 
fats: as a critic, he was accuſtomed to balance 
e weight of teſtimony: as a mathematician, he 
ould not proſtitute the name of demonſtration; but 
affirmed: that his opinion was probable in the 
gheſt ſenſe; and the philoſopher could not patiently | 
erate a ſceptic. Theſe hiſtorical inquiries he com- 
red to the labor of an aſtronomer, who frames a 
potheſis, ſuch as can explain all the known phzno- 
na of the heavens, and then exalts his hypotheſis 
to truth, by expoſing the errors of every other 


2 diſcovery was tranſmitted to that of Modena, 
than earneſt deſire of literary, or at leaſt of political 
ion; and the pedigree of Adalbert the Third was 
ified by the conſent of Leibnitz and Muratori. 
tin this dark and doubtful ſtep of genealogy, im- 
tial criticiſm may be allowed to pauſe, and even 
 filence of a contemporary writer may incline the 
le againſt many looſe and floating atoms of modern 
njecture. The firſt years of the tenth century are 
ſtrated by the labor and eloquence of Liutprand , 

hop of Cremona, who expoſes, with a free and 


en ſatirical pen, the; characters and vices. of the 


({fible ſuppoſition. From the Library of Hanover, | 
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times. He relates the death of Guido, and the ſuec 
of Lambert, without inſinuating that the GY 
any children, or that the latter was appointed gu 
dian of their minority. He deplores the fate of Ld | 
bert, without informing the reader of the eſcape; 
his nephew; by what reſources of flight or defenc 
of prayer ornegociation, he eſcaped the cruelty ofth 
tyrant, and lived to propagate the glories of his n 
The Marquis Otbert, the undoubted ſon of A 
bert the Fhird , is honorably mentioned; andi 
might be reaſonably expected, that ſome hint ſhoul 
have been given of his lineal deſcent from the Tuſa 
princes, whoſe names and actions had been altes 
celebrated in the hiſtory of Liutprand. Nor cant 
order of time, that infallible touchſtone of truth, þ 
eaſily reconciled with the hypotheſis of Leibnit 
Guido, Marquis of Tuſcany, was the third huſba 
of. the inſatiate Marozia: her ſecond was killedi 
the year nine hundred and twenty five; and ten( 
twelve months muſt be granted for the ſhort 
widowhood, the term of pregnancy, and the birthi 
her ſon Adalbert. No more than thirty-ſix years aft 
his birth, Its ſon, the Marquis Otbert, appears in d 
world as a ſtateſman and a patriot. Such a precipitat 
ſucceſſion, which crpwds two generations into one 
is repugnant to the whole experience of ages: a fat 
ſo ſtrange and improbable could only be forced 
our belief by the abſolute power of Poſitive 
authentic evidence. | 
In this inquiry, I ſhould diſdain to be influencedbf 
any partial regard for the intereſt or honor of tl": 


Houſe of Brunſwick: but I can reſign, without 


, 
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ch, the hypothelis of Leibnitz, which bi How to | 


the ſon of Guido. This, doubtful expreſſion is not 
aded on the abſurd and malicious fable, that the 
o laſt Marquiſſes of Tuſcany were ſtolen, in their 
ſancy, from an obſcure, and perhaps a plebeian 
igin: Berta was their genuine mother; and their 
digree would not be tainted with fuſpicion , ifthe 
pht of the father could beaſcertained with the ſame 
-arneſs and certainty. But in theſe barbarous times, 
evalor of the men appears to have been maintained 
th more high and jealous care than the chaſtity ofthe 


arquis Guido, that his wife, his mother, and his £ 
ograndmothers, are all accuſed, in their reſpective 
nerations, of a flight, or ſcandalous deviation from 


Adalbert I. is branded with the opprobrious name 
Adultereſs; and without inſiſting on the Pope's 
allibility, it may be fairly urged, that as the charac- 
of a public robber was applied to the ſacrilegious 
emy of Rome, the vices of Rotilda muſt- have af- 
ded ſome ground or color for private reproach. 

he mother of Berta, the famous Valdrada, long 
ctuated between the ſtate ofa wife and the ſhame of 
oncubine. She might be innocent in the judgment 
conſcience and reaſon; but her pretended marriage 
th Lothaire, king of Lorraine, was repeatedly an. 
led by the ſentence of the Roman Pontiff. By ani 
ſtinate refiſtance, her fame might have been pre- 
ved: a falſe and fruitleſs penitence could only ag- 
wate her ſin; and ſhe became alike guilty in the 


hibit the nominal rather than the natural anceſtors 


"men; and ſuch was the peculiar infelicity of the 


line of virtue. In the Pontifical Epiſtles, the wife  * 


be perplexed i in the diſcovery or the choice of 
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eyes of che Church and of the Public, wha Chee 

tinued to dwell jn the embraces of her lover, af 
lawful Queen had been reſtored to the honom «f 
throne and bed. The pleaſures of Berta were fubj 
vient to her ambition; and Adalbert the Second 
pears to have been endowed with the patient vim 
of a huſband. - By the liberal freedom with whi 
ſhe imparted to the nobles of Tuſcany every gi 
Her power tobeſtow, the Ducheſs ſecured their gu 
ful attachment in the hour of danger; and at 
age of threeſcore, ſhe might be juſtly vain that 
| favors were precious, her lovers fond, her frie 

and clients ſtill mindful of their paſt obligations, | 
the infidelity of Hermenegarda could ſully onlyt 
blood of another family, it is almoſt needleſs tome 
tion that the daughter of Berta moſt faithfully copy 
the example of her mother. But the ſatirical eloque 
of Liutprand 1s unable to paint the vices of Maron 
wife of the Marquis Guido: From her ei 
« youth,” ( exclaims the Biſhop, ) “ ſhe had been 
* flamed by all the fires of Venus; and again 
again did ſhe exact from her lovers the payment 
their debts.” Her family was powerful at Rome: 
the corruption of Marozia, of her mother, and of 
ſiſter, the Church and State were polluted and oppt 
fed: their favorites, and their children, were ſac 
vely promoted to the throne of St: Peter; and in 
ſpiritual Babylon, the city of the Seven Hills, am 
inquiſitive age would have detected the ſcarlet whi 
ofthe Revelations. The ſon of Marozia, the gras 
of Berta, and the great- grandſon of Rotilda, mi 


true progenitors. £ The 
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he Marquis Guido, will not endure the teſt of a cri- 


re deſcended from a'younger branch of the Houſe of 
uſcany, A charter commemorates the name of 
Boniface, ſon of Adalbert I. and brother of Adal- 
ert II.: his exiſtence is certain; his marriage pro- 
able; and, according to the cuſtom of nations, the 
eſpectable name of a grandſather and uncle would be 
aturally repeated in the perſon of his ſon. In the laſt 


Adalbert III. who will ſtand, in the correſponding 
egree, as thefirſt couſin to the Marquis Guido: the 
der of nature will be reſtored, and in the ſucceeding 


rowth and maturity of Otbert I. By this early ſepara- 


utprand will no longer ſurpriſe or embarraſs the 
tic: Boniface and his fon Adalbert the Third were 
either the ſovereigns nor the heirs of Tuſcany: their 
vate fortunes were leſs ſplendid, and more ſecure, 
dan thoſe of the Marquiſſes, their elder kinſmen; 
ad their names, not conſpicuous, perhaps, by crimes 


e general hiſtorian. As the objections diminiſh, the 
eſumptive proofs. of - a connexion between the 
ouſes of Fuſcany and Eſte leave a deeper impreſſion 


Is already been noticed as a family- feature. In the 
Vol. V. NM 


4 


The hypotheſis, that Adalbert III. was the fon of 


cal inquir ys but I am diſpoſed to embrace the gene. 
al opinion of Leibnitz and Muratori, and to believe 
ith them, that the families of Eſte and Brunſwick 


ears of the ninth century, we may fix the birth of | | 


eneration a ſufficient ſpace will be left for the 


on from the original ſtem, we avoid the more ſcan. 
1lous vices of Berta and Marozia. The filence of 


virtues, might eſcape the memory or the pen of 


the mind. The repetition of the name of Adalbert 


EW 
” 
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kingdom, the name of Adalbert was leſs 1 | 

however, than the title of Marquis, of ſuch re 

uſe and ſuch local application, but which was yi 
' formly uſed, from the tenth to the fifteenth centui 
as their hereditary and proper ſtyle, by the r 
of Eſte. The military governors, who commande 
on the Alpine or Greek limits, do not ſuggeſt az * 
traces of conformity; and our ignorance of the pr 
vince which was ruled by Adalbert III., and hisin 
mediate deſcendants, will be tempted to believe, th 
the vague appellation of Marquis, which was cat 

mon to all, might be cheriſhed by their vanity, wi 
perpetual attribute and memorial of the long-loſt d 
minion of Tuſcany. But the circumſtance of the dt 
reſt and moſt ſubſtantial preſumption ariſes fromthy 
rent · roll of their ancient eſtates, which were ſpre 
over the heart of Tuſcany, the counties of Luccaa 
Luna, and even the Iſle of Corſica, a remote depen 
ance of the government of Boniface II. Tradition h 
preſerved the name and limits of the Terra Oberten 
ſo often cited in old charters as the lands of the Mi 
quis Otbert I.; and if he received them from hit fatht 
it will not be difficult to ſuppoſe that they wa 
originally granted to Boniface III., as the portion 
patrimony of a younger brother. The perfect a 
eaſy coalition of the Marquiſſes of Tuſcany and IB 
is reſiſted only by a ſingle obſtacle; and the reſiſtan 
is leſs inſuperable than it may appear at the firſt gland 
the former adhered to the law and nation of the! 
varians, whilſt the nation and law of the Lomb 
was profeſſed by the latter. But we muſt not ſor 
that in the barbaric juriſprudence of Europe, al 
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jonal character might be either conveyed by deſcent; = 
xr adopted by choice; and that each family, each i- 
Jividual, might ſelect and renounce the name and i in- 
itutions of theſe political ſeas. The Bayirians, A 
inute colony, were almoſt inviſible in the mighty 
Kingdomyof the Lombards: their decreaſing numbers 
ould not ſecure a regular ſupply of judges and 
vitneſſes: an Italian prince would be deſirous of 
bliterating the remembrance of his foreign origin, 
ind the ſmaller rivulets were gradually loſt in the 
maſter-ſtream: Such a change of law and nation is 
greeable to reafon and practice; but in this particular 
nſtance, it may not be preſumed, it cannot be proved; 
and the objection muſt be-allowed to counterbalance 
ome grains of probability in the oppoſite ſcale: | 


2 1 2 A 


— 


SECTION 11 


A rvpictovs critic may atiprove the Tufcari def- 
tent of the families of Eſte and Brunſwick ; but a ſin- 
tere hiſtorian will pronounce, that the Marquis 

Adalbert is their firſt ünqueſtionable anceſtor; that 

e flouriſhed in Lombardy or Tuſcany in the begiti- 
ning of the tenth century ; that his chatacter and 
actions are buried i in oblivion; and that his name and 
title alone can be placed at he head of an illuſtrious 
pedigree. 

This pedigree i is animated by his ſon the Marquis 
Otbert I., and his life is connected with the revolu- 
tions of Italy. If the records of the times were more - 

Ma 


E 


the fall of their oppreſſors. and the firſt year, or eva 


of the Italians: his ſon Lothair, a feeble youth, ha 
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numerous, they might confirm the probability oft 
deſcent from the Marquiſſes of Tuſcany, fince tþ 
earlieſt date of his name and honors coincides wil 


month of a new reign. The tyrant Hugh had ful 
beyond the Alps, loaded with the curſes anMteaſurg 


paſſed away like a ſhadow, and after a vacancy 
twenty-four days, the Marquis Berengarivs, grand 
ſon to the Emperor of the fame name, was exalted 
the throne. A grant of four caſtles was made to ti 
Biſhop of Modena; and in the original deed of yi 
the new monarch is pleaſed to declare, that the advid 
and requeſt of his truſty and well-beloved the Mat 
quis Otbert had moved him to this act of liberalityaſ 
devotion. His power at court may be aſcribed to thi 
recent merits of the election; and the advocate ond 
behalf of others would not be mute or uufucges 
in his own cauſe. Of the favors which he receiveſ 
or of the ſervices which he performed, I am alike i 
norant: but at the end of nine years, the counſelly 
and favorite of Berengarius was transformed into er 
fugitive and a rebel, who eſcaped to the Saxon cout) 
inflamed the ambition of Otho, and ſoon returned 
with an army of Germans, to . a ſovereig 
perhaps a benefactor, of his own choice. His condul 
appears, at the firſt glance, to be tainted with ingral 
tude and treaſon ; and his guilt may be aggravated” 
the reflection, chat he impoſed a foreign yoke on 
country, and prepared the long calamities of ty rand 
and faction. At the diſtance of eight oenturics, 
ſhall not vindicate the pure and rigid patriotiſm of ti 


* 


rtues ofa ſtateſman : the Marquis viewed the King 
Italy, firſt as an equal, and afterwards as an enemy; 
d in the looſe governments of the feudal ſyſtem, 
eduties of allegiance were proudly violated by the 
embers of an armed and lawleſs ariſtocracy. _ 
Yet our imperfect view of the hiſtory of the times 
ill afford ſome apology, and may allow ſome praiſe 


a tyrant, they applaud the ſword of the rebel, or 
en the dagger of the conſpirator. Berengarius was 


polite vices were reconciled in the diſſolute and 
gitious character of his wife Villa. From the revenge 
juſtice of his predeceſſor, he had been ſaved by 
e blind humanity of Lothair the ſon of Hugh, who 


$ ſuſpicious death was followed by the perſecution 
his widow Adelais, the ſiſter of the King of Bur- 
indy. At the age of eighteen a beautiful and inno- 


d her apparel, expoſed to the brutal repetition of 
dws and inſults, and caſt into a ſubterraneous dun- 
on, where ſhe endured, above four months, the laſt 
tremities of diſtreſs and hunger. A pleaſing and 
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her of the Houſe of Brunſwick. According to the 
perience of human nature, we may calculate a 
adred, nay a thouſand chances, againſt the public. 


bad ſubject, and a worſe prince: and the moſt. 


nt Princeſs was ſtripped of her land, herjewels, 


thetic tale might be formed of her miraculous eſcape 
th a damſel and a prieſt; of their concealment 


5 


r the flight and rebellion of Marquis Otbert. 1. The 
triot who, in the cauſe of political freedom, is 
ſe to gratitude and honor, offends againſt the natural 

lings of mankind; but if thoſe feelings are violated 


eriſhed the faithleſs enemy of his crown and life. 
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among the ruſhes of the Lake Benacus, where th 
” were ſupported many days by the charity of afl 
man; and of her reſcue by a generous knight, 
conducted the Princeſs. to his impregnable fortreſy 
Canoſſa, and defied the vengeance of the King| 
Italy The romance would conclude with the arm 
of a victorious lover, a royal deliverer: the nuptiak 
Otho and Adelais were celebrated at Pavia, and 
ſingular adventures wereaprelude to the future glon 
| ofthe Empreſs and the Saint. The arms of Othoh 
been ſeconded by the revolt of the Italians; but 
this revolt the name of Otbert is not mene 
we ſhould rather accuſe than admire the pati 
Joyalty of the Marquis. Before he renounced! 
obedience and gratitude, the unrepenting tyranth 
accompliſhed the meaſure of his ſins ; the Church a 
State, the rich and the poor, were the indiſcrimini 
victims of the cruelty and avarice of Beren garius. 2 
his firſt victorious expedition, the prudence or mi 
panimity of Otho had declined the rigor of abſoli 
conqueſt, and was content to be ſtyled the Protec 
of an injured nation. A proſtrate enemy was ſpa 
and forgiven : after waiting three days before 
palace-gates, Berengarius was admitted to the ry 
| preſence, and the golden ſceptre of the kingdon 
Italy was again delivered to his hands. But hep 
nounced an oath of fidelity, a ſolemn engageme 
that he would be ready, in council and in the fd 
to obey the commands of his ſovereign, and that 
would govern his people with more equity and n 
neſs than he had hitherto diſplayed. By this uneq 
treaty, the right of Otho was eſtabliſhed, to Jug 


| E | 
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nd puniſh the crimes of his feudatory: the Marquis 
bert is no longer a rebel, who ſolicits the aid of a 
reign Prince, and all the vaſſals of Italy might law- 
ully appeal from their immediate to their ſupreme 
2rd, 3. The appeal was urged by the moſt reſpect- 
ble deputies of the Church and State, and their 
oice was the voice of the kingdom of Italy. The 
Roman Pontiff diſpatched his apoſtolical legates to 
omplain of the-temporal and ſpiritual wrongs which 
Ft. Peter and St. Paul had long ſuffered from the 
yranny of Berengarius. An Archbiſhop of Milan ſtood 
before the King of Germany, to deliver the ſentiments 
pf the oppreſſed clergy. The /luNrious Marquis Otbert 
l copy the words of the hiſtorian) ſpoke in the name 
and in the cauſe of his peers; and the powers of 
theſe ambaſſadors were ratified by the ſecret letters 
and meſſengers of almoſt all the Counts and Biſhops _ 
Woof [taly. 4. In the ſecond, as in the firſt expedition, 
Otho yielded to the call of juſtice and freedom : but 
in the paſſes of the Trentine Alps, his march was 
ſtopped a day and a night by the ſeeming oppoſition 
offixty thouſand Italians, The ſuſpicions of Beren- 
garius had been appeaſed by their ready obedience to 
his ſummons; and in this martial aſſembly they were 
the maſters of the thrgne and the repreſentatives 
of the people. A temperate negociation was, 
however, propoſed : the timely abdication of the 
father might have ſoftened their hatred; and they 
had conſented to acquieſce under the government 
of his ſon Adalbert. The obſtinate deſpair of the 
old King provoked them to abjure his name and 
family: they ſheathed their ſwords, Lo opened 
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their gates: ahundred banners zraved * the roy 
ſtandard of Saxony: the deliverer was ſaluted King 
Italy, and he received the Iron Crown in the cathedr 
of Milan. The Pope confirmed the revolution; a0 
after a vacancy df twenty-eight years, the titled 
Emperor of the Romans was revived in the perſong 
Otho the Great. 5. The benefits or miſchiefs which 
might ariſe from the union of Italy and Germany 
could be decided only by experience; nor coul{ 
the foreſight of the Marquis' Otbert anticipate th 
experience of three hundred years. It was enoughiy 
a mortal ſtateſman to obey the wiſhes, and conſult 
the happineſs, of the preſent generation, by placing 
in the hands of wiſdom and power the ems of the 
Italian kingdom. 4 

In one of the annual odes which till adorn or di 
grace the birth-days of our Britiſh King, the Laure 
with ſome degree of courtly, and even poetic an 
has introduced the founder of the Brunſwick race: 


When Otbert left the Italian plain, 
And ſoft Ateſte's green norms. , 
Attendant 'on Imperial ſway , 
Where Fame and Otho led . way, 

* The Genius of the Julian Hills, 
(Whoſe piny ſummits nod with from, | 
| Whoſe Naiads pour their thouſand in 
To ſwell th exulting Po,) 
An eager look prophetic caſt, 
And hail'd the hero as he paſs'd. 


By alofty prediction of ſame and empire this hene 


n6 
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lent — exalts the courage of the hero, and diſ- 


sche future greatneſs of his poſterity, from the 


pptials of Azo, to the ſucceſſion of Britiſh kings: 


Proceed. Rejoice. Deſcend the vale, 

And bid the ſiuure monarchs hail ! 

Hail, all hail, the hero cried, * 

And Echo, on her airy tide, | 
Purſu'd him, e down me mountain's i ide. 


I ſhall not preſume: to inquire De” ſach diſtin& 


d diſtant views of futurity may not ſurpaſs the 


eſcience of a mountain god: but I am compelled | 


/ 


vindicate my own accuracy, by obſerving ſome _ 


ographical and hiſtorical errors of the mortal bard. 
e poſſeſſions of Otbert were not ſituate in the 
netian plain, but among the mountains of 'Tuf- 


ny; and we ſhall ſoon diſcover , that the green 
main of Eſte, or Ateſte, was acquired by the mar- 


ge of his crandfofs. In his attendance, « where 


ame and Otho led the way, he would have paſ- 


, not the Julian, but the Rhætian Alps; he muſt 


ve followed the high road of Verona and Trent 


great and cuſtomary paſſage between Italy and, 
rmany., The name of the Julian Alps is confined 
a low range of hills, ſoon bounded by the north. 
ern extremity of the Adriatic, and which oppoſed, 


the tenth century, a feeble barrier to the inroads of 


> wild Hungarians. The ſtreams which iſſue from 


fe hills are loſt in the ſea, or intercepted by the 


izhbouring rivers; and of their thouſand rills, not 
ropcan be mingled with the waters of the Po. Even 


eſtates to aſſert his right, and the freedom of lui 
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the motive and the 4 of the paſſage of Otbert g 
wantonly corrupted. The patriot, intruſted yi 
the cauſe of Italy, is degraded into an adventun 
who ſeeks his fortune in the Emperor's ſervice: x 
he bids an everlaſting fare wel to the country vi 
he was moſt impatient to reviſit and deliver. 
poet may deviate from the truth of hiſtory, but e 
deviation ought to be compenſated by the ape 
beauties of fancy and fiction. 
Among the followers of his triumphal car, i | 

| ſervants of his fortune, Otho could diſtinguiſh i 
patriot fugitives who had riſqued their lives a 


The moſt illuſtrious of theſe, the Marquis Otbert,y 
rewarded with riches and honors; and there isſa 
reaſon to believe that his vague title was applied} 
the province of Liguria, which, according tot 
Roman geography, included the cities of Milana 
Genoa, But the deſcent of Adalbert I. mightadya 
an equitable, though not a legal claim, to the Duc 

of Tuſcany: and ſome ſuſpicion will taint the pedig 
ofa favorite, who neglects to aſk, or fails to obta 
the reſtitution of a patrimonial dignity. Our ſurp 
will be increaſed and removed by the diſcover 
the ſame fact. Hugh, King of Italy, had grantedi 
Tuſcan Duchy , firſt to his brother, and then to 
baſtard; it was inherited by the ſon of that b: 
and ſucceeding monarchs, the tyrant Berengarius, 
the German Otho, reſpected the poſſeſſion of theſe] 
Jen and unpopular princes. So ſtrange an indulge 
muſt have been founded on ſome ſecret, but powell 


motive, and the ſame motive, could it now be reveal 
; / 
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ight explain either the modeſt indifference, or the 
availing requeſt, of Otbert himſelf. But the Mar- 
bis (hall I ſay ?) of Liguria was inveſted with an office 
more worthy of his abilities, and far more expreſ- 
e of the royal confidence. The Count of the ſacred 
ace was the prime miniſter of the kingdom of Italy ; 
d it was obſerved, in claſſic ſtyle, that the Dukes, 
e Marquiſſes, and the Counts ſubmitted to thee pre. 
ninence of his conſular Faſces. In an age, when 
ery magiſtrate was a noble, and every noble was a 
dier, the Count Palatine often aſſumed the com- 
and of armies ; but in his proper ſtation, he repre. 
nted the judicial character of the Emperor, and 
ronounced a' definitive ſentence, as thejudge of all 
vil and criminal appeals. The city of Pavia, and 
e caſtle of Lomello, were his ordinary reſidence : 
ut he viſited the provinces in frequent circuits, and 
local or ſubordinate juriſdiction was ſuſpended in 
is preſence. This important office was exerciſed 
dove twelve years by the Marquis Otbert: the 
ublic acts, the few that have eſcaped, announce the 
roceedings of his tribunal at Lucca, Verona, &c. ; 
nd he continued to deſerve and enjoy the favor of 
e Emperor. If, in the decline of life, the laſſitude 
f camps and courts had tempted him to ſeek a cool 
nd independent ſolitude, I ſhould praiſe the temper 
[the philoſopher; but the firmeſt minds are enſlaved 
y the prejudices of the times , and the retreat of 
tbert was inſpired by the baſeſt ſuperſtition. Under 
he monaſtic habit, in a Benedictine abbey which he 
ad richly endowed, the Marquis labored to expiate 
ie ſans of his ſecular life. Pride and ambition are the 
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a monk; and the deſcendant of princes, the fay 
more "ſubtle ſnare of the dæmon of vanity. 


The life of the ſecond Otbert was tranquil or obſcur 


| proprietors of the ſoil. In the hoſtile diets of Ment 


vices of the world: bonnie is the firſt virtue 


rite of kings, the judge of nations, was conki 
cuous among his brethren in the daily labor 
collecting and feeding the hogs of the monaſten 
* ſanctity Was applauded : but if he liſtened 1 

at applauſe, the penitent was entangled in 


After the reſignation of the Count Palatine, | | 
office was given to favor or merit; but his patrind 
nial eſtates were inherited by the Marquis Otbeſ 
who can only be diſtipguiſhed by the epithet of th 
Second, from the ſimilar name and title of his fatha 


he was rich in lands, in vaſſals, and in four valia 
ſons, Azo, Hugh, Adalbert, and Guido: bi 
their valor embittered his old age, and involved th 
family in treaſon and diſgrace. The reigns off 
three Othos, a period of forty years, had been 
tranſient ſeaſon of proſperity and peace. But on th 
failure of their direct line, the Germans maintain 
their right of conqueſt, the Italians revived the cli 
of independence, and both were ambitious a 
reſolute to eſtabliſh a king of their own nation ail 
choice. The princes and lords of Italy were all 
barbaric origin; but as it happens, in the progre 
of nobility, the ſtrangers of the ſecond were deſpilet 
by thoſe of the third or fourth generation; and ti 
old ſettlers, who could boaſt ſome ages of uſurpatio! 
eſteemed themſelves the ancient natives, the tri 


and Pavia , two hoſtile kings were elected, 200 
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iron, and Arduin the Lombard; and the, 


puted the Iron Crown in a civil, or rather a ſocial 
xr, of ten years. The German invaders were long 
cked: and ſometimes defeated, in the paſſes of 

Alps: but their ſtrength and numbers finally 
evailed. The fortunate Henry obtained the title 
Emperor, and afterwards of Saint; Arduin was 
graded and ſaved by the monaſtic habit: and. his 
herents were pardoned or puniſhed, according to 
e meaſure of their guilt or power. Among theſe 
herents, the firſt to erect the ſtandard, and the 

to bow the knee, were the Marquis Otbert II., 


s four ſons, and his grandſon Azo II., the imme-, , 


ate founder of the lines of Brunſwick and Eſte. 
he diſtance of their fields of battle may prove the 
tent of their influence, and the obſtinacy of their 
uggle ; they made a vigorous ſtand in the neigh. 
urhood of Pavia, they raiſed a dangerous inſur- 
ion at Rome, and they were vanquiſhed and 
ade priſoners in the plains of Apulia. A judicial 
recites their crimes, and pronounces their con- 
mnation. The fix Marquiſſes were convicted, 
the law of the Lombards, of confpiring againſt 
King's life: and ſuch confpiracy was puniſhed, 
ording to the ſame law, with confiſcation and 
ath. Their collateral offences, murder, rapine, 
d ſacrilege, are the inevitable conſequences of 
il war: but the violation of ſome oath which had 
en extorted in the hour of diſtreſs, expoſed them 
the more ignominious reproach of treaſon and 
jury. Yet their lives were ſpared by the clemency 
the pious Emperor: the portion of thei lands 


— 
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which bad been dedicated to pious PO” he tl 
not reſtore; but he generouſly forgave the and 
\ forfeiture which had devolved to the ſtate: and v 
they reſumed their ſeats in the aſſembly of the pe 
they profeſſed therklclves the grateful and log 
ſervants of their benefaQor. 1 bf | 
But as the Saxon Henry left neither ehildea, 
liven to inherit their obedience. and ;gratitud 
the ſons of Otbert II. uſed, orabuſed theirfreedoq 
and again oppoſed the election of Conrad the Fir 
emperor of the Franconian line. In the hope 
foreign aid they offered the iron crown, and promi 
the Roman Empire, to Robert king of France: 
the Marquis Hugo, the ſecond brother, was intruf 
with this important embaſſy : but the fon of Hull 
Capet was of an inactive temper: his new kingd 
was unſettled ; and with his approbation, the lu 
deputies transferred their offer to William of Aquiti 
a vaſſal not leſs powerful than his ſovereign: 
Duke of Aquitain bebaved on this wioment 
occaſion with a juſt temperance · of courage and 
cretion. He accepted the crown for his fam 
proteſting that under his reign Italy ſhould ei 
ſuch days as ſhe had never known. His ſotes 
troops were diſpatched beyond the Alps, and] 
viſited Rome under the pretence of- a (pilgrim 
But on a nearer proſpect of the ſcene, the Duk 
Aquitain was fatisfied that he could neither encou 
his antagoniſt, nor confide in his party. The 
poral peers were inclined to his cauſe, but the/ 
biſhop of Milan, and the moſt important pech 
bad been promoted by the Houſe of Saxony: 


e 
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e ſteady to the Nan intereſt; and William 
ted the ſole effectual meaſure, that of filling 
ir vacant ſeats with his 'own ecclefiaſtics. He 
dently withdrew from the unequal and ruinous 
teſt. In a farewel-epiſtle, heacknowledges the 
th and conſtancy. of one Italian lord, and this 
ular expreſſion involves the ſons of Otbert i in the 
3 reproach of levity or falſhood. \ During bis 
baſſy in France, the Marquis Hugo had been 
ed by the monks of Tours to reſtore fome abbey- 
ds which he had uſurped in the neighbourhood of 
lan. At the diſtance of ſix hundred years and 
hundred miles, that ſuperſtitious rebel was ſubdued 
the apprehenſion of the vengeance of St. Martin. 
5 ſuch exploits the memory, or at leaſt the names 
me ſour ſons of Otbert II. has been preſerved 
i oblivion. Azo I. the eldeſt brother, propaga- 
the race; and by his firſt marriage with the niece 
ugo, Marquis of Fuſcany ,' that chief acquired 
ich patrimony. and a commanding influence in 
Venetian province. The character of Hugo, his 
wer, and his long reign, had given him a reſpec- 
le place among the princes of the times: but the 


arlemagne, becomes ridiculous when it is neceſſary 
ſk, and difficult to find, the reaſon of the appel- 
on From the upper to the lower ſea, his command 
ended over the middle regions of Italy: with the 


that of Spoleto; till on the voluntary or compul- 
reſignation of the latter, he contracted his domain, 
hin the limits of hereditary ſway. In ,. 


e of Great, the title of Alexander, Pompey, and 


t he grafped the Duchy of Tuſcany, with the 
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of arms Hugo was: ſtrong and fortunate; andi ind 
ſiege and chaſtiſement of Capua he appeared w 
dignity as the miniſter of imperial juſtice; but 
ſame ſword might be turned againſt his ſovercy 
and Otho-IIL is ſaid to have betrayed a ſecret ii 
faction when death delivered him from ſo formidd 
a vaſſal. Far different where the feelings of the cui 
and people of Tuſcany. The former bewailed 
bumble votary and a liberal benefactor; a conyy 
at Florence, in which his tomb has beendoag ſho 
is one of the ſeven monaſteries which he nd 
endowed with lands, ſlaves, and gold and fil 
plate q for the ſervice of the altar. Int the opiniot 
the age theſe virtues were more leaſes in the eyt 
the deity, chan the juſtice and humanity which 
diſplayed in his temporal adminiſtration. © The Mi 
quis of Tuſcany loved praiſe, and hated flatteryy 
nice touchſtene which diſcriminates vanity from 
love of fame. In the chaſe, on a march, he oli 
rode away from his attendants ; viſited hs. cottagl 
converſed with the peaſants and paſſengers, to wt 
his perſon was unknown ; queſtioned them in 
concerning the character aig government. of th 
prince; and enjoyed the ſincere and ſimple effuli 
of their gratitude and veneration. The birth of li 
may at once be ſtyled: baſe and illuſtrious ; fincel 
was the doubtful offspring of the baſtard ſon off 
King of Italy of the fame name; but his life 
deemed of ſuch importance to. n chat! 
knowledge of its approaching term was commun 
ted from heaven to earth by a ſpecial revelation. : 
his deceaſe, the Duchy of Tuſcany was delegaiye 

* "i * | 
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o a ſtranger; butafetiale wight ſucceed to his pri- 
ate eſtates; and his ſiſter had married Peter Candia- 
us the Fourth, Doge or Duke of Venice, of his 
ame and family. In that early period of the republic 

e magiſtrates were arbitrary and feeble, and the 
etive Dukes were alternately the tyrants and 
itims of a tumultuous democracy. By this con- 
exion with the Tuſcan Marquis, the pride of 
andianus was elated: he aſſumed the manners of a 
udal lord; levied a body of Italians; and inſulted | 
free city with the arms and licentiouſaeſs of his 
ercenary guard. A furious multitude encompaſſed 


ault: they fired the adjacent houſes, and in the 
tempt to eſcape, the Duke arid his infant ſon were 
anſpierced with a thouſand wounds. Such ſcenes 
ere then frequent at Venice: they may reconcile 
minds to the ſilent and rigid order of the modern 
iſtocracy. The duties of the widow of Peter 
andianus were to revenge a huſband, and to 
Iucate a daughter of the ſame name, as her own. 
he daughter, Valdrada, became the wife of the 
arquis Albert- Azo the Firſt; and it is apparent 
om the date of the birth of their eldeſt fon, Albert= 
z0 I]. that theſe nuptials were conſummated in the 
e time, and approved by the conſent of a wealthy 
d childleſs uncle, who could only hope to live i in 
e poſterity of his niece. 

The north-eaſtern region of Italy, which began 
be vivified by the riſing induſtry and ſplendor of 
enice, extends from the ſhores of the Adtiatic to 


e foot of the Alps. Had experience confirmed the 
Vol. V. | 


is palace: the gates and the ſoldiers reſiſted their 


— 
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prolific virtues of the climate; did the Venetiavi 
lay one or two eggs every day ; did.the ewes dr 
their. lambs twice or thrice in a year; were the won 
delivered of two or three infants at a birth, the la 
mult ſoon be over- ſtocked and exhauſted, Af 
tranſlating-the Greek fables into ſimple truth, 
ſhall tall acknowledge one of the moſt pleaſaut u 
plentiful regions of Italy, a ſoil productive of grak 
corn and vines, a generous breed of horſes; 
_ innumerable flocks of ſheep , more precious by il 
| fineneſs of their wool. Padua, the firſt of the fi 
Cities of Venetia, had been ſo often trampled byil 
paſſage of the barbarians, that few veſtiges remain 
of the ancient ſplendor, which, in the tide of hun 
affairs, ſhe afterwards recovered. and ſurpaſſe 
Fifteen miles tothe ſouth of Padua, Albert- Azot 
Firſt fixed his permanent and principal ſeat ,-in t 
caſtle and town of Ateſte, or &/te, formerly a 
colony of ſome note: and by a harmleſs antiay 
tion we may apply to his deſcendants the title 
Marquis of Eſte; which they did not howeveraſlut 
till the end of the twelfth century. From Eſte tha 
new eſtates, the inheritance of Hugo the Gia 
extended to the Adege; the Po, and the Minci 
Their farms and cattle were ſcattered over the pla 
many of the heights, Montagnana , Monfelice, « 
were occupied by their forts and garriſons ; and tix 
poſſeſſed a valuable tract of marſh -land, the iſl 
(as it may be ſtyled) of Rovigo „ Which ala 
reaches to the gates of Ferrara. The firſt ſtep int 
emigrations of the family was from the neighbal 
hood of the Tuſcan, to that of the Adriatic ſea * 


_ 
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The name and character of che Marquis 5 Aﬀbirds : 
20 the Second, ſhine - confpicuous through the 
bom of the eleventh century. The moſt remarkable 
atures in the portrait are, 1. His Ligurian marquiſate- 
His riches- 3. His long life.” 4. His marriages. 
His rank of nobility in the public opinion. The 
ry of his deſcendants is reflected on the founder; 
d Azo II. claims our attention as the ſtem of the 
70 great branches of the pedigree; as the common 
her of the Italian and German princes of! the 
dred lines of Eſte and Brunſwick. | 
1. The fair conjecture that the two Gee aha | 
her and ſon; commanded at Milan and Genen f 
ith the title and office of Marquis, acquires a new- 
gree of probability for Azo J. and aſcends to the 
elof hiſtoric truth in the perſon of Azo Il. Before 
middle of the eleventh century the ruins of Genoa. 
d been reſtored ; its active inhabitants excelled in 
arts of navigation and trade: their arms had been 
t on the African coaſt, and their credit was eſta · 
ſhed in the ports of Egypt and Greece, Their 
hes increaſed with their induſtry, and their liberty _ 
th their riches. Yet they continued to obey, or 
leaſt to revere, the majeſty of the emperors. In 
act, as it ſhould ſeem of the year one thoufand: 
Iforty-eight, the Marquis Albert - Azo preſides 
Genoa in a court of juſtice, and his aſſeſſors, the 
dziſtrates of the city, are proud to ſtyle themſelves 
conſuls and judges of the ſacred palace. The 
yal dignity of Pavia was gradually eclipfed by 
wealth and populouſneſs of Milan, the firſt ob 
Italian cities that n to erect the Randard of 
| N 33 
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independence. The government of Milaa'4 
divided between the two repreſentatives of St. A 
broſe and of Cæſar. The veneration of the flock 
the ſhepherd was fortified by the temporal ſtateq 
privileges of the archbiſhop, and his annual reyeny 
offourſcore thouſand pieces of gold ſupplied an any 
fund for benevolence or luxury. The civil x 
military powers were exerciſed by the Duke or 
quis of Milan (for theſe titles were promiſcuoul 
uſed), and the voice of tradition is clear and poſitj 
that this hereditary office was veſted in the anceſlg 
of the houſe of Eſte. Some of the prerogatives whid 
they aſſumed are expreſlive of the rigor of the feulf 
| Tyſtem : they were the heirs of all who died child 
and inteſtate , and a fine was paid on the birth 
each infant who defeated their claim: their offical 
levied a tax on the markets, and their minute ing 
ſition exacted the firſt loaf of bread from each ove 
and the firſt log of wood from every cart-load th 
entered the gates. Vet an old hiſtorian,” more forcibl 
affected with the calamities of his own days, deplaq 
the long loſt felicity of their golden age, which! 
been equally praiſed by the bleſſings of the feelf 
and the curſes of the ſtrong. They drew their ſua 
for the ſervice of the prince and people, but thi 
reign was diſtinguiſhed by long intervals of proſperi 
and peace. The diſtant poſſeflions and varid 
avocations of the Duke or Marquis often divent 
him from the exerciſe of this municipal truſt: | 
powers were devolved on the viſcounts and captal 
of Milan ;. theſe ſubordinate tyrants formed 
alliance, or rather conſpiracy „with the 000 
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nobles of the firſt claſs; and the phony was afflicted 
the diſcord or the union of a lawleſs oligarchy. 
private inſult exaſperated the patience of the ple- 
ians: they roſe in arms, and their numbers and 
ry prevailed in the bloody conteſt. - The captains 2 
d nobles retired; but they retired with a ſpirit of ; | 
enge; collected their vaſſals and peaſants of the 4 
acent country; encompaſſed the city with a cir. — 
mvallation of ſix fortreſſes, and in a ſiege or 
ockade of three years reduced the inhabitants to 
laſt extremes of famine and diſtreſs. By the 
erpoſition of the Emperor and the Archbiſnop 
peace of Milan was reſtored: the- factions were 
onciled : they wiſely refuſed a garriſon of four | 
uſand Germans; but they acquieſced in the civil _ 
vernment of the empire. 'The Marquis again \, = 
ended his tribunal, and that Marquis is Albert. 
zo the Second. A judicial act of the year one 
ouſand and forty five atteſts his title and juriſ. 
Aion; and as the repreſentative of the Emperor, 
impoſes a fine of a thouſand pieces of gold. 
he progreſs of Italian liberty reduced his office 
the empty name of Marquis of Liguria, and 
ch he is ſtyled by the hiſtorians of the age. In 
e next century, his grandſon, Obizo I. is inveſted 
the Emperor Frederic I. with the honors of Mar- 
is of Milan and Genoa, as his grand-father Azo 
d them of the empire; but this ſplendid grant 
mmemorates. the dignity ,- without reviving the 
dwer, of the houſe of Eſte. 
x Like one of his Tuſcan anceſtors , Azo the 
cond was diſtinguiſhed among the princes of Italy. 
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by the epithet of the Rich, The particular all 
rent roll cannot now be aſcertained: an occaſion 
though authentic deed of inveſtiture, enumeni 
eighty-three fiefs or manors which he held of 
empire in Lombardy and Tuſcany, from theman 
fate of Eſte to the country of Luni: but to theſe 
ſeſſions muſt. be added the lands which he enjoyed 
the vaſſal of the church, the ancient patrimony | 
Ocbert (the Terra Obertenga) in the countin 
Arezzo, Pifa, and Lucca, and the marriage por 
of his firſt wife, which, according to the vary 
readings of the manuſcripts, may be computedeit 
at twenty, or at two hundred thouſand Engl 
acres. If ſuch a maſs of landed property weren 
accumulated on the head of an Italian nobleman, 
annual revenue might ſatisfy the largeſt demand 
private luxury or av arice, and the fortunate ow 
would be rich in the improvement of agriculture 
manufactures of induſtry, the refinement of u 
and the extent of commerce. But the barbariſa 
the eleventh century diminiſhed the income, 
aggravated the expenſe , of the Marquis of Eſte 
a long ſeries of war and anarchy, man and the wc 
of a man bad been ſwept away; and the introdudi 
of each ferocious and idle ſtranger had been o 
balanced by the loſs of five or ſix perhaps oſthe pe 
ful induſtrious natives. The miſchievous growth 
vegetation, the frequent inundations of the rivers) 
no longer checked by the vigilance of labor; 
face of the country was again covered with fot 
and moraſſes; of the vaſt domains which ack 


ledged Azo for their lord, the far geater was abu 
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ed to the wild beaſts of as field, and amuch ſmaller 
ortion was reduced to the ſtate of conſtant and pro- 
uctive huſbandry. An adequate rent may be ob. 
ined from the {kill and ſubſtance of a free tenant, 
ho fertilizes a grateful ſoil, and enjoys the ſecurity 
nd benefit of a long leaſe. But faintis the hope, and 
anty is the produce of thoſe harveſts which are 
aiſed by the reluctant toil of peaſants and ſlaves, 
ondemned to a bare ſubſiſtence , and careleſs of 
he intereſts of a rapacious maſter, If his granaries 
re full, his purſe is empty; and the want of cities 
r commerce, the difficulty of finding or reaching - 
market, obliges him to conſume on the ſpot a 
art of his uſeleſs ſtock, which cannot be exchang- 
d for merchandize or money. The member of a 
yell regulated ſociety is defended - from private 
rongs by the laws, and from public i injuries by the 
rms of the ſtate; and the tax which he pays is a juſt 
quivalent for the protection which he receives. But 
e guard of his life, his honor, and his fortune was . 
bandoned to the private ſword of a feudal chief; and 
| his own temper had been inclined to moderation 
nd patience, the public contempt would have rouſed 
im to deeds of violence and revenge. The enter- 
anment of his vaſſals and ſoldiers, their pay and 


don his own lands. The coſtly elegance of palaces 
ind gardens was ſuperſeded by thelaborious and ex- 
enſive conſtruction of ſtrong caſtles, on the ſummits 
the moſt inacceſſible rocks; and ſome of theſe, like 
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ewards, their arms and horſes, ſurpaiſed the meaſure . 
ff the moſt oppreſſive tribute, and the deſtruction 
bich he inflicted on his neighbours was often retaliat. 


— 
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the fortreſs of Canoſſa1 in the Appen were buit 


army. But his defence in this world was leſs burds 
the monaſtery choſen for his ſepulchre was endow 


. exempt from the contagion of the times: his devot 
' which were performed in his preſence ; and the monly 


of Vangadizza, who yielded to his requeſt the arm 


and ſuperſtition, he might appropriate the reſt ofhi 
revenue to uſe and pleaſure. But the Italians oftix 
_ eleventh century were imperfectly ſkilled in thelibenl 


Which could not, purchaſe the real comforts of lik 


marriage of their children. Theſe nuptials x 


picture. The princes and people of Italy were invitel 


provided to ſuſtain a three years ſiege againſt a to 


ſome to a wealthy lord than his ſalvation in the nei 
the demands of his chapel, his prieſts, bis alms, j 
offerings, his pilgrimages, were inceſſantly reneweſ 


with his faireſt poſſeſſions, and the naked heirmigh 
often complain, that his father's ſins had' beenredy 
med at too high a price. The Marquis Azo was nd 


was amuſed and inflamed by the frequent miradg 


a dead faint, were ignorant of the value of that ini 
timable jewel. Aſter ſatisfying the demands of 


and mechanic arts: the objects of foreign luxury wet 
furniſhed at an exorbitant price by the merchant 
of Piſa and Venice; and the ſuperfluous wealth 


was idly waſted on ſome rare occaſions of vanity 
and pomp. Such were the nuptials of Bonifacey 
Duke or Marquis of Tuſcany, whoſe family wi 
long afterwards united with that of Azo, bytht 


celebrated on the banks of the Mincius, which the 
fancy of Virgil has decorated with a more beautiful 


to the feaſt, which continued three math the fertil 
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inding courſe of theriver, were covered, with in- 
\merable tents, and the bridegroom diſplayed and 


ence. All the utenſils of ſervice were offilver, and 
; horſes were ſhod with plates of the ſame metal, 
oſely nailed. and careleſsly dropped, to indicate 
«contempt of riches, An image of plenty and pro- 
Gon was expreſſed in the banquet : the moſt deli- 
ous wines were drawn in buckets from the well; 
d the ſpices of the Eaſt were ground in water-mills 
e common flour. The dramatic and muſical arts were 
the rudeſt ſtate; but the Marquis had ſummoned 


&erciſe their talents on this ſplendid theatre. Their 
xbibitions were applauded, and they applauded the 
berality of their patron. After this feſtival, I might 
mark a ſingular gift of the ſame Boniface to the 
mperor Henry III., a chariot and oxen of ſolid filver, 
ich were deſigned only as a vehicle for a hogſhead 
vinegar. If ſuch an example ſhould ſeem above 
e imitation of Azo himſelf, the Marquis of Eſte was 
t leaſt ſuperior in wealth and dignity to the vaſſals 
f his compeer. One of theſe vaſſals, the Viſcount 
Mantua, preſented the German monarch with one 
undred falcons, and one hundred bay horſes, a 
rateſul contribution to the pleafures of a royal 
portſman. In that age, the proud diſtinction be. 


Veen the nobles and princes of Italy was guarded 


"ith jealous ceremony: the Viſcount of Mantua 
ad never been ſeated at the table of his immediate 
ord: he yielded to the invitation of the Emperor; 


eadows, which are interſected by the flow- ind | 


verſified the ſcenes of his proud and taſteleſs magni- - 


e moſt popular ſingers, harpers, and buffoons, to 


= 5 


as the fine of his preſumption. 


died in the year one thouſand and ninety- 5 3h, 
aged upwards of a hundred years; and the t 


of that memorable period: but time has calt 4 
veil over the virtues and vices of the. man, ani 


intervals of the vacant way. Albert-Azo the Seconl 


in a common proſcription. In the vigor of manhook 


the crown and the mitre, the Marquis Azo and tit 
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and a ſtag's ſkin , filled with pieces of gold, w 
graciouſly accepted by the Marquis of Tuſcay 


3. The temporal felicity of Azo —_—_ crown 
by the long poſſeſſion of hone: and riches: | 


of his mortal exiſtence was almoſt e 
with the lapſe of the eleventh century. The ch 
racer, as well as the ſituation of the Margu $ 
of Eſte, rendered him an actor in the revolution 


N muſt be content to mark ſome of the-eras, thi 
mile-ſtones of his life, which meaſure the extent au 


was no more than ſeventeen when. he firſt drew the 
ſword of rebellionor patriotiſm, when he was involve 
with his grand- father, his father and his three unde 


about his fiftieth year, the Ligurian Marquis governel 
the cities of Milan and Genoa, as the miniſter of la 
perial authority. He was upwards of ſeventy when 
paſſed the Alps to vindicate the inheritance of Main 
for the children of his ſecond marriage. He becamt 
the friend and ſeryant of Gregory VIE., and inoned 
his epiſtles,. that ambitious pontiff recommends the 
Marquis Azo as the moſt faithful and beſt beloveddl 
the Italian princes; as. the proper channel through 
which a king of Hungary might convey his petition 
to the apoſtolic throne. In the mighty conteſt betweel 
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ounteſs Matilda led the powers of Italy, and when 
he ſtandard of 'St. Peter was diſplayed, neither 
he age of the one, nor the ſex of the other, could 
detain them from the field. With theſe two affectio- 
ate clients the Pope maintained his ſtation in the 
ortreſs of Canoſſa, while the Emperor, barefoot on 
he frozen ground, faſted and prayed three days at 
the foot of the rock: they were witneſſes to the 
abject ceremony of the penance and pardon of Henry 
IV.; and in the triumph of the' church , a patriot 
night foreſee the deliverance of Italy from the German 
oke. At the time of this event the Marquis of Eſte 
was above fourſcore ; but in the twenty following 


tions of peace and war. The laſt act whichhe ſubſcribed 
is dated above a century after his birth; and in that act 
the venerable chief poſſeſſes the command of his facul. 
ties, his family, and his fortune. In this rare prero- 
gative of longevity Albert-Azo II. ſtands alone; nor 
can I recollect in the authentic annals of mortality a 
ſingle example of a king or prince, of a ſtateſman or 
general, of a philoſopher or poet, whoſe life has been 
extended beyond the period of a hundred years. 
Nor ſhould this obſervation, which: is juſtified by 
univerſal experience, be thought either ſtrange or 
ſurpriſing. It has been found, that of twenty-four 
thouſand new-born infants, ſeven only will ſurvive to 
attain that diſtant term; and much ſmaller is the 
proportion of thoſe who will be raiſed by fortune or 
genius, to govern or afflict, or enlighten, their age 
or country. The chance that the ſame individual 
lhould dray the two great prizes in the lottery of life - 


— 


years he was ſtill alive and active amidſt the revolu- 
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will not eaſily be defined by the powers of. cal 
lation. Three approximations, which 'will ad 
haſtily be matched, have diſtinguiſhed the preſex 
century, Aurungzeb, Cardinal Fleury, and Fonte 
nelle. Had a fortnight more been given to the phil 
ſopher, he might have celebrated his ſecular er 
but the lives and labors of the Mogul king and th 
French miniſter were terminated before they had ag 
compliſhed their ninetieth year. A ſtrong conſtis 
tion may be the gift of Nature; but the few wg 
Jurvive their contemporaries muſt have been ſupen 
to the paſſions and appetites which urge the ſpeedy 
decay and diſſolution of the mind and body. The 
Marquis of Eſte may be preſumed', from his riche 
and longevity, to have underſtood the oY ar 
health and fortune. 

4. I remember a Perſian tale olikres old avon 
were ſucceſſively queſtioned by a traveller as he met 
them on the road. The youngeſt brother, under the 
load of a wife and a numerous family,was ſinking ini 
the grave before his time. The ſecond, though mud! 
older, was far leſsinfirm and decrepit: he had beet 
left a wido wer and without children. But the laſtand 
eldeſt of the three brothers ſtill preſerved, at an inen 
dible age, the vigor and vivacity of the autumn} 
ſeaſon: he had always preferred a life of celibacy. 
The enjoyment of domeſtic: freedom could nothow: 
ever contribute to the longevity of the Marquis'Azo! 
he married three wives; he educated three ſons; and 
it is doubtful whether chance or prudence delayed 
his firſt nuptials till he had at leaſt accompliſhed the 
fortieth year of his age. Theſe nuptials Wore 
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hoſe anceſtors, by their nobility and riches, were 


rhoſe brother was inveſted by the Emperor Henry 
l. with the Dutchy of Carinthia, and the Marqui- 
te of Verona, on the confines of the Venetian poſ. 
fions of the Houſe of Eſte. The marriage of Azo 
nd Cunegonda was productive of a ſon, who 
ceived at his baptiſm the name of GueLen, to 
vive and perpetuate the memory of his uncle, his 
randfather, and his firſt progenitors, on the maternal 
de. I have already defined the ample domain which 


nate ſon inherited the patrimonial eſtates of the 
mily, obtained the dukedom of Bavaria, and be- 
ame the founder of the eldeſt, or German branch, 


licited a ſecond alliance beyond the Alps: but his 
licacy no longer inſiſted on the choice of a virgin; 
e widower was contented with a widow; and he 
cuſed the ambiguous ſtain which might adhere to 
s bride by a divorce from her firſt huſband. Het 


e heireſs of the Counts of Main. She became the 
other of two ſons, Hugo and Fulk, and the younger 
theſe is the acknowledged parent of the Dukes 
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added with Cuniza, or Cunegonda, a German maid, 


Ringuiſhed among the Suabian and Bavatian chief 


as given as a marriage-portion to the daughter of 75 
e Guelphs: but on the failure of heirs male, her for- 


{the Houſe of Eſte, from which the Dukes of Brunſ- 
ick, the Electors of Hanover, and the Kings of 
reat Britain, are lineally deſcended. After the de - 
ale of Cunegonda, who muſt have departed this 
ſein the flower of her age, the Marquis of Eſte 


ame was Garſenda , the daughter, and at length 


Ferrara and Modena. The ſame liberal fortune 
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Which wait crowned the offspring of the firſt, Teenje(| | 


cious, and after the loſs of their Gallic inherit; 
third wife of Azo, was another widow of not 


aud Impartial juſtice of Gregory VII. His fia 


Adelais, who was educated in the family of i 


on Which the Saint had formerly repoſed his head 


Emperor, and the Public, Albert-Azo was diſtingul 


thened his political importance by a domell 


FL 


attend the children of the ſecond nuptials ofthe Ny 
quis Azo: but their fortune was hollow and fil 


the ſons of Garſenda reluQantly acquieſced in ſon 
fragments of their Italian patrimony. Matilda, 


birth, ſince ſhe was his own couſin in the ſour 
degree; but this conſanguinity provqked the 


was ſummoned to appear before a ſynod at Rome: t 
inflexible prieſt pronounced a ſentence of divor 
and whatſoever idea may be formed of the Marqui 
vigor, at the age of ſeventy- eight, he might ſubnj 
without much effort, to the canons of the chu 
Beſides his three fons, Azo had a daughter nam 


Counteſs Matilda. But the damſel is only mention 
to atteſt the miraculous virtue of Anſelm Biſhopi 
Lucca: ſhe was relieved in the night from a viola 
fit ofthe cholic, by the local application of a pillo 


5. A wealthy Marquis of the eleventh cent 
muſt have commanded-a proud hereditary ranki 
civil ſociety. ' In the judgment of the Pope, i 


ed among the princes, and the firſt princes, of co 
kingdom of Italy. His double alliance in Germi co 
and France may prove how much he was knov 
and eſteemed among foreign nations; and he ſtren} 


union with the conquerors of Apulia and Sicily. m. 


=> a - 
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iſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ur daughters, the choice of his other three ſons. in- 
tative weight and value of the Houfe of Eſte. 
the Chriſtian world. Raymond, Count of Barce- 


ople; and the meaneſt of the three, a French Baron 


ngs of Navarre and Arragon. Such were three of 
e ſons, by alliance, of the Norman conqueror, who 


the Emperor Henry IV.: the marriage ofa fourth 
ughter will be moſt accurately repreſented in the 
ords of the Apulian pott : © While the hero reſided 


the viſit ofa certain noble Lombard Marquis, ac- 


was his name. The object of his journey was to 
requeſt that the Duke's daughter might be granted 
as a Wife to Hugo his i/luſtrious ſon. The Duke 
convened an aſſembly of bis chiefs, and with their 
conſent and advice, the daughter of Robert was 
delivered to the ſon of Azo. The nuptial rites were 
ſolemnized in due form, and the feſtival was cele 
brated with gifts and banquets. After the conſume 
mation of the marriage, the Duke folicited his 


* 
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Wall not repeat the ſtory of the NO adventiirery; ; 
or ſhall T again delineate the character and exploits - 
Robert Guiſcard, which, to the readers of the 
e ſufficiently familiar. But as Duke Robert had 
may ſerve as a teſt, a touch-ſtone, of the com- 
ichael, Emperor of the Greeks, was the firſt namp | 
na, was the independent ſovereign of a warlike 
aditary renown s ths Ces ofthe RINWAE 


ance and Jeruſalem , the brother-in-law" of the 


d previouſly rejected a propoſal for the eldeſt fon 


within the walls of the Trojan city, he received 


companied by many nobles of his country. Azo 


* 


1 demand ofa tribute was entertained with a mum 


G axrigurres os is ff 


FF. Counts and powerful vaſſals to vena 
* which might grace the joyful departure of 
pride and bridegroom, and he enforced his deny 
* by reminding them that no ſubſidy whatloever| 
been given to her ſiſter, the Greek Emprels, 


« of ſurpriſe and diſcontent; but all oppoſitiony 
* fruitleſs, and they preſented their ſovereign j 
* mules and horſes, and various offerings, 
© beſtowed them on the huſband of his daught 
_ * with an addition from his own treaſures :'af 
% was prepared, and both the father and ſon wi 
oy tranſported with great honor to their nat 
* ſhores.” This evidence of a contemporary 4 
or rather hiſtorian, who had no temptation to fla 
the Princes of Eſte, would alone be ſufficienttoelli 
liſh the nobility and ſplendor of their family, 
family of Brunſwick,” beyond the diſtant teriil 
ſeven hundred years. If the Marquis Azo wer 
. firſt of his race whoſe name and memory had i 
preſerved, we might acquieſce'ia our ingnorail 
with a juſt perſuaſion of the dignity and pow 
his unknown anceſtors. Of theſe illuſtrious anceſi 
the zeal and diligence of Leibnitz and Muratoti i 
_ diſcovered four probable, and four certain degit 
After the examination of proofs, a ſcrupulous a 
may ſuſpeR, that in auge the Marquiſſes of 
from thoſe of Tuſcany, © the aſcent of reaſon 
« been aided by the wings of imagination; but 
muſt confeſs, that ſince the beginning of the tet 
century, the ſeries of generations flows 1 ina clears | 
unbroken Rream, 
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Tur eldeſt of the three ſons = the 15 TORE _ 

e fortunate Guelph, was tranſplanted, from 5g — 

tive ſoil, to become the root of the German, and, 5 

the fulneſs of time, ol the Britiſh line, of the e 

bſte. By his two younger brothers, Hugo and 

ilk, the Italian ſucceſſion was pro agated; but the 

e of Hugo expired in the fecond egree; the poſte- 

y of Fulk ſlill ſurvives in the twentieth generation. 

anceſtors of Guelph, on the father's and the  \ 

ther's ſide, and the ſeries of his deſcendants in Ba- 
ia and Saxony, form the antiquities of the Houſe, | 

Brunſwick, and the proper ſubje& of this hiſtorical 

courſe: but our curioſity will naturally embrace 
collateral branch of the Princes of Eſte, Ferrara, 2 

Modena, who have not been unworthy of their 

progenitors, and more powerful kinſinen. With⸗ 

t confining myſelf to the rigid ſervitude of annals; 

thout reſting on every ſtep of along pedigree, i 

Il conciſely diſplay the moſt cen Rene g 

ir various fortunes. 

s the right of ſemale ſucceſſion began to ajevail _ 

he ſeudal ſyſtem of France, Garſenda z the ſecond ' _ 

ſe of Azo, might claim the duchy or county = 

Maine, which had been ſucceſlively poſſeſſed by 
father , her brother, and her nephew. Her 

tenſions were legitimate; but the heireſs of Maine 
been married into a diſtant land : her arms were 

ble, ber vaſſals factious , her neighbours unjuſt; 

liam Duke of Normandy, a famous name, was 


pted by che proſpect of a ſertile and adjacens * 
OL, V. '» 


f 


mani, the people of Maine, reluctantly bow 


rights of his wife and fon. Azo liſtened to their a 


| Biſhop eſcaped to the Engliſh court, and his ng 


dalous connexion provoked the indignation of ti 
people; the young Prince was diſmiſſed to Ita 
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; territory: he iid Tos pretence of 2 iſ | 
alliance: but ambition was his only motive, andi 


only title was ſuperior ſtren gth. Four years the Cen 


under his iron ſceptre; but after the forces of N 
mandy had been tranfported beyond the ſea, t | 
wgre encouraged by the abſence; rather than au 
by the ſucceſs and glory of the conqueror of Engla 
'T hey ſolicited the Marquis of Liguria to affertt 


after the expulfion or maſſacre of the Normans, il 
cities and caſtles were delivered into his hands, f 


ſubjects admired the riches and liberality: of the 
deliverer. But in a ſhort time the reign ofa firang 
became odious and contemptible to the haught 
Franks: they diſcovered that his treaſures we 
exhauſted; he perceived that their faith was waj 
ring; and Azo fondly imagined, that all diſconted 
would be appeaſed, and that all parties would! 
reconciled by his own departure. In the vain hi 
that the Cenomani would be attached to the dau 
and the heir of their ancient princes, he left Gafed 
and her infant Hugo under the care of a pow! 
baron, the guardian of his ſon, and the huſba 
as it were, of his wife, But this ſufpicious or.l6 


Garſenda diſappears; and the county of Maine 
torn by domeſtic feuds, till the preſence of the 
queror united his rebels in the calm of ſervitude. 
ſtill retained a bitter remembrance of his lols 4 


4 
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Jiſgrace; and his enemy the Biſhop, on a pilgrimage WE 


o Rome, was arreſted by the revenge, and releaſed 
by the piety , of the Ligurian Marquis. The death 
King William, and the diſcord of his ſons, revived 
he ſpirit of the Cenomani, and their deputies invited 


he ſons of Azo tO reſume the peaceful poſſ 2 of i 


heir lawful inheritance. Hugo again paſſed the 


Alps; but the firſt acclamations again degenerated = 


nto the murmurs of the people, and the anathemas 


ff the clergy. The new Count was deſtitute: of 


very reſource that could reward the fervice, engage 
heeſteem, or enforce the obedience, of his turbulent 


vallals. The honor of his alliance with the daughter / 
pf Robert Guiſcard had been ſoon obliterated by the - 


ſhame and ſcandal of a divorce ; his countrymen 


Expoſed him, with pleaſure, to the toils and dangers - 
ff a tranſalpine reign; and the warlike natives of 

aul deſpiſed the effeminate manners of an Italian 
ord. His fears were increaſed , and his flight was 


aſtensd, by the artful eloquence of a rival, who 


nſinuated that his mild and moderate temper was ill 


ormed to ſtruggle with the furious paſſions of the 


Barbarians. The ſon of Garſenda trembled at the 
approach or the found of a hundred thouſand Nor. 


ans, ſold his patrimony for a ſum of ten thouſand 


ounds, and eſcaped to Italy, where he ſoon loſt a 


battle and an army, in the ſervice of the Counteſs 

latilda. A writer of the times, who has preſerved 

he memory of this ignominious event, contraſts 

he treaſon or cowardice of the man with the nobi- 

ity of his race. I muſt retract the aſſertion, that 

ll the Princes of Eſte have been worthy of their 
| : „ 


N. 


— 


* 


| the ſpace of ſeven hundred years une] is a ſiogh 


Marquiſſes of that name no longer ſtand fore welt 


century their actions are ſeldom recorded: and a 


. the ſon of Azo, might have generouſly waved the 
right of primogeniture, and reſigned to his young 


equivalent for the loſs of their Gallic inheritanc 
conduct of Princes or brothers; and inſtead d 


offering, or accepting, an equal and equitab 
| partition, he claimed as his own the entire property 


repugnant to the maxims of natural juſtice, ſeems 


actual poſſeſſion and perſonal influence , and t 
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name and anceſtry : Hugo i is an exception ; bur 


exception. 

After the deceaſe of his father Azo, the Aar ofths 
Houſe of Eſte appears © ſhorne of its beams; thei 
riches and power are viſibly diminiſhed; and the 


the revolutions of Italy. In the annals of the twelit 


this oblivion coincides with the increaſing Iight q 
hiſtory , we muſt ſeek the probable cauſes in 
diviſion of their property, -and the aſcendant of th 
municipal republics. 1. After the acquiſition och 
Duchy, or rather kingdom of Bavaria, Guelph| 


brothers the Italian eſtates of the family, as a 


But ſuch generoſity is ſeldom found in the ſelf 


of their common parent. If Guelph were an hypo 
crite, he might color his avarice by a pious attack 
ment to the relics of his fathers : and a demand, i 


however, to have been ſupported by the matrimo 
nial contrat of his mother Cunegonda , which hal 
left no proviſion for the children of a fecond marnagt 
In that lawleſs age, a civil proceſs was decided by 
the ſword. Hugo and Fulk had the advantage 


— 
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ter of chele princes was the 19 the ſole heir, ot (IS 
he courage . of their anceſtors : they armed their 
iſſals, occupied the paſſes of the Alps, and oppoſed 
he deſcent of the Duke of Bavaria, though he was 
fiſted by the allied powers of the Duke of Carinthia 
nd the Patriarch of Aquileia. The ſons of Garſenda 
jelded, at length, to the weight of numbers; but 
heir reſiſtance procured more fayorable conditions. 
hey preſerved a rich domain, from the banks of 
e Mincius to the Adriatic bea! ; they reſigned the 
mple eſtates of Lombardy and "Tuſcany to their 
der kinſmen, the German Guelphs, and their 
preme dominion was acknowledged by the Mar- 75 
viſſes of Eſte, till the yoke was lightened and 
moved by time and diſtance, and the rapid down- 
| of Henry the Lion. The law of the Lombards, 
hich was till profeſſed 1 in the Italian branch, dif- 
aimed all right of primogeniture , and the portion 
Hugo and Fulk was again divided into equal lots 
ong their eight ſons: In the beginning of the 
irteenth century, theſe collateral lines were indeed 
nited in the perſon of Azo VI., the great-grandſon „ 
Fulk; but he was far from uniting the whole 1 
ſberitauce of his anceſtons. Many feudal poſſeſ- 955 
ons had devolved on the failure of heirs male to the | 
pperior lord: many allodial eſtates had been con- a 
yed, by marriage, into ſtrange families. Much - _ 7 
ealth had been conſumed , much land had been 
jenated, to ſupply the expenſe of luxury and war: 
id of all that had been conſecrated to pious uſes, - 
dt an atom could revert to the temporal ſucceſſor. 
As I am not Tug the hiſtory of FI 1 * 
O 3 


not © home ape to 1 = fe 4 progr 
olf the republics, which revived in that country i 
ſpirit of pophlar freedom and commercial induſtry 
| Their revolt againſt the Cæſars of Germany v 
embraced as a national cauſe: in the ſucceſsſul 
againſt Frederic Barbaroſſa, their independence wa 
maintained by the authority of the church, audi 
arms ofthe nobles; and among the nobles, the NM 
quiſſes of Eſte were ſtill conſpicuous in their decay 
Obizo the youngeſt, but the laſt ſurvivor of the fig 
. ſons of Fulk, appeared at the congreſs of Veni 
. with a retinue of a hundred and eighty followen 
he had been engaged in the league of Lombardy] 
and ſuch was his patriotic guilt, that when thy 
Emperor had yielded every thing in the peate d 
Conſtance, the pardon of the Marquis Obizo wi 
one of the laſt acts of his clemency. As we may nt 
ſuſpect theſe ſeudal lords of any tender regard ford it 
liberties of mankind, it may be fairly ſuppoſed thi 
they acted from the paſſion or the intereſt of thi 
moment, without diſcerning that they themſel 
would be trampled under the feet of the plebeia 
conquerors. Their pride was inſulted, and thef 
poverty was expoſed, by the private ad publg 
Inxury of trade: their ſubjects of the open count 
were encouraged to rebel, or tempted to deſert; all 
as ſoon as the prejudice of rank had been diſſolved 
the ſcale of power was rudely weighed down by tif 
laſt and moſt numerous claſs of ſocidty. | Even ti 
inhabitants of Eſte, his peculiar patrimony, preſume 
to diſpute the juriſdiction of the Marquis: and at 


diſtance of fifteen miles, they ſound an example a 


1— 


ble to le vy an army, and to ſupport a loſs of eleven 
ty muſt have contributed to the wealth, and perhaps 
e improvement, of Padua: from the provinces of 
ly, from the kingdoms of France, Spain, and 
ngland, many thouſand. ſtudents were annually 
d more than five hundred houſes were requiſite 


the ſchools might ſerve only. to perpetuate. the 


nd enlightened by a familiar intercourſe with the 


onored by the choice of a free people, who elected 


me of his great-grand-ſon Aldobrandino, a diſpute 
ad ariſen between the city of Pagua and the Marquis 


heir allies of Vicenza, invaded his territory, beſieged 
oſed the terms of a hard and humiliating capitu- 
tion, The Marquis, was reduced to adopt the 


ame and obligations of a imple burgher; to ſwear 


{ the commons, and to reſide, fome months or 
veeks of every year, within the walls of a demo- 


perior, and the pooreſt fellow. citizen his equal. 
9 
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upportin the populous. city of Padua , which: was 


ouſand of her ſons. | The. inſtitution of the univer- 


tracted by the reputation of the various profeſſors; 
or the accommodation of the ſtrangers. | The leſſons 
eign of prejudice , but the inhabitants were entiched 
ations of Europe. In this city, the haughty ancek- |, 
drs of Obizo I. had erected their tribunal, as the 


eutenants of the Emperor: but Obizo bimſelt was 


im their pode/ta, or ſupreme. magiſtrate. . In the 
f Eſte, The Paduans raiſed an army, ſummoned 


e caſtle of Eſte, battered the walls, and even 
e palace, with their military engines, and im- 


hat he would faithfully obey the laws and ordinances 


cy, in which, the loweſt magiſtrate was his 5 


4 
4 x 
8 
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| had ſolicited the honor of being admitted ama 


who had ſtrength and ole to maintain wy 


They fought againſt the Emperor, againſt th 


' Captains , and ſometimes the tyrants „of the ind 


Eccelins of Romano, were the two leading familit F 


gallant knight, and adextrous politician: in Paleſim 
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*E he matne of this temporary ſubmiſſion could g 
be alleviated by the example of his equal: 1 
Patriarch of Aquileia, with two ſuffragan bien 
the citizens of Padua; and the Count of the Sacy 
Palace, the immediate repreſentative. of - Imperi 

majeſty; was detained as a captive and a fubjel 
within the walls of Pavia. The popular ſtates 

Lombardy triumphed in the fall of the ariſtocraq| 
and the Marquis of Montferrat was the only nob 


ditacy independence. 
Liberty had raiſed the minds of the ata: l " 
faction, her ugly and inſeparable ſiſter, corrupt 
the peace and proſperity of the growing mn 


( 


neighbours, againſt themſelves : the neceſſiy 
order and diſcipline compelled them to name 
foreign dictator; and the nobles, moſt emine 
in arms, in policy, in power, often became i 


pendent cities. The Marquiſſes of Eſte, and d 


of the Treviſane or Veroneſe March: the memoy 
of their anceſtors, and the habits of command 
inſpired that lofty and martial demeanat 
ſtruck the plebeian with involuntary awe; 
they were ſure to gain the hearts of the multitud 
when they ſoftened their pride into artſul ail 
popular condeſcenſion. The firſt Eccelin was 


1 


and Lombardy he was elected ſtandard - bearer 


1 


nov dr pionowion. | | 261 : 


eral of the coufeiulpe? armies; and in the great 
ellion againſt Frederic I., We the confi» 
ce of the cities, withur forfeiting the eſteem 
he Emperor. The civil and military virtues of 
ſon, Eccelin the Second, were adorned with 
gifts ofeloquence : he was the public and private 
erfary of the Houſe of Eſte; and as ſoon as 
Marquis Azo VI. had dechirit bimſelf chief of 
Guelphs, the Ghibelline faction acknowledged 
Count of Romano for their leader. When the 
peror Otho IV. deſeended into Italy, his court 
attended by the rival chiefs ; and their interview 
cribes the manners of the time. Eccelin com- 
ined, that in a neutral city, in a moment of trues 
friendſhip, his life had been treacherouſly attacked. 
was walking, ſaid he, © with the Marquis of 
ſe, on the place of St. Mark in Venice. On 
ſudden I was aſſaulted by the ſwords and daggers 
f his followers: my friends were ſlain or made 
priſoners in my fight; and it was with extreme 
lithculty that I could difengage my right arm from 

he ſtrong graſp of my perfidious companion.” 

e Marquis explained or denied the fact: but 
theſe hoſtile altercations, Azo twice declined a 
lenge of ſingle combat. He could not draw 
ſword againſt Eccelin , without violating the 
jſty of the Imperial preſence ; and among his 
als he had many more noble than Salinguerra. 
reaſons might be good; his courage was unqueſ- 
nable; but — Azo twice declined a. challenge of 
ple combat. The next day, as the two leaders 
re riding on either fide of the Emperor, he com- 


* 


2 


* 
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& ſalute. the Marquis; Sir Marquis, ſalute Eeceli 
and the command was given in the French tonoil 


| faſhionable dialect. They obeyed : but the ſuper 


they had rode two miles, the. ſaſpigious Epen 
were groundleſs; and their deadly feuds, in couuc 


were inherited by their ſons, Azo VII. and Ec 


Frederic II. exaſperated and juſtified the hoſtility 


captain and tyrant of the cities of Verona, Viceul 


Hed them to ſalute each RAY «ix Beeg | 


which. even in that age appears to have been 


dignity of the Marquis was maintained, by h 
receiving and returning the compliment. with 
vailing his bonnet to the humble ſalute of Ecce 
They ſoon joined in familiar. converſe; and bei 


who had been alarmed by heir diſcord, began 
be apprehenſive of their uf ion. His apprehenſig 


in the field, in the cities, continued to rage, wi 
alternate ſucceſs, till they both ſlept in theitrangl 
lity of the grave. Their poſſeſſions and their quan 


the Third ; but in a conteſt of forty. years, | | 
Marquis of Eſte was long oppreſſed. by the gen 
and fortune of his rival. The excommunication 


of the-twb factions. From a ſermon, a bull, aj 
cruſade, the chief of the Guelphs, the fred] 
the Pope, might derive ſome occaſional. aid; 
the leader of the Ghibellines was more ron 
ſupported by the power, and often by the preſend 
of a warlike Prince, who filled the Treviſane Man 
with his armies of Germans and Saracens. Byt 
authority, of the Emperor, his own arts, and! 
aſſiſtance of foreign troops, Eccelin became 


Padua, Trevigi, Feltri, Belluno, Trent, 4 


* 
n " 
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ſcia: after the loſs of his patron, he maintained 
years his independent reign , and proudly 
ted, that ſince Charlemagne, no prince had 
{ſed ſuch abſolute ſway over the Lombard | 
es. The utmoſt efforts of his malice and revenge 

re directed againſt the Marquis of Eſte. Strike 

he head of the ſerpent, and you are maſter of the 
body,” was his frequent exhortation; from a 
| near Padua, he pointed to the towers of Eſte, 
| ſhowed the Emperor the hoſtile territories 
ich were ſpread over the plain. Deſtitute of 
ngth and ſuccour, Azo was compelled to ſolicit 
don, to ſwear fidelity, and to purchaſe a preca- 
us reſpite , by the captivity, perhaps the death, 
Rinaldo, his only ſon, who was delivered, as 

hoſtage, into the hands of Frederic the Second; 5 
etown and caſtle of Eſte were at length beſieged 
the forces of Eccelin : his artillery conſiſted of 
irteen great battering engines, which caſt Rones 
welye hundred pounds weight ; and his pioneers, 
o were drawn from the filver-mines of Carinthia, 
ned a ſubterraneous paſſage for. the entrance of 
e hundred ſoldiers, The garriſon capitulated; and 
lead of a total ruin, the fortifications were repaired 
Eccelin, who affected to reverence the dignity of 
place. * had been praiſed as a hero; he was 
dually, and at length generally, abhorred as a 
ant. The ſeeming virtues of his youth were ſtained 
the jealous and unrelenting cruelty of his old age: 
| whatſoever deductions may be allowed on a liſt 
fifty thouſand victims, his name will be for 


r recorded with N the ſavage monlters of Sicily 255 


os 


the ruins, of a popular government. The flat col 


" IE? 
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and Rome. The hatred of mankind rd * 
vail over their fears; and after a long perſecui 
and a firm reſiſtance, Azo found the money 
victory and revenge. His odious rival had bee 
vited by one of the factions of Milan: che co 
racy was diſcovered, the enterpriſe failed: by 
his return to Breſcia, in the paſſage of the A 
at the well-known bridge of Caſſano, he was i 
cepted by the troops of Mantua, Crebion! | 
Ferrara, under the banner of the Marquis of 
Aſter a Mort combat, the valiant Eccelin {he 
\ ſerves that praiſe) was wounded in the foot, 
taken priſoner: the few remaining days of hi] 
were embittered by the inſults of the multi 
and the more inſulting pity. of the conqueror, 
VII. was hailed as the ſaviour of Lombardy: 
he derived more glory than advantage' my 
tyrant's fall. The cauſe of the Ghibellines rev 
under new leaders: the cities of the TreviſaneNi 
were uſurped by the new families of Scalaand( 
rara; and inſtead of aſſerting their ancientright 
the government of Milan, the riſing ambitioal 
the Viſconti was promoted by the arms and allad 
of the Marquiſſes of Eſte. 

It was in the ſtate of Ferrara that they frſbeſtabli | 
a piincely dominion , on the baſis, and finally 


try, which is interſected by the branches of thel 
had formerly been a wild morafs, impervious tol 
Roman highways. About the middle of the ſevell 
century, twelve ſolitary villages coaleſced ini 


— town, on the banks of the river: thes 


1 | 
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convenient ſituation attracted a crowd of ſet- 
| . their labors were rewarded by the convertion 21 
e fens into rich and productive land; and the | 
p colony was diſtinguiſhed by the ſeat ofa biſhop, 
the privileges of a city. After the death of the 7 
nteſs Matilda, Ferrara taſted the bleſſings and 
iſchiefs of liberty: the patricians and plebeians, LE” 
uelphs and the Ghibellines, diſputed, in arms: _ | 
ommand of the republic: thirty · two towers | = 
fence were erected within the walls; and . | 
W years the factions were ten times alternately _ 
Flled. Among the thirty - four noble families of : 
ara, the pre-eminence of wealth and power was 
ed by the rival houſes of the Adelardi and Tau- 
About the year one thouſand one hundred 
eighty, the former were reduced to an infant 
ter: the propoſal of a conciliatory marriage 
ejected by their adherents : the heireſs was deli. 
into the hands of Obizo I, : and his grandſon 
|. was elected as the future huſband of the maid; 2 
he future chief of the name and party of the Ade- „ 
Marcheſella died at the age of eight years, beſore _ 
e would allow her to produce a child, or the 1 
ould permit her to ſubſcribe a will: but the - I 
e inheritance of her fathers was yielded to the 
quis of Eſte, and his gratitude, or ambition, | 
buted the fefs among his friends and followers, 5 _— 
is ſtep, he acquired a commanding influence | 
rrara: Azo VI. was declared perpetual lord . p. 1208. = 
zovernor of the republic; and the act, Which ol 
extant, betrays the madneſs of party, by 
ant of abſolu te and ee power. F rom 


/ 


A. D. 1240. 


A. D. 1 264. 


4. b. 1308. whoſe laſt will preferred a baſtard to a bre 
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this power, his ſon was degraded. to. the bog 
ating permiſſion of an annual viſit; a popular 
proſperous ſtate was again eſtabliſed by the 
bellines, and it Was not till after thirty-two j 
of revolutions that the ſovereignty of the Hoch 
Eſte was fixed by the valor and conduct 
ſeventh Azo. At the head of the confederate ſg 
of the Pope, of Venice, and of Bologna, he matti 
againſt Ferrara: but a humabe conqueror might 
ment that the revolution was effected by the cali 
ties of a ſiege, and condemned by the rette 
fifteen hundred citizens. Theſe evils were in 
compenſated by the wifdom and juſtice of twe 
four years: his funeral was honored by the tex 
the oppoſite faction; and at the age of ſeventee 
| grandſon, 'Obizo IL, ſucceeded to .the office 
rather the inberitance- of his father. The re 
tion of Obizo II. engaged the turbulent repul 
of Modena and Reggio to accept him for theirpn 
and at the time of his deceaſe, three populousa 
with their ample territories, were ſubje to theh 
of the Marquiſſes of Eſte. Modena and Reggio 
indeed loſt by the imprudence of his ſon, thek 
of the people, and the arts of the Ghibellines; 
the ſeparation laſted thirty years in the one, 
a hundred in the other, before the rebellious! 
| dren were reconciled to their parent. =YJ 
miſſion of Ferrara was pure and permanent, 
lapſe of time inſenſibly eraſed the forms and mal 
of the old republic. After the death of A20 


Ferrara was oppreſſed by the avarice of the 


— 


0 . 
* 


. * 


ecious, as it muſt almoſt be confined to the ſubjects 
the Marquiſſes of Eſte. They were ranked among 
eprinces of Italy at a time when the families which 
erwards emerged to greatnefs. were confounded 
th the meaneſt of the people. . They were the 


ey till ſubſiſt with ſplendor and dignity, while 
: tyrants more conſpicuous in their day have left 


the annals of their country. 

he ſtates of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio were 
ly won and recovered by the labor and fortune 
the Marquiſſes 'of Eſte. But the liberality ofthe 
pes and emperors was an eaſy and prohtable 
tue: they granted the right to thoſe who had 
actual poſſeſſion, beſtowed the title where the 


reſigning to others what they were unable to 
Rome was informed of the merit and reputation 


\zo VI.; and he accepted from the two ſovereigns 


late of Ancona, which extended over twelve 


ly a name, and for the moſt part an odious name, 


ſtance was loſt, and confirmed their pretenſions 


ain or to hold for their own uſe. The Court 


Chriſtendom , from Pope Innocent III. and the 
peror Otho IV, a double inveſtiture of the mar- 


ns, the ambition of the Pope, "and the Catalan 
.rcenaries of the king of Naples: but the ſpirie 
patriotiſm and loyalty ſtill lived in the hearts 
che citizens, and they ſoon roſe to the deliveranese 
ꝗ defence of their country under the banner of the 
je eagle T his conſtant affection is at once the praiſe 
the ſubject and ſovereign. This praiſe is the more 


* 


ſt who after the twelfth century acquired by po: 
ar election the dominion, of a free city. And 


— 
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ate and counties between the Adriatic and 
| Apennine. But this ſpleadid gift was no more f 
the right without the power of ſubduing a wal 
people, in ſtrong oppoſition to the church and! 
empire. This enterpriſe, which might ſeem aboyel 
ſtrength of Azo, was vigorouſly proſecuted by 
eldeſt ſon the Marquis Aldobrandino, who raiſed 
ſupplies of the war by pawning his younger broll 
to the uſurers of Florence. The war was ſaſpendell 
his untimely death; the conqueſt was never achien 
the pledge was never redeemed, and in the d 
generation the vain title of Marquis of Ancomy 
filently diſmiſſed, The fens of Ferrara might hy 
been included within the limits of the exarch 
the ſucceſſors of St. Peter might alledge the d 
tions of Conſtantine , of Pepin, of Charlemag 
and of the Counteſs Matilda: but in the firſt a 
tury after their election, the Marquiſſes of Elte 
knowledged no ſuperior, ſave God and the ei 
It was in a moment of diſtreſs and exile, that th 
accepted from Clement V. the title of Vicars of 
Church: that they ſubmitted to hold the feudat 
poſſeſſion of Ferrara by an annual payment of 
- thouſand gold florins. They regained their fol 
eignty without the aid, and againſt the effort 
the court of Rome: the treaty was however 
fied, and if the tribute ſuffered ſome occaſionalabl 
ment, they could never break the chain of fa 
dependence, which w.:s at length fatal to the Hi 
of Eſte. After the recovery of Modena and 
gio, they obtained on more eaſy terms the t 
Vicars of the empire: and the natives of we 


— 
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oe of India, continued to reverence the ſeal and 
bſcription of their impotent king. Before the end 
{ the fourteenth century, the German emperors „ 


0 5 ho had been accuſtomed to the traffic of avarice 

el d vanity, were tempted to revive in Italy the long. 4 
onen title of Duke: and at the price of a hun- 4. D. 233. 
ed thouſand gold florins the Viſconti of Milan | 


ere exalted above the heads of their equals, Ten- | | 
two years afterwards, the. excluſive dignity of 
xe Dukes of Milan was ſomenbat impaired by the 

nilar honors of the Dukes of Savoy. The third“ P. 2417. 
andidate was Borſo Marquis of Eſte, the twelfth . A 
| lineal deſcent from the old Marquis Albert-Azo, 
je Second: his reign was wiſe and fortunate, and 
e proverb which he left behind him © This is not 
the time of Duke Borſo, is far more glorious 
an all the trappings of mortal pride. In the year 
e thouſand four hundred and fifty-two, by the 
mperor Frederic the Third, he was created Duke 
Modena and Reggio. Eighteen years afterwards I 
e ambitious imitation of Pope Pa ul the Second 3 
nferred on Borſo the ſuperior title of Duke of : 
errara; and the crowns, the mantles, and the ſcep- 

es uſed in theſe pompous inveſtitures, were ſecond 

ly to the majeſty of kings. In the ſixteenth 

atury, a duke was impoſed: on the republic of 

orence by the arms and authority of Charles V.; 

d the genius of the great Coſmo ſoon gave bim 

rank in the political ſyſtem of Europe. A diſpute 

r precedency aroſe between the Dukes of Ferrara 

d Florence; and if the Eſte could boaſt the no- 


lity of their 3 and the priority of their crea · 
Vol. V. | 
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tion, the Medici might plead the wealth, the g 

tent, and perhaps the independence, of the ſtate qq 

which they reigned. The courts of Rome and Via 

na long balanced their reſpective claims without i 

quing a final ſentence; and the diſpute could þ 

appeaſed only by the invention of the new title u 

A. D. 1369. prerogatives of grand Duke of Tuſcany. Io tt 
frivolous conteſt the powers of France and Spa 

were intereſted, and had it been decided by am 

ſuch a war would have added a chapter to the a 


„nals of human vanity. 


While the honors of the Eſte were multiplied | 
popes and emperors, a republic inſulted and alad 


oppreſſed the Dukes of Ferrara Had Venice been 


dent, Venice would have been content with d 


riches of commerce and the command of the {g 

But this maritime empire ſerved only to ſtimuli 

the ambition of an talian conqueſt: diſcipline a 

wealth obtained an eaſy victory over weakneſa 

diſcord; and in the fiſteenth century the provind 

of Terra Firma were added to the dominion off 

Mark. Nicholas the Third, Marquis of Eſte, ail 

Lord of Ferrara, made a feeble effort to afliſt! 

Carrara princes, and to ſave the important bam 

A. D. 1405. of Padua. The Venetians inſtantly filled the Po will 
armed veſſels; his territories were ravaged; hit 
| pital was ſtarved, till he left-his allies to their fat 
implored the mercy of the ſenate, and reſigned hi 
ſelf to ſuch conditions as reſentment and ayaricecoll 
impoſe. After a ſervitude of fourſcore young | 
> fon Hercules I. was accuſed of a generous, ot d 
minal revolt: the ſuperior forces of Venice encat 
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ſed Ferrara by ſea and land, and if a league * 
he Italian powers protected king from total ruin, 
be Duke was bound by the new treaty in a cloſer 


roperty and command in the neighbourhood of 
diva. But EsTE was ſtill dear and ſacred to the 
rioces of that name.: the tranſient recovery of the 
ſtle, the town, and the fief, had delighted their 


ey beheld that ancient poſſeſſion , the ſource of 
eir title, for ever melted into the Venetian ſtate. 
he Poleſine, or Iſland of Rovigo, which had once 
een mortgaged for ſixty thouſand ducats to the 
enetians, was irrevocably ceded by Hercules I.; 
d not a veſtige remained of the patrimonaal eſtates 
d the north of the Po, which had been acquired 
ve hundred years before by the marriage of Albert. - 
20 I. 2. The goods and perſons of the Venetians 
ho deſcended the Po, were exempt from all tolls 
d duties whatſoever: every ſtranger was ſhielded 
der that reſpectable name; and even the peaſants 
the borders began to claim the immunities of 
IWF. ark. The ſame grievance which impaired the 
venue, attacked the ſovereignty of the Duke of 
wüßggerrara, ſince he was forbidden to raiſe any forts 
barriers, which might obſtruct a free paſſage 
rough his territories either by land or water. 
coin Wich the avarice of a trading power , Venice 
red to a monopoly of ſalt in the Adriatic Gulph. - 
be Duke was rigorouſly deprived of the uſe and 
oiitss of his ſalt-works of Commachio ; and his 
* 2 


ad more weighty chain. 1. A ſuperior title, and A. p. 2483. 
ore ample ſway , might compenſate for the loſs of __, 434. 


ereditary pride, and it was not without regret that A. o. 138g. | 
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ſubjects were compelled to purchaſe in-a ford 
market one of the neceſſaries of life, which Nau 
had ſo profuſely ſcattered on their own ſhores, 44 
citizen of Venice reſided at Ferrara with the tif 
of Vicedominus ; he was the proper judge of his cou 
trymen; but the arrogance of his behaviour inſult 
the prince, his daily uſurpations interrupted i 
courſe of juſtice, and his laſt act was the impriſe 
ment of a native and a-prieſt. Peace was oppnl 
| ſive; but war might have been fatal to the Hoy 
of Eſte. The three laſt ſovereigns of Padua, 2 
ther and his two ſons, had been ſtrangled in the g 
ſons of Venice; the remains of the Carrara and 80 
families were proſcribed; and the deliberate cruck 
of the ſenate was juſtified 80 the een of 
cient Rome. 
Twenty-five years after the laſt treaty of Hereukl 
his ſon and ſucceſſor' Alphonſo I. embraced t 
faireſt hope of liberty and revenge. In the le 
of Cambray, the four great potentates of Fun 
united their arms againſt a ſingle republic; the q 
Julius II.; the Emperor, Maximilian of Avſtn 
Lewis XII. King of France and Duke of Mi 
and Ferdinand King of Arragon and Naples. 
of the allies had ſuffered ſome injuries, had loſtſod 
territories, and they all conſidered the proſperity 
Venice with the ſame ſentiments of indignation! 
envy which are excited in the breaſt of a noble 
the luxury and infolence of a wealthy merchil 
While Maximilian delayed, while Ferdinand Q- 
ſembled, while the Pope pronounced his exct 
munications, the King of France, at the þead 
* cavalry, had paſſed the A; and( 


\ 
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banks of the Adda, tha mercenary bands of St. 
ark were trampled under their horſes feet. The 
mneſs of Rome after a great defeat was notimitated 
the ſenators of Venice: they deſpaired of the 
public, evacuated in a day the conqueſts: of an 
e; and abandoned to the confederates the divi- 
n of the ſpoil: Under the wing of theſe confe- 
rates, Alphonſo Duke of Ferrara had acceded to 
league of Cambray, and accepted the office, 
rather the title, of Standard. bearer or General of 

> Church. The firſt act of hoſtility was to vin- 
ate his independence: the county of Rovigo yiel- 

d to his attack, and he received from the Em. 
ror the inveſtiture of Eſte. In this public ſhipwreck 

nice was ſaved by the zeal of her nobles, and the 
elity of her ſubjects : the nobles ſacrificed their 

es, or at leaſt their fortunes, in their own cauſe ; the 
jects, without ſpeculating on the theory of govern. _ 
nt, had long enjoyed, and now regretted, the wif 
mand juſtice ofa parental ariſtocracy. The metro. 

lis was impregnable and rich; the tranſmarine 


Pvinces were untouched; the navy was entire; 


armies were purchaſed; the allies began to feel 
picion, and to affect pity; and the deliverance 
Padua announced the riſing fortunes of the re- 
lic. While the Venetians ſtrove to reſiſt or diſarm 
ir more formidable enemies, the rebel Alphon- 
(ſuch was the ſtyle of the ſenate) was marked 
the object of vengeance, to which his ſtation 
doſed him on every fide. Againſt the advice of 
ir wiſeſt counſellors, their admiral Angelo Tre- 
ano, With eighteen gallies and a train of. brigan. 
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ed Venetians were ſuddenly oppreſſed by the arn 


two gallies eſcaped, three were burnt or ſunk, a 


tines, entered the mouth of the Po, ſpread del 
ion on either bank, and prepared with forts af 
bridges the paſſage of the army and the ſiege 
Ferrara. But the army was called away by 2 { 
ſonable diverſion; and the fleet was deſtroyed 
the valor and conduct of the Duke himſelf, a 
his brother the Cardinal Hippolito. Under the ſhelt 
of the dikes they had planted their long batten 
which ſupported an inceſſant fire: and the affiig 


| 


veſſels which iſſued from the city. The admiralign 
miniouſly fled with the great ſtandard of St. Mat 


the remaining thirteen followed the triumph of 
conqueror, who immediately aſſaulted and demoliſh 
all the works of the ſiege. His victory might| 
aſcribed to his ſuperior artillery, and that ſuperior 
was the effect, of his own ſkill and induſtry. Thr 
hundred cannons were caſt in his foundery, x 
depoſited in his arſenal : he liberally entertainedt 
beſt engineers; and the well-adapted fortificati 
of ſtone, of earth, and of water, had rendered Fem 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Italy. The Frend 
who ſerved with their ally, celebrate the png 
the knowledge, the magnificence of the Duke: 
Alphonſo expended above three hundred thous 
ducats to reward the ſervice, and to ſecure the fn 
ſhip, of the Gallic chiefs. 
But their friendſhip ſoon became dungeon 
the Houſe of Eſte, when the ſame confeden 
who had joined with France for the deſtrud 
of Venice, conſpired with Venice for the expul 
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{ the French. The new league was formed and A. D. 2510 # 
actifed by Julius II., who ſecretly aſpired to 
ver Italy from the e eee and the fidelity 
che Duke of Ferrara to his firſt engagements 
| aſperated the fierceſt and moſt ambitious of the 
cceſſors of St. Peter, Alphonſo was degraded 
om the rank of a vaſſal and a Chriſtian: his rich 
orleiture was devoured by the avarice perhaps of 
papal nephew , and his ſentence of condemnation 
25 extended to both worlds. Againſt him the 
mporal and ſpiritual arms of Rome were equally | 
rected : his city of Modena was occupied: in A. D. 1511. | 
e depth of a ſevere winter the preſence of Julius, | 
imated the troops, and the aged father of the 
briſtians preſſed the ſiege of Mirandola with the | 
esgor of a youthful ſoldier. Ferrara however was 4 
e ed by its own ſtrength and the Gallic ſuccours: | 
e army of Lewis XII. invaded the eccleſiaſtical 
| te under the command of his nephew, the valiant 
It aſton of Foix: in the battle of Ravenna the fury a. D. 1312. 
tbe French cavalry was encountered by the firm- 
ſs of the Spaniſh infantry, and the ſucceſs of the. . 
yy might be attributed in ſome degree to the 
Juke of Ferrara, who led the vanguard, and 
rected the infantry. But after the loſs of Gaſton , 
e ſtrange retreat of the victorious army, and the 
pid evacuation of Italy, the ſolitary and humble 
ent of France remained without defence under 
e hand of a mercileſs oppreſſor. While he waited 
a ſuppliant in the Vatican, his city of Reggio 
as ſurpriſed and ſtolen z he was inſulted by the 
ropoſal of " JM Ferrara for a poor and preca- 


P'4 = 


N A. D. 1513. 


| A. D. 1515. 


| rious exchange; and even the validity of his 10 
reſcued by the grateful friendſhip of the Colonu 


and by that event was his ruin ſuſpended. Julius 
expired: his paſſions were buried in his tombs 


| In the councils of his ſucceſſors. Leo X. was tol 
. generous to be juſt; and the ambition of his fam 
Was concealed by the ſacred veil of the honor a 


an act of equity and power: but inſtead of cons 


long -ſuffering ally, was often promiſed, and & 


provoked the Roman pontiff to thunder a ne 


lous deliverance from the lion's paw. Adrian Vi 


ſon, adopted the politics of the Medici; and ba 
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conduct was queſtioned by a perfidious court. Ty 
liberty , and perhaps the life of Alphonſo wat 


they forced the Lateran Gate, lodged him in G 
caſtle of Marino, and watched over his eſcape i 
the various gude of a huntſman, a. ſervant! 
and a friar. A ſingle event could ſuſpend his tua 


but his policy with a milder aſpect till reigned 


intereſt ofthe church. After the victory of Marigna | 
Francis I. might have diſcharged his obligations 


manding he negociated with the court of. Roms 
The reſtitution of Modena and Reggio to hi 


often eluded: the failure of a [ſecret conſpiracy 


ſentence of excommunication and forfeiture; a 
one of the medals of Alphonſo atteſts his miracus 


had a conſcience, a faculty long dormant in 
vicars of Chriſt: but his ſcruples were removed 
by the Italian caſuiſts; and he found it more el 
to abſolve the ſins than to reſtore the | eſtates 0 
the Houſe of Eſte. Clement VII. an illegitimats 


his arts been ſucceſsful , Machiavel, who ws 


* We” 9 
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alive, might have been proud of | his diſciple. h 
{er a tedious and treacherous delay, the ſword: 
Alphonſo vindicated his own rights; and his 
nM dence ſeized the fortunate moments of the con- 
aye and the captivity of Clement VII. The 
WE cs of Modena and Reggio were joyfully opened 
their native prince: and on a payment to the 
opc of a hundred thouſand ducats, his poſſeſ- 
Jl on was confirmed by the ſentence of the Emperor 
harles V. whoſe intereſt prompted him to eſtabliſh 
e peace of Italy. During theſe revolutions the 
duke of Ferrara concluded a truce, and finally a 
eaty, with the Venetians: his patrimonial eſtates, 
Eſte and Rovigo were for ever loſt : but he no 
nger felt or feared the tyranny of a republic 
hich had been. trained to eee in the 0 
F adverſity. 3 | 
na Among the noble marriages. of FR Eſte, two 
ioces, Azo VIII. and Hercules I., had been allied | 
the crown of Naples in the rival houſes of Anjou 
and Arragon. But theſe lofty connexions had not 
een productive of any ſolid benefit, and the Vene- 
ans ſignified their diſpleaſure that the Duke of Fer- 
ta had preferred the daughter of a king, inſtead 
| chuſing a ſenator for his father and patron,. In 
ee vext generation, the Houſe of Eſte was ſullied 
va a ſanguinary and inceſtuous race; by the nuptials 
W Alphonſo I. with Lucretia, a baſtard of Alexan- 
er VI., the Tiberius of Chriftian Rome. This 
na odern Lucretia might have aſſumed with more 
opriety the name of Meſſalina; ſince the woman 
ho can be guilty, who can even be accuſed, of a 


db 
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criminal commerce with a father and two brother] 
mult be abandoned to all the licentiouſneſs of yea 
love. Her vices were highly colored by a conteny 
for decency : at a banquet in the apoſtolical palagy 
by the ſide of the Pope, ſhe beheld without 
bluſh the naked dances and laſcivious poſtures d 
fifty proſtitutes: ſhe diſtributed, the prizes to d 
champions of Venus, according to the number 
victories which they achieved in her preſen 
Hercules I. was unwilling to accept ſuch a cosa 
for his eldeſt ſon, but he was apprehenſive of th 
bulls and daggers of the Borgia family: he 
tempted by the ſum of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand ducats, the city and diſtrict of Centy 
and the reduction of his annual tribute to a ſlig 
quit-rent of a hundred florins. The marriag 
articles were ſigned; and as the bed of Lucray 
was not then vacant, her third huſband, a ro 
baſtard of Naples, was firſt ſtabbed, and aftery: 
ſtrangled in the Vatican. Perhaps the ae 
Lucretia had been ſeduced by example; perhap 
ſhe had been ſatiated with pleaſure , perhaps l 
was awed by the authority of her new parent a 
huſband: but the Ducheſs of Ferrara lived ſevente 
years without reproach, and Alphonſo I. beliewd 
himſelf to be the father of three ſons. The eldel 

his ſucceſſor , Hercules II. expiated this materal 
ſain by a nobler choice; and his fidelity was 
warded by mingling the blood of Eſte with t 
of France. By his ſecond marriage with Anh: 
| Duchefs of Brittany, Lewis XII. left only tu 
daughters: Claude, the eldeſt, became the ] 
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his ſacceſſor Francis I. and Renée her younger | 

ter, who had once been promiſed to Charles V. 

as beſtowed on Hercules II., hereditary prince, 

d after his father's deceaſe, Duke of Ferrara: 

r portion of two hundred and fifty thouſand 

was was paid in a territorial equivalent, the 

kedoms of Chartres and Montargis : but Rente 

as perhaps the true heireſs of Brittany, ſince the 

reement which ſecured the perpetual indepen- 

nce of the dutchy, micht be applied with as 

7 reaſon to a ſecond daughter as to a ſecond 
The French princeſs, whoſe mind was more 

utile than her perſon, continued above thirty 

ars to adorn the court of Ferrara: her liberal 

derſtanding was improved by the learning of 

e age; nor was it her fault if in the learning of 

e age ſhe diſcovered and ſtudied the vain ſcience 

aſtrology. During a long exile ſhe cheriſhed a 

nder remembrance of her native country: every , 

enchman , according to his degree, who viſited : 

rrara, either praiſed her magnificence, or bleſſed | 

r charity : and the relics of a Neapolitan expedi- 

on, ten thouſand naked and hungry fugitives , 

ere relieved by the profuſe alms of th: Ducheſs. 

hen her treaſurer repreſented the enormous ex- 

Woſe, © They are my countrymen,” Renée gene- 

duſly replied , “and had God given me a beard, 4 

they would be now my ſubjects. But theſe "2 

irtues were the ſplendid fins of a heretic. From | 

r cradle and in her marriage, the daughter of / 

ewis XII., the daughter-in-law of Alphonſo I., 

ad learned to hate the — of the Pope: her 
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firm and curious underſtanding was. not ata 
religious inquiries; and ſhe liſtened to the n 

teachers, who profeſſed to revive. the old tm 
of the Goſpel. Clement Marot , and Jobn Cg 
were hoſpitably entertained at Ferrara; in the q 
verſion of the Ducheſs the eloquence. of 
preacher was ſeconded by the wit. of the pot 
and the apoſtle of Geneva was proud to ſpity 
his conqueſts on the verge of the realm of Antichi 


A. D. 1535, 


of the inquifitors, and Hercules II. was appreheg 


e find me ſtanding in the breach, and preparedt 


But this ſpark, which might have kindled a fly 
in Italy, was quickly extinguiſhed by the diligen 


five of the temporal, as well as the ſpiritual puul 
ment of the guilt of hereſy. Calvin and May 
fled beyond the mountains: Renée heard » 


ſullen conſtancy the ſermons of the popiſh Jodeg 
but after ſuffering the diſmiſſion of her Fread 


ſervants, and the hardſhips. of a priſon, ſhe {dl 


mitted with a ſigh to wear the maſk of dillay 
lation. A more open profeſſion: of Calviniſm aki 
her buſband's death, determined and haſtened 
departure from Ferrara: and the laſt fifteen yea 
of Renee of France were ſpent in her native county 
In the bloody ſcenes of perſecution and war, il 
Ducheſs maintained her dignity and protected h 


brethren. Her caſtle of Montargis, near Pan 
was a ſure aſylum for the Huguenots ; and wht 


it was threatened with a ſiege, ſhe boldly replic 


* the Catholics may aſſault my reſidence, they W 


te try whether they will fire on the daughter 


2 a king of France.“ She Was the daughter ol! 


* F Wer Yap 


r . . ww - 


— — 


ic 


daughter and ſiſter of two emperors, of Ferdi- 
ad 1. and Maximihen II. of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
The five Dukes of Ferrara, Borſo, Hercules I., 

phonſo I., Hercules II., and Alphonſo II., dem 
have been magnified in the eyes of Europe , far 
yond the meaſure of their, wealth and power. 


proved and enjoyed the proſperity of peace. Near 
entury before the end of their reign, Alexander VI. 
his bull of inveſtiture, applauds the uſeful labors 
Hercules I.; which had increaſed the numbers and. 
ppineſs of kis people , which had adorned the city 
Ferrara with ſtrong fortifications and ſtately edi- 
es, and which had, reclaimed a large extent of 
profitable waſte. The vague and ſpreading 
anches of the Po were confined in their proper 
angels by moles and dikes; | the intermediate 
ds were converted to paſture and tillage ;. the 


corn-exports of a ſingle year were exchanged 
the value of two hundred thouſand ducats. 


duth of the Po, had been recovered from the 
ters by Alphonſo II., who ſurrounded it with 
all nine miles in elecumerence : a palace, with 
dependencies. of ſtables and gardens', aroſe in 
$new creation, and it was reſerved by the founder 


lian cities: the walls and buildings have ſurvived 
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heir merit was ſuperior to their fortune; they 
ported with firmneſs the calamities of war ; they 


tile diſtrict became the granary of Venice; and 


de triangular ifland or delta of Meſola, at the 


his favorite amuſements of hunting and fiſhing, 
rara became one of the moſt flouriſhing of the 


a 
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the loſs of the inhabitants, which are now red 
from fourſcore thouſand to a tenth part: the vn 
of ſuperſtition were enriched by each generatig 
the arſenal, in a long peace, was ſucceeded | 
theatres and palaces, and if the hand of the pring 
architect be moſt conſpicuous, many Vacant hou 
are the monuments of private opulence' and u 
Modena and Reggio, more favorably treated] 
nature; were not abandoned by the Houſe offilf 
the courſe of the Po opened much inland, and fad 
foreign trade; and a colony of Flemiſh exiles attem 
ed to revive the declining arts of the loom. I 
not inſtructed to define the revenue of the Di 
of Ferrara: but it is the praiſe of Alphonſol., 
he left a treaſure , without increaſing his taxes; i 
the reproach of Alphonſo II., that, with an incre 
of taxes, he left behind him a conſiderable dd 
The court of theſe princes was at all times polite 
ſplendid : on extraordinary occaſions, a birth, 
marriage, a journey , a feſtival, the paſſage of 
illuſtrious ſtranger, they ſtrove to ſurpaſs their equi 
and to equal their ſuperiors; and the vanity oft 
people was gratified at their own expenſe, Se 
hundred horſes were ranged in Borſo's ſtables; a 
in the ſport of hawking, the Duke was attendelif 
the field by a hundred falconers. In his Ron 
expedition, to receive the ducal inveſtiture, 
train of five hundred gentlemen , his chambetli 
and pages, one hundred menial ſervants, and 
bundred and fifty mules, were clothed, accord 
to their degree, in brocade, velvet, or fine clol 
the bells of the mules were of ſilver, and! 


˖ 
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elles, liveries, and trappings, were covered with 3 
14 and filver embroidery. The martial train of 
Iobonſo II. in his campaign in Hungary, conſiſted 
three hundred gentlemen, each of whom was 
lowed by an eſquire and two arquebuſiers on horſe- 
>; and the arms and apparel of this gallant troop 

re ſuch as might provoke the envy of the Ger- 
ans, and the avarice of the Turks. Did poſſeſs 
ook, printed under the title of the Chivalries of 
ara. I ſhould not pretend to deſcribe the nuptials 
the ſame Duke with the Emperor's ſiſter: the balls, 
feaſts, and tournaments of many buſy days; and 
final repreſentation of the Temple of Love, which | 
;erected in the palace- garden, with a ſtupendous 
nery of porticos and palaces, of woods and 
duntains. That the laſt ſhow ſhould continue fix 
ts, without appearing tedious to the ſpectators, 
derhaps the moſt incredible circumſtance. In each 
eration of the Houſe of Eſte, a younger brother, 
th the rank of Cardinal, held ſome of the richeſt 
hoprics and .abbies in Italy and France. Theſe 
ble and wealthy eccleſiaſtics were the patrons of 
ry art: the Villa Eftenſe at Tivoli, near Rome, / 
he work of Cardinal Hippolitus, brother to 
cules II.: the palace-gardens and water- works 
ibit, in their preſent decay, the ſpirit of a prince 
the taſte of the age. 8 9 

\ philoſopher, according to his temper, may 

ph or weep at this oſtentatious and oppreſſive 
ador ; nor will he be diſarmed by the patronage 

| perfection of the finer arts, which flouriſhed in 
in the ſixteenth century. But he will approve 
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the ao encouragement of learning and geſi 
an expenſe which can never drain the treaſure 
a prince. An univerſity had been founded 
Padua by the Houſe of Eſte, and the ſchokl 
ruſt was poliſhed away by the revival of the i 
rature of Greece and Rome. The ſtudies of þ 
rara were directed by ſkilful and eloquent pn 
ſors, either natives or foreigners : the gducal lib 
Was filled with a valuable collection of manuſgj 
and printed books; and as ſoon as twelve ol 
comedies of Plautus had been found in Gera 
the Marquis Lionel of Eſte was impatient to oh 
a fair and faithful copy of that ancient poet. 
were theſe elegant pleaſures confined to the lean 
world. Under the reign of Hercules I., a wag 
theatre, at the moderate coſt of a thouſand crow 
was conſtructed in the largeſt court of the pals 
the ſcenery repreſented ſome houſes, a ſea- pott, 
a ſhip, and the Menechmi of Plautus, which! 
been tranſlated into Italian by the Duke biak 
was acted before a numerous and polite audit 
In the ſame language, and with the ſame. ſuc 
the Amphytrion of. Plautus, and the Eunud 
Terence, were ſucceſſively exhibited; and t 
claſſic models, which formed the taſte of the 
tators, excited the emulation of the poets ol 
age. For the uſe of the court and theatre of Fen 
Arioſto compoſed his comedies, which were 
played with applauſe, which are ſtill read 
pleaſure: and ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of the 
arts, that one of the ſons of Alphonſo . * Fl 
diſdain to ſpeak a prologue on the ſtage. | 


* imat 
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| Fuat ſorms of dramatic compoſition the Mals 
ve not excelled: but it was in the court of 
rrara that they invented and refined the paſtoral . 
medy, a romanticar cadia, which violates the truth 
manners, and the fimplicity of nature, but which 
mmands our indulgence , by the elaborate luxury 
eloquence and wits The Aminta of Taſſo was 
ritten for the amuſement, and acted in the preſence, 
Alphonſo II.; and his ſiſter Leonora might apply 
herſelf the language of a paſſion, which diſor- . 
red the reaſon, without clouding the genius, of 
8 lover. Of the numerous imitations , 
Paſtor Fido of Guarini, which alone can vie 
th the fame and merit of the original, is the 
Wk of the Duke's ſecretary of ſtate : it was exhi- 
ed in a private houſe at Ferrara: but the retreat 
the author, from the ſervice of his native prince, 
beſtowed on Turin the honor of the firſt public 
reſentation. The father of the Tuſcan muſes, the 
lime, but unequal Dante, had pronounced that 
rara was never honored with the name of a poet: 
would have been aſtoniſhed to behold the chorus 
dards, of melodious ſwans, (their own alluſion, ) 
o now ptopled the banks of the Po. In the 
rt of Duke Borſo and his ſucceſſor, Boiardo, 
nt of Scandiano , was reſpected as a noble, 
ldier, and a ſcholar: his vigorous fancy firſt 
brated the loves and exploits of the Paladin 
ando ; and his fame' has at once been preſerved 
eclipſed by the brighter glories of the con- 
ation of his work. Ferrara may boaſt, that 
ber claſſic ground, Arioſto ws Taſſo lived 


for. V. 2 
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and tung chat the lines of tbe Orlando Burigo, | 


the Cierv/alemme Liberata , were, inſcribed inte 
laſting characters under the eye of the firſt and i 
cond Alphonſo. In a period of near three theuſn 


years, five great epic poets have ariſen in the wail 
and it is a fingular prerogative, that two of the fi 
ſhould be claimed as their ane by a Hhort ag 
and a petty ſtate. 
' A. P. 1597. But the glory of Ferrara, wid perhaph the legiting 
Odober, 25. race of the Eſte, expired with Alphonſo II. Aj 
left neither children nor brothers, bis firſt coulg 
Don Cæſar, the ſon of a younger ſon of Alphonſo] 
Vas the next in the lineal order of deſcent. | 
claim to the ſucceſſion was ratified by the wi 
of the late Duke, who had obtained from the 
peror, though not from the Pope, the privig 
of chooſing an heir in his own family. And thel 
nate of Ferrara, which Rill preſerved a ſembland 
of election, preſented him, with apparent loyal 
the ſword of juſtice, and the ſceptre of domini 
The people ſubmitted to a prince, who fſeemell 
unite the various titles of birth, donation, and 
the public choice; the acceſſion of Don Czſar 
announced to the courts of Italy and Europe 
his reign might have.been peaceful and proſper 
had not the ambition of Clement VIII. revived! 
deſign of reſtoring Ferrara to the eccleſiaſtical id 
In the confidence ofright, or atleaſt of power, 
Roman pontiff ſternly rejected the ambaſſador 
obedienee of a pretended Duke, who had not 
pected the approbation of the Holy fee. A a 
| tory, or ſummons, to appear in fifteen days, 


> 


} 


od on the chirch - doors; and the Apoſtolical 


Duke of Ferrara ſolicited a delay, that he pro- 
ed an inquiry, that he negotiated a compromiſe, 
at he ſubmitted his cauſe to the arbitration of a 


be deſerted. In the vindication of St. Peter's pas 
trimony, I will ſell the laſt chalice of the altar; 
| am ready to march in perſon againſt the ſacri- 
legious rebel; and I would die in the ditch of 
Ferrara, with the holy ſacrament in my hands.” 
is generous reſolution was applauded by the Car- 
als, and they proteſted, that if Clement VIII. 
duld be taken from the world, they would im- 


future Pope Some forms of judicial proceeding 
re baſt:ly difpatched ; and before two months had 
pled from the death of Alphonſo II., a tremens 


it, was thundered againſt the pretended Duke 
bis impious adherents. At the ſame time, the 
tary preparations were urged with inceſſant 
or, and an army of fixteen thouſand horſe and 
t, which fame had ſoon magnified to twenty-five 
uland, was aſſembled near Faenza, under the 
mand of Cardinal Aldobrandini, the Pope's ne- 
wand legate. The ſtate of Europe was moſt 


B of Don Cælar were on all ſides black and com- 
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amber demanded the poſſeſſion of the fief, till 
 vaſſal ſhould have cleared his birth and title in 
court of his ſupreme lord. It was in vain that 


Church,“ ſaid. the inexorable pontiff, © muſt not 


le, by a common oath, the ſame obligation on 


v3 bull of forfeiture , excommunication, and in- 


brable to the ambition of Rome, and the pro- 
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mY fortleſs. The Emperor Rodolph II. ines 4 
a» wiſher to the Houſe of Eſte , but his remote ul 
inſufficient forces were dos c by the Turk; 

Hungary. If the rival monarchs of France and Spa 

ſhould deiga to interfere in this pigmy War, thee 

mity of the one would not enſure the fuppond 

the other. Henry IV. had been perſuaded, by 

felfiſh agent, to prove the ſincerity of his conv 

ſion, in the ſacrifice of an old and faithful ally ; Phil 

U., the demon of the ſouth, was now anxious! 

leave his ſon and his dominions.i in peace; butt 

revolution was conſummated before he could fig 

| fy his intentions: and the Spaniſh miniſters in lt 
5 vVweere ſuſpected of a ſecret conſpiracy againſt thelg 
| perial fiefs of Reggioand Modena. The ltalian 7 
ces balanced between fear and envy : Venice wi 

leaſt deſirous of the neighbourhood, and lealty 

prehenſive of the reſentment, of the Pope: 

her words were ambiguous, and her actions y 

ſlow. Don Cæſar had been left without woc 

treaſures; the fortifications of Ferrara were negled 

in a long peace: the people was aggrieved by tal 

the clergy was ſeduced by the: prejudice of a 

ſcience, or the hopes of preferment; the emilla 

of Rome were buſy and perſuaſive; and the aud 

loyalty to the Houſe of Eſte was corrupted byy 

' promiſe of a golden age. 8 

But the inſtant cauſe of his ruin was in the 

racer of the Duke himſelf. Had Don Czxlarit 

. endowed with the ſpirit and conſtancy of his 

tors, he might have been ſaved by the 'reſol 

1 to fall. Had he liſtened to the advice of a vel 


35 
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hold ſally on the half. formed camp of Faenza might 5 

ve diſſipated the Pope's ſoldiers, who would ceaſe 

be formidable, when they ceaſed to be feared. . 
he ſiege of Ferrara was an arduous enterpriſe : 
urage would give him time, time would have 

en him friends; the Venen would have armed 
his intereſt aud their own; many brave-adven- 

eis of France and Italy would have drawn their 
ords in his quarrel ; and the novelty of danger, 
laſſitude of war, the weight of expenſe, the chan- 

s of mortality, would have inclined his enemies 

a ſafe and honorable peace. Far different were 

> ſeelings of the ſuccefſor of Alphonſo: he hal 
en educated remote from the council and the 

Id, in the boſom of luxury and devotion: his 
Id and timid diſpoſition was aſtoniſhed by the 
nder of ſpiritual and temporal arms; nor 

uld he expect from others the ſupport which he | 
nied to himſelf. When he.entered the cathedral, = 
prieſts interrupted their rites, and fled from the 7 
ars; his venal miniſters exaggerated the danger, 

d concealed the reſources; he was alarmed each 
r by the intelligence of ſecret treafon; anda Jeſuit 
ſuaded him that Modena and Reggio, that his 
and even his ſoul, could only be faved by an 
ediate capitulation: The terms were dictated 

the camp by the imperious legate. That Don 

lar ſhould deliver his eldeſt fon as an boſtage, 

gu the ducal ſceptre in the preſence of the ma- 
ate, divide his artillery with the Pope, and 
render the poſſeſſion of the duchy of Ferrara, 

h all its dependencies; and that in return for his 
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ſubmiſion, he ſhould be abſolved from all ecctetd 


cal edcifures , and permitted to enjoy the Diam 
Palace, wich the perſonal effects and allodial eſt 
of the Houſe of Eſte. After the concluſion of 
treaty, the conqueror was eager to reign, audi 
exile was anxious to depart. On the twenty:eig 
of January , one thouſand five-hundred aad ni 
eight, Don Cxfar evacuated a city, in which 
anceſtors had reigned near four hundred year 
ſplendid, but mouruftil proceſſion, of his family; 
houſehold , paſſed lowly through the ſtreets: 
Duke of Modena (his remaining title] was ſeal 
in an open coach; his eyes were caſt down on ale 
which he ſeemed to read, as if deſirous ofeſcapi 
the view of thoſe objects which he muſt ſeg no ma 
The minds of the people were already chang 
their curiofity was melted into pity : they hadi 
glected the defence, they deplored the loſs, ofth 
native prince; and the firſt evening of bis s depart 
five thouſand perſons were deprived of their di 
bread, which they received from the charity or! 
nificence of the ducal court. Theſe melanchohl 
flections were ſuſpended by the triumph of theleg 
and the ſpeedy. viſit of Clement VIII., who i 
impatient to hehold his new conqueſt. But as ſo 
as the feſtival of the revolution had ſubſided, 
Tara was leſt to the ſolitude and poverty of ap 
vincial town, under the government of prieſts 
citadel was erected, to fix the inconſtancy oft 
inhabitants; and within ſeventeen years after 
death of Alphonſo II., a fourth of his capital! 
already in ruins. Nor were the loſſes of Don G 


\ 


onfined to the ſacrifice of Ferrara: the territory, 
ef, were ſeized by the hand of power: his allodial 


ery of law. Even the duchy of Chartres, and the 
ortgages of the Houſe of Eſte in France, were 
vith. held from the heir and creditor, under pretence 


law Don Cæſar might have reſiſted his enemies, if 
e million and a half of gold, which his predeceſſors 


aſted to the Moſt Chriſtian King, had been ſafe· 
y depoſited in the treaſury of Ferrara. 


ere the motives of Rome, Her forms of judicial 


vidence or trial , ſhe judged in her own cauſe, ſhe 
pronounced in her own favor, and ſhe forcibly ſeit, 


s it is poſſible, and barely poſſible, that truth and 
uſtice may be ſupported by the means moſt adverſe 
o their nature, I ſhall freely examine the deſcent 
f Don Czſar, and his right of ſucceſſion, without 
ny intereſt to corrupt, or any prejudice to. miſlead, 


retia Borgio, his ſecond wiſe, Alphonſo I., who 
as ſtill in the manly vigor of life, embraced a 


uring his family. Inſtead of ſeeking a third alliance 

n the courts of Europe, he purchaſed a maiden 
df Ferrara, of obſcure parentage and exquilite 
beauty. Laura Was entertained ſeveral years in the 
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lt-works, and fiſhery of Commachio, an Imperial 


roperty was diminiſhed and diſputed by the chica- 


hat he was a foreigner. It was a juſt obſervation 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, that his brother- 


ln this ſingular tranſaction, ambition and avarice / 


proceeding were precipitate , and violent: without 


or her own uſe, the valuable object in diſpute. But 


he equity of my decree. After the deceaſe of Lin 


ecent mode of ſatisfying his paſſions , without in- 
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tate ofa concubine: -but this illegal union hd 
-- Tome degree be excuſed by the dignity of her lover 
and her own imitation of conjugal virtue. She he 
came the mother of two ſons, Don Alphonſo au 
Don Alphonſino, a title and a name which had ber 
lately introduced into Italy by the prevailing in 
fluence of the Spaniards. Their birth is ackngy 
ledged to have been illegimate. In the teſtamentd 
their father, which is dated fourteen months befqr 
his death, they ſimply are ſtyled the children of 
free man by a free woman; nor did he add, in li 
laſt illneſs of ſeveral weeks, any clauſe or codial 
to declare a change of their condition. That, 2 
cording to the laws of the church and tate, thels 
baſtards were legitimated by a ſubſequent marrag 
is ſuppoſed by their advocates; but the ſuppoſitia 
cannot be juſtified by the regular proof of a contrady 
a certificate, or a witneſs. In default of ſuch en 
dence, Muratori produces a large body of prefect 
tions and circumſtances: with an artful ſuggeſtion 
that much more would have been found by a'mon 
early ſcrutiny : but it was the intereſt as well as the 
duty of Laura to eſtabliſh her own marriage, a 
the legitimacy of her ſons; and if her negled by 
not aſcribed to conſcious guilt, it muſt not, hows 
ever, militate, as an argument in her behalf. le 
faithful champion, the librarian of Modena, has co 
lected many teſtimonies of poets, orators, hiſtorian 
and genealogiſts, ſome of whom could not miſtal 
the truth, and others could not have any temps 
tion ſor falſhood : and from their conſent hei 
the belief and tradition of the times, that the cob 
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iy be drawn from the honors which ſhe was per- 
ited to enjoy near forty years, under the reigns 
his ſucceſſors; the appellation, dreſs, and attend- 
ce of his relict or widow; the guardianſhip of 


oftrious; and, above all, the family-name of Eſte, 
hich ſhe ſubſcribed on all public and private oc- 


anting ; and when pride and envy were no more, 
at title was beſtowed in the ſolemn pomp of her 
y, and the arts or corporations of the city. The 
primogeniture, were educated as equals and com- 


anions, Don Alphonſo, the firſt-born of Laura, 
as treated as a prince, both at home and abroad: 


e mother of Don Czfar, was the daughter of the 
gning Duke of Urbino. The ſame honors were 
anſmitted to Don Cæſar himſelf: he obtained an 
lance ſtill more ſplendid , the ſiſter of the Grand 
puke of Tuſcany: and, both in his life- time and 
m his death, Alphonſo II. acknowledged him as 
Is couſin and ſucceſſor. Could we diveſt our minds 
La ſecret ſuſpicion, ariſing from the indulgence 


viſhed on the baſtards of princes, ſuch preſamp- 


e ſons of Alphonſo I., with the ſole diſtinction 


was inveſted with the Marquiſate of Montecchio, 
dd the French order of St. Michael; and his wife, 


ons might amount to the moral, if not the legal 
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bine of Alphonſo I. was finally promoted to the 


ak of his wife. The ſame favorable concluſion 
children; the princely ſtyle of moſt excellent and 
ions. The title of Ducheſs of Ferrara was alone 


neral, which was attended by the Duke Alphon- , 
II. his brother the Cardinal, the court, the cler- 


ap, Ae 


hich, in ſo many courts and countries, has been 
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466 legitimate deſcent. But thietered thoy 
not the honor, of the Dukes of Modena. repok 
on a firmer baſis, which would not be*ſhaken} 
the quality of their female anceſtor. The Popes a 
pleaſed to forget that they firſt granted the Dug 
of Ferrara to Borſo, a natural ſon of the Margy 
Nicholas III, and that the bull of Alexander 
extends the right of ſucceſſion to all the deſcenda 
whatſoever of Hercules I. They were compel 
© to renounce the poſſeſſion of Ferrara, but they ha 
never ceaſed to aſſert the juſtice of their claim. Th 
arguments which the court of Rome has diſdain 
may one day be heard in the louder tone of the Auly 
an cannon, and a ſevere account may be required 
the arrears and damages of two hundred year 
The abdication of Don Cæſar is related | 

| Nena. a loyal ſervant, under the name of 
Tragedy of Ferrara: and in the melancholy 
L have myſelf been affected by the ſympathy uli 
we ſo generouſly indulge , to the real or imaging 
diſtreſſes of the great. Yet, on a cooler ſur 
I am inclined to doubt whether the laſt Duke! 
Ferrara was the moſt unfortunate of men. Hil 
and liberty were ſafe: he was neither beheadedq 
the public ſcaffold,. nor dragged at the chard 
wheels of the conqueror, nor caſt into a deep a 
perpetual dungeon. By the ſoldiers and ſtateſne 
of the age he was indeed deſpiſed , for the fell 
defence and haſty deſertion of his ancient ſeat, | 0 
as contempt is ſeldom deſerved where it is felt, 
is ſeldom felt where it is deſerved: Don Czfar\ 
unconſcious of the-public reproach, and the oral 


mes of diſcretion and patience. He had loſt the 
oft precious jewel of his family: but an eaſy 


lace of Ferrara to that of Modena, where he lived, 
n proſperity and peace, above thirty years : by 
he Tuſcan Princeſs he became the father of ſix ſons 
ad three daughters; and the reigning Duke is the 


dvantages of rank, riches, and power: and theſe 
dvantages were illuſtrated by the antiquity of 
heir name and title. At the beginning of the 
eventeenth century, an Emperor and fix Kings 
ere reſpected as the Chiefs of the Chriſtian 


pf Europe. Their pride was ſeldom mortified by 
he preſence of a ſuperior: as long as the iſles of 
dicily and Sardinia were attached to the Spaniſh 
onarchy, Italy was not dignified with a regal 
tle; a profane layman was not degraded by 
neeling to the Pope, or yielding the precedency 
o his Cardinals; nor was the native pre- eminence 
df hereditary rank diſputed/by the miniſterial honors 
ff a doge or viceroy. After the loſs of Ferrara, 
he ſucceſſors of Alphonſo II. continued to reign 
ver the united duchies of Modena and Reggio; 
and their territory, about” thirty leagues in length, 
out ten in breadth, was afterwards enlarged by 
he 3 of Corregio, and the 3 of Miran- 
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bis reign reſerved their panegyric for the wilder 
urney of two days conveyed his court from the 
ourth in deſcent, and the ſixth in ſucceſſion, from 


he eldeſt of his ſons. In this laſt period of decline, 
he Houſe of Eſte has ſtill preſerved the external 


epublic: but the Dukes of Modena maintained 
In honorable place in the ſecond claſs of the Princes 
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dola. T heir revenue js vaguely compiitel at on 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, a ſum ina 
quate to the extraordinary demands of war, hi 
"which might ſupport, with decent economy, 
expenſes of a-court and government. Penn 
latter were ſometimes ſacrificed to the forng 
When Addiſon traverſed the principalities of Modg 
na and Parma, he was ſcandalized by the magni 
ficence of thoſe petty courts: he was amazed 9 
ſee ſuch a profuſion of wealth laid out in coachsy 
trappings, tables, cabinets, and the like precio 
toys, in which there are few princes in Euro 
who equal them, while, at the ſame time, they 
have not had the generoſity to make bridges oy 
the rivers of their countries, for the-conveniend 
of their ſubjects, as well as ſtrangers. Yet th 
annals of Modena deſcribe many public works 
ufe as well as ornament: the plenty of gold anl 
ſilver is expreſſed in a ſingle coinage of Francisl, 
of near half a million ſterling : but I am ignoran 
whether the two hundred and thirty thouſand ducas 
and the two hundred thouſand Spaniſh' doubloon; 
which were paid to the Emperor for the inveſtiture 
of Corregio and Mirandola , ſhould be placed ut 
the account of treaſure or of debt. In the narroy 
ſphere of their dominions, the Eſte - princes wett 
abſolute; nor do I find any example of reſiſtance 
to their reaſon or paſſion. The vanity of the hum 
heart is flattered by the degree, rather than by tit 
extent, of authority: and if the ſovereign was col 
ſcious of his duties, the man might tremble at accept 
ing the truſt of one hundred and fifty thouſand d 
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; equals. His equals by nature, they were many , 


them his ſuperiors in merit: the natives of Modena 


ere diſtinguiſhed in the arts and ſciences; and 
ke the paſtoral comedy, the mock - heroic poetry _ 
f the Italians was invented by Taſſoni, a ſubje <3 
the Houſe of Eſte. The ſtate of ſuch a prince 
ould perhaps be the moſt deſirable in human life, 


[ it were accompanied with that domeſtic ſecurity 


hich a wealthy nobleman enjoys under the pro- 


tion of a great empire. The long peace of Italy, 
n the ſeventeenth century, was interrupted only 


y ſome ſhort and bloodleſs hoſtilities: but in the 


bree great wars between the Auſtrian and Bour- 


hon powers, the Duke of Modena has been thrice 
educed to the alternative of ſlavery or exile. His 


eutrality was violated , his dominions were occu- 


ied by foreign troops, his ſubjects were oppreſſed 


dy military contributions, and the miſchievous 


xpenſe of fortifications only ſerved to expoſe his 


ities to the calamities of a ſiege. 


| have long delayed, and I ſhould willingly | 


uppreſs, three diſgraceful anecdotes, three crimi- 
al actions, which ſully the honor of the name of 
ſte: of theſe, the firſt and the third are piouſly 


liſſembled by the Librarian of Modena. 1. In 


s deſcent to the infernal regions, in the ninth 
ircle of hell, the poet Dante beheld the condem- 
ation of fanguiaary and rapacious men: they were 
leeply immerſed in a river of blood, and their 
ſcape was prevented by the arrows of the cen- 
aurs. Among the tyrants, he diſtinguiſhed the 


ancient forms of Alexander and Dionyſus : of his 
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| A. D. 1425. 


aud the fair Obizo of Eſte, the latter of who 


ed by the commentary of Benvenuto of Imola, whi 


father and huſband, who publiſhed his ſhame 


if they were guilty : if they were innocent; i 
was ſtill more unfortunate : nor is there any p# 
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own countrymen, he recognized the black Ececel 


was diſpatched by an ,unnatural ſon to this plac 
of torment. This Obizo can be no other than ih 
ſecond Marquis of that name, Who died only ſevq 
years before the real or imaginary date of the 
Divine Comedy (A. D. 1300) : his life does 30 
afford the character of a tyrant : but he was on 
of the pillars of the Guelph- faction; and were be 
not aſſociated with a Ghibelline chief, we migit 
impute his ſentence to the prejudices, rather that 
the juſtice,” of the Tuſcan bard. But the parricid 
of his ſon, a crime of a much deeper die, is ate 


obſerves from an old chronicle, that Azo VI 
was apprehenſive of the ſame treatment which If 
bad inflicted on his father. It muſt be added, thi 
this commentary on Dante, which was compoſe 
only fourſcore years aſter the event, is dedicate 
to Nicholas II, Marquis of Eſte, and great:gran 
ſon of Obizo Tit, who tacitly ſubſcribes: to il 
guilt of his aciceſtors, 2. Undet the reign of Nich 
las III., Ferrara was polluted with a domeſtictragedf 
By the teſtimony of a maid, and his own obſles 
vation, the Marquis of Eſte diſcovered the ire 
tuons loves of his wife Pariſina, and Hugo hi 
baſtard ſon, a beautiful and valiant youth. The 
were beheaded in the caſtle, by the ſentence off 


and furvived their execution. He was unfortunate] 


act of the injuſtice of a parent. 3. Guicciardini, 


more frivolous motive than ambition.“ The 


5 natural brother; and ſhe imprudently confeſſed 
a rival, that the beauteous eyes of Don Juli | 
ere his moſt powerful attraction. The deliberate 


> drew the unhappy youth to a diſtance from 
e city, and there compelling him to diſmount , 
s eyes, thoſe hated eyes, were extinguiſhed by 
e command, and in the preſence of an amorous 
eſt, who viewed with delight the agonies of a 
other. It may however be faſpeated 

ork was ſlightly performed by the. leſs ſavage 


red Don Julio to an imperfect fight. A denial 
juſtice provoked him to the moſt deſperate 
unſels: and the revenge of Don Julio conſpired 


heir deſigns were prevented, their perſons ſeized, 
en accomplices were executed; but their ſentence 
death was moderated to a perpetual priſon, 
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le fituatiBn in which L can ſincerely. approve the 


egravelt of the Italian hiſtorians, records a bloody 
ene, which, in his own time}, had ſullied the 


ardinal Hippolito was enamoured of a fair maiden 
his own family: but her heart was engaged by 


uelty of the Cardinal meaſured. the provocation J 
id the revenge: under a pretence of hunting, : 


that the 
ecutioners, ſince the ſkill..of his phyſicians re- 


ith the ambition of Don Ferdinand againſt the 
e of their ſovereign and eldeſt brother Alphonſo I. 


dd in their fault the Duke of Ferrara acknowled- 


rt of Ferrara; the deed might revive the memory A. D. 1505. 
the Theban brothers; © and the motive was 
ſtill more frivolous, if love, ſays he, be a 
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ged bis OWN. Theſe dark lhades'i in act "AP 
the Houſe of Eſte mult : not be excuſed by i | 
example of the Italian tyrants ; whoſe co 
families were perpetually defiled with luſt and hi 
Voith inceſt and parricide; who mingled the ay 
of ſavages with the refinements of'a learned 
polite age. But it may be fairly obſerved, t 
ſingle acts of virtue and. of vice can ſeldoul 
3 _ weighed againſt each other: that it is far moet 
do fall below, than to riſe above, the com 
* level of morality that three or fount guilty « 
have been found in a period of two hundred ya 
and, that in the general tenor of their lives, | 
Marquiſſes of Eſte were juſt, temperate, and hum 
the friends of each other, and the Iathark 'of th 
people! 3 
In a more ſuperſtitious a age, 1 Would ol 
oppoſe to the ſins of twenty generations the mon ; 
virtues of Alphonſo III., the fon and: ſucceſſor 
Don Cæſar. Yet even theſe virtues were produd 
by the blind impulſe of repentance and fear. | 
nature of Alphonſo was impetuous and haugt 
and a deep indignant regret for the loſs of Fen 
was the firſt ſentiment of his childhood. As 
Zs he had releafed himſelf from the authoniy! 
. a governor whom he hated, and a father W 
he deſpiſed, the hereditary prince became the i 
of his paſſions and the terror of Modena: hisay 
tite for blood was indulged in the chaſe, and 
| city; and he ſoon conſidered the life of a man 
Sh of a ſtag as of equal value. One of the moſt 
WM ſiderable private families in Italy (ſuch is the 


/ 


vert the rage of perſecution and revenge. The 
poly voice that could ſooth the paſſions of the 
wage was that of an amiable and virtuobs wife, 


abella, the daughter of the Duke of Savoy, and 
n grand-daughter of Philip II. King of Spain. Her 


pirit melted into tears, and after the laſt embrace; 
uphonſo retired into his chamber, to bewail bis 


juman life. But inſtead of reſolving to expiate 
is ſins, and to ſeek his ſalvation io' the public- 
elicity , he was perſuaded that the habit and pro- 
ſion of a Capuchin were the .only armor that 
ould ſhield him from hell- fite. The two years 


ther, were dedicated to prayer and penance, 


ſovereign, than he aſpired to deſcend below the 
ondition of a man. With the approbation and 


his voluntary facrifice; the Duke of Modena, after 
reign of fix months, reſigned the ſceptre to F rancis 
is eldeſt ſon, ayotth« of nineteen years of age, and. 
cretly departed to a Franciſcan convent among > 
dountains of * ts A "REY priv lege, his , 
Vol. V. R 


e ſole object of his love; the voice of Donna 


rrepatable loſs, and to meditate on the vanity of 


rom the death of his wife to the deceaſe of his 


od no ſooner had Alplionfo attained the rank of 


lelſing of the Pope, Who might poſſibly ſmile at 
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laguage of dense. was provoked by ſome 
ret motive to form a deſign of aſſaſſinating Al. 
thonſo. Their dagger was turned aſidè from his | 
vrealt ; their chief Was ſacrificed to his juſtice; he 
ned to extirpate the whole race; nor could 
he interceſſion of princes, ot of the Pope himſelf, 


{5M 


lying words ſunk deep into his memory: his fierce A; Þ: 1076 


n! 24. 
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noviciate and profeſſion were conſummated in iv 
ſame day: the auſtere and humble friar atoned {yy 
the pride“ and luxury of the prince, and it was th 
| wiſh of brother John Baptiſt of Modena to forg 
=: the world and to be for ever forgotten. By 
f ' obedience was now his firſt duty, and the noble 
captive, for the honor of the order and of religion, wy 

exhibited to the Emperor, the Archdukes, and the 

people of the Auſtrian provinces, by whom he wy 
contemplated with curioſity and devotion. Thi 

" years he wandered between Venice and Viennaza 

1 itinerant preacher, he had the pleaſure in one of hy 
journies to be half drownedin a river, and half ſtaryeſ 

on a rock, and he vainly hoped to convert the heretic! 

| of the North, or to receive from: their hands the 
A. D. 1632 crown of martyrdom. During the laſt twely 
—1644. years he was ſtationed in the convent of Modem 
the humble flave of the fubjects of his ſon: the 
city and country were edified by his miſſions an 
| ſermons; and as, often as he appeared in the pulpi 
the contraſt of his dignity and dreſs moſt eloquent 
preached the contempt of this world. The con 
verſion of the Jews, the reformation of mannes 
the maintenance of the poor, afforded a daily ent 
ciſe to the zeal of the abdicated Duke: but that 20 
was always chargeable, often troubleſome, and 
ſometimes ridiculous: his death was a relief to tht 
court and people; nor have the Princes of Lt 
been ambitious of adorning their family with ti 
name and honors of a ſaint. The Capuchin mig 
behold, perhaps with pity, and perhaps with en) 
the temporal proſperity of his ſon. In peace a 
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vat, in Italy and Spain, in the Auſtrian and French 

lliance, the Duke of Modena ſupported the dignity 

ok his character: and Francis I. in a larger field, 4. 9. 
.ould have ranked among the . and ſtatel. 1629166. 
en of an active age. f 
The name of Rinaldo, a name immortalized by 
aſſo in epic ſong, had deen applied to the youngeſt 
on of Duke Francis I.: he might faintly remember 
he laſt days of his father, and the ſhort governs» 
nent of his brother Alphonſo IV.: but he was 
jo more than ſeven years of age when his infant 
xephew Francis II. ſucceeded. to the ducal title. 


10: bis early youth Rinaldo was propoſed as a 
e :ndidate for the crown of Poland, a wild, and 
add it not failed, a ruinous attempt: the cxample 


f ſo many of his kinſmen ſuggeſted a more ratio- 1 

jal purſuit; and in the thirty - ſecond year of his b 

ge he was promoted to the dignity of Cardinal, | 

the requeſt of James II. King of Great Britain, 0 1 

ho had married his niece, The long reign and 8 Y 

ort life of her brother Francis II. was a helpleſs ©: A 

ate of minority and diſeaſe: he died without 

hildren, and had the right female ſucceſſion, pre- 

aled, the unfortunate race of the Stewarts might 

ave found a ſafe and honorable refuge in the inhe- 

tance of Modena. But as the order of inveſtiture 

referred the more diſtant males, Cardinal Rinaldo 

cended without a queſtion che vacant throne of 

's nephew. Fhe' reſignation of his hat was accep- 

d by the Pope; but he might marry without a 

ſpenſation, a princeſs of Brunſwick , his couſin, WE: 

the nineteenth degree; and this alliance was ſoon | 
1 | 
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| dignified by the nuptials of her ſiſter a Joke 
King of the Romans, the ſon and ſucceſſor of the 
Emperor Leopold. The life of Rinaldo J. Dude 
Modena , was extended beyond the term o 
eighty -three years: in the-various fortunes of jy 
Jong reign he ſupported a dc le exile with fork 
tude and patience; and in the \tervals of peag 
the country was reſtored by a Wife and paternd 
government. His ſon Francis III. was of i max 
active ſpirit. He ſignalized his valor in the wa 
of Hungary; followed the ſtandard of the Houl 
of Bourbon; commanded, or feemed'to command 
in ſeveral battles and ſieges, and extorted the c 
feſlion, that, had his advice been followed, tht 
events of the war would have been more fucceſsſil 
His wife was a princeſs of Orleans, the daught 
of the regent: ſhe was noble, beautiful, and ric 
but in the true eſtimate of honor the meaneſt virgi 
among his ſubjects would have been a more worthy 
conſort. Their ſon Hercules III., the reigning Di 
acquirexl a valuable and convenient territory wil 
the heireſs of Maſſa Carrara. Their only danghts 
by the command of his inexorable father, \ 
delivered to the Archduke Ferdinand, the Empere 
brother; the marriage bas been fruitful in childr 
of both ſexes, and the Duchies of Modena, Regy 
and Mirandola, will ſoon be the patrimony d 
younger branch of the new family of Auſtria | 
the decline of life, Hercules III. is the ſole remaioil 
male of the Houle of Eſte, and the long | 
of their blood muſt ſpeedily be * in a 0 | 
ſtream. | 
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var Hiſtory is a liberal and uſeful ſtudy, and 

hat the Hiſtory of our own country is beſt de- 

erving of our attention, are propoſitions too clear 

or argument, and too ſimple for illuſtration, Nature 

as implanted in our breaſts a lively impulſe to extend 4 

he narrow ſpan of our exiſtence, by the knowledge 2» 

the events that have happened on the foil which 1 

e inhabit, of the characters and actions of thoſe 

nen from whom our deſcent, as individuals or as a 

jeople, is probably derived. The ſame laudable 

mulation will prompt us to review, and to enrich 

dur common treaſure of national glory: and thoſe 

ho are the beſt entitled to the eſteem of poſterity, 

re the moſt inclined to celebrate the merits of their 

nceſtors. The origin and changes of our religion 

nd government, of our arts and manners, afford 

n entertaining, and often an inſtructive ſubject of 

peculation; and the ſcene is repeated and varied 

dy the entrance of the victorious ſtrangers, the 

koman, and the Saxon, the Dane and the Norman, 

yho have ſucceſſively reigned in our ſtormy Iſle. 

Ve contemplate the gradual progreſs of ſociety, _ 

Fo the loweſt ebb of primitive barbariſm, to the 

|| tide of modern civilization. We contraſt: the 

aked Briton who might have miſtaken the ſphere 

I Archimedes for a rational creature, and the 

ontemporary of Newton, in whoſe ſchool Archi. 

tedes himſelf would have been a humble diſciple. — 
"08 | 


| floated along our coaſts, with the formidable nayig 
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And we compare the boats of oſier and hides that 


which viſit and command the remoteſt ſhores d 
the ocean. Without indulging the fond prejudiag 
of patriotic vanity, we may aſſume a. conſpicuou 
place among the inhabitants of the earth. The EA 
liſh will be ranked among the few nations who han 
cultivated with equal ſucceſs the arts of war, of lea 
ing, and of commerce: and Britain perhaps is the 
only powerful and wealthy ſtate which has ever po 
ſeſſed the ineſtimable ſecret of uniting the benefy 
of order with the bleſſings of freedom. It is a maxi 
of our law, and the conſtant practice of our cours 
of juſtice, never to accept any evidence, unleſs i 
is the very beſt which, under the circumſtances 
the caſe, can poſſibly be obtained. If this wiſe pris 
ciple de transferred from juriſprudence to criticiſn 
the inquiſitive reader of Engliſh Hiſtory will ſoot 
aſcend to the firſt witneſſes of every period, fro 
whoſe teſtimonies the moderns, however ſagaciou 
and eloquent, muſt derive their whole confidend 
and credit. In the proſecution of his inquiries, 
will lament that the tranſactions of the Middle Agd 
have been imperfectly recorded, and that theſe n 
cords have been more imperfetly preſerved: thi 
the ſucceſſive conquerors of Britain have deſpiſe 
or deſtroyed the monuments of their predeceſſonj 
and that by their violence or neglect ſo much d 
our national antiquities has irretrievably periſh 
For the loſſes of hiſtory are indeed irretrievablt 
"when the productions of fancy or cience have bender 
ſwept away, new poets may invent, ander new pl 
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oſophers may reaſon; but if the Feen of a 
ingle fact be once obliterated, it can never be reſ- 
tored by the united efforts of genius and induſtry. 
The conſideration of our paſt loſſes ſhould-incite the 
hreſent age to cheriſh and perpetuate the valuable 
elics which have eſcaped, inſtead of condemning 
he MONK1SH HISTORIANs {as they are contemptu. 
ſly ſtyled) filently to moulder in the duſt of our 


th braries ; our candor, and even our juſtice, ſhould 
earn to eſtimate theie valve, and to excuſe their im. 
fo erſections. Their minds were infected with the paſo 


10ns and errors of their times, but thoſe times would 
ave been involved in darkneſs, had not the art of 
riting, and the memory of events, been preſerved - 
n the peace and ſolitude of the cloiſter. Their Latin 
yle is far removed from the eloquence and purity 
of Salluſt and Livy; but the uſe of a permanent and 
general idiom has opened the ſtudy, and connected 
be ſeries of our ancient chronicles, from the age 
ff Bede to that of Walſingham. In the eyes of a phi- 
oſophic obſerver, theſe monkiſh hiſtoriaus are even 
ndowed with a ſingular, though accidental merit; 
he unconſcious ſimplicity with which they repre- 
ent the manners and opinions of their contempo- 
aries: à natural picture, which the moſt exquilits 
art is unable to imitate. | 
Books, before the invention of printing , were 
eparately, and ſlowly copied by the pen; and the 
ranſcripts of our old hiſtorians muſt have been rare; 
nce the number would be proportioned to the num- 
der of readers capable of underſtandinga Latin work, 
nd curious of the hiſtory and e of England. 
„ 
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The groſs maſs of the laity , ftom the baron to te 
mechanic, were more addicted to the exerciſes 
the body than to thoſe of the mind: the middy 
| Tanks of ſociety were 1lliterate and poor, and ch 
nobles and gentlemen, as often as they breathed frog 
war, maintained their ſtrength and activity in the 
chaſe or the. tournament. Few among them coul 
read, ſtill fewer could write; none were acquainte 
with the Latin tongue; and if they ſometimes lif 
tened to a tale of paſt times, their puerile love q 
the marvellous would prefer the romance of . 
Triſtram, to the authentic narratives moſt honak 
able to their country and their anceſtors, Til 
the period of the reformation, the ignorance x 

ſenſuality of the clergy were continually increaſing 
the ambitious prelate aſpired to pomp and power; 
the jolly monk was ſatisfied with idleneſs and plex 
ſure; and the few ſtudents of the ecclefiaftial 
order, perplexed rather than enlightened thei 
underſtandings with occult ſcience and ſcholaſtx 
| divinity. In the monaſtery in which a chroni 
had been compoſed, the original was depoſited, 
and perhaps a copy; and ſome neighbourinf 
churches might be induced, by a local or pm 
ſeſſional intereſt, to ſeek the communication of thel 
hiſtorical memorials. Such manuſcripts were 10 
liable to ſuffer from the injury of uſe; but ti 
caſualty ofa fire, or the flow progreſs of dany 
and worms, would often endanger their limittd 
and precarious exiſtence. The ſanctuaries d 
religion were ſometimes profaned by ariſtocratic of 
preſſion, popular tumult, or military licence; 


1 


— 


— . 


— 


. ; j 
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ary, the envy of ignorance will riot in the ſpoil 
f thoſe treaſures which it cannot enjoy. _ 


reſumed that the new art would be applied with- 
ut delay, to ſave and to multiply the remains of 
ur national chronicles. It might be expected that 


luſh at finding themſelves ſtrangers in their native 
Charlemagne and Maximilian I. woyld eſteem 


e people over whom they reigned. But theſe ra- 
onal hopes have not been juſtified by the event. 
t was in the year 1474 that our firſt preſs was ef- 
abliſhed in Weſtminſter Abbey, by William Caxton: 
ut in the choice of his authors, that liberal and 
nduſtrious artiſt was reduced to comply with the 
W'icious taſte of his readers; to gratify the nobles 
th treatiſes on heraldry , hawking, and the game 
f cheſs, and to amuſe the popular credulity with 
dmances of fabulous knights, and legends of more 
abulous ſaints. The father of printing expreſſes a 
audable deſire to elucidate the hiſtory of his coun- 
y; but inſtead of publiſhing the Latin chronicle 


m8"* Engliſh verſion by John de Treviſa; and his 
omplaint of the difficulty of finding materials for 


is own continuation of that work, ſufficiently at- 
eſts that even the writers, which we now poſſeſs 


— 


though the cellar was more expoſed than the li- 


Aſter the diſcovery of printing, which has beſtow- 
| immortality on the works of man, it might be 
he Engliſh, now waking from a long ſlumber, ſhould 


ountry ; and that our princes, after the example 


their duty and glory to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 


f Radulphus Higden, he could only venture on 


the fourteenth aud fifteenth centuries, had not 


* 
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yet emerged from the darkneſs of the deities 1 
ſucceſſors, with leſs ſkill and ability, were " ! 
to tread in the foot-ſteps of Caxton ; almoſt a cent; 
elapſed without producing one original edition ofa 
old Engliſh hiſtorian ; and the only exception hic 
I recollect is the publication of Gildas (London 1500 
by Polydore Virgil, an ingenious foreigner. The 
preſſes of Italy, Germany , and even France, might 
plead in their defence, that the minds of their th 
lars, and the hands of their workmen , were abu 
dantly exerciſed in unlocking the treaſures of G 
and Roman antiquity ; but the world is not indehy 
ed to England for one irt edition of a claſſic author 
This delay of a century is the more to be lamented 
as it is too probable that many authentic and vil 
able monuments of our hiſtory were loſt in the di 
ſolution of religious houſes by Henry the Eighth 
The proteſtant and the patriot muſt applaud on 
deliverance ; but the critic may deplore the rut 
havoc that was made in the libraries of churchs 
and monaſteries, by the zeal, the avarice, 2 and * 
neglect, of unworthy reformers. ö 

Far different from ſuch reformers was the lem 
ed and pious Matthew Parker, the firſt proteſtail 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of Que 
Elizabeth. His apoſtolical virtues were not incoms 
patible with the love of learning, and while hees 
exciſed the arduous office, not of governing, bi 
of founding the Church of England, he ſtrenuoull 
applied himſelf to revive the ſtudy of the Saxol 
tongue, and of Engliſh antiquities. By the care 1 
this reſpectable prelate, four of our ancient hiſtora 


} 
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ere ſucceſſively publiſhed : the Fee of Matthew 

Weſtminſter (1570) ; the Hiſtoria Major of Mat- 
ew Paris (1571); the Vita Elfridi Regis, by A 
ins, and the Hiſtoria Brevis , and Upodigma Neuſ- 
ic, by Thomas Walſingham. After Parker's death, 
is national duty was for ſome years abandonel to 
ediligence of foreigners. The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
Bede had been printed-and reprinted on the con- 
nent as the common property of the Latin church; 
pd it was, again inſerted in a collection of Britiſh - 
rTriters (Heidelberg 1587), ſelected with ſuch cri- 
cal (kill, that the romance of Jeffrey of Monmouth, 
nd a Latin abridgment of Froiſſard, are placed on 
e ſame level of biſtorical evidence. An edition 
Florence of Worceſter, by Howard, (1592,) 
ay be lightly noticed; but we ſhould gratefully 
ommemorate the labors of Sir Henry Saville, a 


y his profound knowledge of the Greek language 
nd mathematical ſciences. A juſt indigoation againſt 
he baſe and plebeian authors of our Engliſh chro- 
cles, had. almoſt provoked him to undertake the 
alk of a general and legitimate hiſtory: but his 
nodeſt induſtry declining the character of an archi. 
&, was content to prepare materials for a future 
difice. Some of the moſt valuable writers of the 
welfth and thirteenth centuries were reſcued by 
is hands from dirt, and duſt, and rottenneſs(e ſitu 
quelore & pulvere) and his collection, under the com- 
non title of Scriptores poſt Bedam, was twice prin- 
d; firſt in London (1596), and afterwards at Frank- 
rt { 1601 ), Duriog the whole of the ſeventeenth, 


an diſtinguiſhed among the ſcholars of the age 
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and the beginning of the . centuries, 
ſame ſtudies were proſecuted with vigor and 10 
ceſs: a miſcellaneous volume of the Anglica Nm 
mica, &c. ( Frankfort 1603), and the Hiſtoria Nod 
of Eadmer (London 1623) were produced by Can 
den and Selden, to whom literature is indehr 
for more important ſervices. The names of Whey 
ler and Gibſon, of Watts and Warton, of Du 
dale and Wilkins, ſhould not be Jef of thei 
due praiſe; but our attention is fixed py, the dif 
borate collections of 'Twyſden and Gale: and tha 
titles of Decem and Ouindecim Scriptores announg 
that their readers poſſeſs a ſeries of twenty five d 
our old Engliſh hiſtorians. The laſt who has di 
deep into the mine was Thomas Hearne, a let 
of Oxford, poor in fortune, and indeed poor i 
underſtanding. His minute and obſcure diligenc 
his voracious and undiſtinguiſhing appetite, andtiy 
coarſe vulgarity of his taſte and ſtyle, have exp 
ſed him to the ridicule of idle wits. Yet it cannd 
be denied that Thomas Hearne has gathered man 
gleanings of the harveſt; and if his own preſach 
are filled with crude and extraneous matter, his ed 
tions will be always recommended by their a 
racy and ule, 4 
Lam not called upon to inquire into the mer 
of foreign nations in the ſtudy of their ceſpedi 
hiſtories, except as far as they may ſuggeſt a uſeſſ 
leſſon or a laudable emulation to ourſelves. Ti 
patient Germans have addicted themſelyes to ev 
ſpecies of literary labor; and the diviſion of thel 
vaſt empire into many independent ſtates woll 


[| 
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oltiply the public events of wick country, and 
he pens, however rude, by which they have been 
ved from oblivion. Beſides innumerable editions 
particular hiſtorians. I have ſcen (if my memory 
Ines not fail me} a liſt of more than twenty of the 
rolumious collections of the Scriptores Rerum Germa- 
icarum ; ſome of theſe are of a vague and miſcella- 
ous nature; others are relative to a certain period 
time; and others again are circumſcribed by the 
ocal limits of a principality or a province. Among 
e laſt | ſhall only diſtinguiſh the Scriptores Rerum 
prunſwicenfium, compiled at Hanover in the begin. 
ing of this century by the celebrated Leibnitz. We 5 
Pale ſympathize with a kind of domeſtic intereſt in 
e fortunes of a people to whom we are united by 

ur obedience to a common ſovereign ; and we muſt 
xplore with reſpect and gratitude the origin of an · 
luſtrious family, which has been the guardian near 
burſcore years of our liberty and happinefs. The 
ntiquarian, who bluſhes at his alliance with Thomas 
Jearne, will feel his profeſſion ennobled by the name 
Leibnitz. That extraordinary genius embraced 
nd improved the whole circle of human fcience ; and 
ter wreſtling with Newton and Clark in the ſublime 
zions of geometry and metaphyſics, be could 
eſcend upon earth to examine the uncouth charac- 
rs and barbarous Latin of a chronicle or charter. In 

i as inalmoſt every other active purſuit, Spain has 
ten outſtripped by the induſtry of her neighbours. 
he beſt collection of her national hiſtorians was 
ubliſhed in Germany: the recent attempts of her 
yal academy * been langurd and regular, _ 
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if ſome memorials of the fourteenth and ffſteen 
centuries are lately printed at Madrid, ber five dla 
chronicles after the invaſion of the Moors ſtill ſleep} 
the obſcurity of provincialeditions ( Pamplona, 161 
1634 ; - Barcelona, 1663). Italy has been produdiy 
in every age of revolutions and writers; anda cou 
plete ſeries of theſe original writers, from the yen 
five hundred to the year fifteen hundred, are mg 
accurately di geſted in the Scriptores Rerum Italian 
of Muratori. This ſtupendous work, which f 
twenty - eight folios, and oyerflows into the fl 
volumes of the Antiquitates Italia Medii Avi, ut 
chieved in years by one man; and candor mil 
excuſe ſome defects in the plan and execution whit 
the diſcernment, and perhaps the envy of critic 
has too rigorouſly expoſed. The antiquities of Frang 
have been elucidated by a learned and ingenia 
people: the original hiſtorians, which Ducheſne ha 
undertaken to publiſh, were left imperſe@ by h 
death, yet had reached the end of the thirteenth ca 
tury; and his additional volume(theſixth) comeshon 
to ourſelves, ſince it celebrates the exploits ofthe 
man Conquerors and Kings of England. About 
years ago the deſign of publiſhing Les Hiftoriend 
Gaules & de la France, was reſumed on a larger (cal 
and in a more ſplendid form; and although thenan 
of Dom Bouquet ſtands foremoſt, the merit mulid 
- ſhared among the veteran Benedictines of the Abbq 
of St. Germain des Prez at Paris. This noble 
lection may be propoſed as a model for ſuch nation 
works: the original texts are corrected from the bd 
manuſcripts; and the curious reader is enlighten 
without being oppreſſed, by the perſpicuous brev 
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the prefaces and notes. But a FAY of obſta- 
les and delays ſeems to have impeded the progreſs of 
e undertaking; and the Hiſtorians of France ' had 
ily attained, to the twelfth century, and the thir- 
enth volume, when a general deluge overwhelmed ' 
ie country, and its ancient inhabitants. I might 
re conclude this enumeration of foreign ſtudies, if 
e Kriptores Rerum Danicarum of Langebek and his 
cceſſors, which have lately appeared at Copen- 
igen, did not remind me of the taſte and munifi- 
nceof a court and country, whoſe ſcanty revenues 
ight have apologized for their neglet. _ | 
It is long, very long indeed, ſince the ſucceſs of 
Ir neighbours, and the knowledge of our reſources, 
ve diſpoſed me to wiſh, that our Latin memorials 
the Middle Age, the Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum, 
iht be publiſhed in England, in a manner worthy 
the ſubject and of the country. At a time when 
e Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has inti- 
ately connected me with the firſt hiſtorians of 
ance, I acknowledged (in a note) the value of the 
nedictine Collection, and expreſſed my hope that 
h a national work wage provoke our own emu- 
on, My hope has failed, the provocation was 
t felt, the emulation was not kindled ; and 1 have 
w ſeen, without an attempt or a ofa, near 
neen years, which might have ſufficed for the 
cution. During the greateſt part of that time I 
ebeen abſent from England : yet have ſometimes 
nd opportunities of introdueing this favorite 
ie in converſation with our literary men,, and our 
nent it bookſellers. As long as I expatiated on 1 


- merits of an undertaking, ſo beneficial to hiſtor 
and fo honorable to the nation, L was heard with 
tention; a general wiſh ſeemed to prevail for its {© 
ceſs: but no ſooner did we ſeriouſly conſult aba 
| the beſt means of promoting that ſucceſs, aud 
reducing a pleaſing theory into a real action, tha 
were ſtopped, at the firſt ſtep, by an inſupenli 
difficulty — the choice of an editor. Among 
authors already known to the public, none, aſe 
fair review, could be found, at once poſſeſſed} 
ability and inclination. Unknown, or at leaſt untri 
abilities could not inſpire much reafonable coil 
dence: ſome were too poor, others too rich; ſol 
too buſy, others too idle: and we knew not wi 
to ſeek our Engliſh Muratori; in the tumult off 
metropolis, of in the ſhade of the univerſity. 
age of Herculean diligence, which could deyourz 
digeſt whole libraries, is paſſed away; and I ſat do 
in hopeleſs deſpondency, till I ſhould be able to fi 
perſon endowed with proper qualifications, andre 
to employ ſeveral years of his life in affiduous li 
without any ſplendid proſpect of emolument orfa 
The man is at length found, and I now fenen 
propoſal i in a higher tone of confidence. The u 
of this editor it Mr. John Pinkerton ; but as that nl 
may provoke ſome reſentments, and revive ſome] 
judices, it is incumbent on me, for his reputation 
explain my ſentiments without reſerve; and I 
the ſatisfaction of knowing that he will not bel 
pleaſed with the freedom and fincerity ofa fi 
The impulſe of a vigorous mind urged him, # 
early age, to write and to Print, "ws his Sum 
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judgment had attained to their maturity. His 3gn0- 
ce of the world; the love of paradox, and the 
armth of his temper, betrayed him into ſome impro+ 
prieties, and thoſe juvenile ſallies, which candor will 
excuſe, he himſelf is the firſt to condemn, and will per. 
ups be the laſt to forgot. Repentance has long ſince 
propitiated the mild divinity of Virgil, againſt whom 
je raſh youth, under a fictitious name, had darted the 
ivelin of criticiſm. He ſmiles at his reformation of 
zur Engliſh tongue, and is ready to confeſs, that in 
l popular inſtitutions, the laws of cuſtom muſt be 
obeyed by reaſon herſelf. The Goths ſtill continue 
o be his choſen people, but he retainsno antipathy 
oa Celtic ſavage; and without renouncing bis opi- 
nions and arguments, he ſincerely laments that thoſe 
Iterary arguments have ever been embittered, and 
perhaps enfeebled, by an indiſcreet mixture of anger 
nd contempt. By ſome exploſions of this kind, the 
olatile and fiery particles of his nature have been 
liſcharged, and there remains a pure and ſolid ſub- 
ace, endowed with many active and uſeful ener- 
vies. His recent publications, a Treatiſe on Medals 
and the edition of the early Scotch Poets, diſcover a 
mind replete with a variety-of knowledge „and in- 
lined to every liberal purſuit; but his decided pro- 
penſity, ſuch a propenſity as made Bentley a critic,and 
Rennel a geographer, attracts him to the ſtudy of the 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Great Britain; and he is 
yell qualified for this ſtudy , by a ſpirit of criticiſm, 
acute, diſcerning, and ſuſpicious, His edition of the 
driginal Lives of the Scottiſh Saints has ſcattered 1 
Vor. V. | S 
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rays of light over the darkeſt age of adarl cou 


to remove the well-known landmarks of truth. I 


opinions concerning the migrations of the Scythit 


ocean. He has ſince undertaken to illuſtrate 
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in the Britiſh-Muſeum, and a ſkilful judge has afurd 
[ 
d 


teenth century. A Scotchman by birth, Mr. Pinke 
ton is equally diſpoſed, and even anxious, to illuſtrat 


| Gentleman's Magazine (1788), diſplay the zeal of 


ol his ſtrength, deſirous of exerciſe , and cared 
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try: ſince there are ſo many circumſtances j 
which the moſt daring legendary will not attemy 


Diſſertation on the Origin of the Goths, with d 
Antiquities of Scotland, are, in my judgment 
elaborate and ſatisfactory works; and were thut 
convenient place, I would gladly enumerate their 
portant queſtionsin which he has rectified my di 


or German nation from the neighbourbood ofthi 
Caſpian and the Euxine to Scandivavia, the eaſter 
coaſts of Britain, and the ſhores of the Atlanti 


more intereſting period of the Hiſtory of Sc 
land ; his materials are chiefly drawn from paper 


me, after a peruſal of the manuſcript, that it cor 
tains more new and authentic information, 
could be fairly expected from a writer of the eigh 


the Hiſtory of England : he had long, withoutm 
knowledge, entertained a project ſimilar to my ow 
his twelve letters, under a fictitious ſignature, in 


patriot, and the learning of an antiquarian. As 
as he was informed, by Mr. Nicol the booklſelleq 
of my wiſhes and my choice, he advanced to met 
me with the generous ardor of a volunteer, conſciol 
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f reward; we have diſcuſſed , in ſeveral conver- 
ations, every material point that relates to the 
general plan and arrangement of the work; and 
can only complain of his exceſſi ve docility to 
he opinions of a man much leſs ſkilled 1 in the ſub= 
eg than himſelf. Should it be objected, that ſuch 
work will ſurpaſs the powers of a ſingle man, 
nd that induſtry is+beſt promoted by the diviſion 
pf labor, | muſt anſwer, that Mr. Pinkerton ſeems 
"ne of the children of thoſe heroes, whoſe race is al- 
oſt extinct; that hard afſiduous ſtudy is the ſole 
muſement of his independent leiſure ; that his warm 
aclination will be quickened by the ſenſe of a duty 
ſting ſolely on himſelf ; and that he is now in the 
gor of age and health; and that the moſt voluminous 
f our hiſtorical e e was the moſt ſpeedily 
niſhed by the diligence of Muratori alone. I muſt 
dd, that I know not where to ſeek an aſſociate; 
at the operations of a ſociety are often perplexed by 
he diviſion of ſentiments and characters, and often 
etarded by the degrees of talent and application; and 
gat the editor will be always ready to receive. the 

dvice of judicious counſellors, and to employ the 

and of ſubordinate workmen. _ 

Two queſtions will immediately ariſe, concerning 

he title of our hiſtorical collection, and the period of 

me in which it may be circumſcribed. The firſt of 
eſe queſtions, whether it ſhould be ſtyled the Scrip- 
res Rerum Britannicarum, or the Scriptores Rerum 
nglicarum , will be productive of more than a verbal 
iference: the former impoſes the duty of publiſhing 
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all original documents that relate to the hiſtory a 
antiquities of the Britiſh iſlands; the latter is ſatisfied 
with the ſpacious, though leſs ample, field of England 
The ambition of a conqueror might prompt him u 
graſp the whole Britiſh world, and to think, will 
Cæſar, that nothing was done while * "mc req 

mained undone. | | 


Ni actum reputans dum quid — 1 


But prudence ſoon diſcerns the inconvenience d 
increaſing a labor already ſufficiently arduous, and 
multiplying the volumes ofa work, which muſt um 
voidably ſwell to a very reſpectable ſize. The ex 
neous appendages of Scotland, Ireland, and eve 
Wales, would impede our progreſs, violate the unity 
of defign, and introduce into a Latin texta ſtrange 
mixture of ſavage and unknown idioms. For the ſal 
of the Saxon Chronicle, the editor of the Secriptors 
Rerum Anglicarum will probably improve his know 
ledge of our mother - tongue; nor will he be at a loi 
In the recent and occaſional uſe of ſome French and 
Engliſh memorials. But if he attempts to hunt the 
old Britons among the iſlands of Scotland, in the bogs 
of Ireland, and over the mountains.of Wales, he mul 
de vote bimfelf to the ſtudy of the Celtic dialedsy 
without being aſſured that his time and toil willbe 
compenſated by any adequate reward. It ſeems u 
be almoſt confeſſed, that the Highland Scots do 90 
poſſeſs any writing of a remote date; and the clai 


A the * are faint and uncertain. The Iriſh * I, 
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oft of whole libraries, which they fonttines hide | 
the faſtneſſes of their country, and ſometimes tranf= 
tto their colleges; abroad: but the vain and cre- 
ous obſtinacy with which, amidſt the light of 
-nce, they cheriſh the Mileſian fables oftheir i in- 

cy, may teach us to ſuſpect the exiſtence, the age, 
Ithe value of theſe manuſcripts, till they ſhall be 
ly expoſed to the eye of profane criticiſm. This 
luſion, however, of the countries which have 
e been united to the crown of England muſt be 

lerſtood with ſome latitude : the Chronicle of 
elroſs is common to the borderers of both king- 
ms: the Expugnatio Hibernie of Giraldus Cam- 
nfs contains the intereſting ſtory of our ſettlement 
he weſtern iſle; and it may be judged proper to 
n the Latin Chronicle of Caradoc, (which is yet 
publiſhed,)and the code of native laws which were 
liſhed by the conqueror of Wales. Even the 
liſh tranſactions in peace and war with our inde- 

vent neighbours, eſpecially thoſe of Scotland, 
be beſt illuſtrated by a fair compariſon of the 
tile narratives. The ſecond queſtion of the period 
ime which this Collection ſhould embrace, admits 
an eaſter deciſipn ; nor can we act more prudently, 
n by adopting the plan of Muratori, and the 
nch Benedictines, who confine themſelves within 
limits of ten centuries , from the year five hun- 
d to the year fifteen bundred of the Chriſtian æra. 
e former of theſe dates coincides with the moſt 
ent of our national writers; the latter approaches 
hin nine years of the acceſſion of * VIII. 
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| which! Mr. Shane conſiders as thetrue add 
of modern hiſtory. From that time weares 
and even oppreſſed. with ſuch treaſures of eq 
rary and authentic documents in our own k Ws. * 
that the hiſtorian of the preſent or a futurs age 
be only perplexed by the choice of fad 
difficulties of arrangement. Exoriatur 9 
man of genius, at once eloquent and 
who ſhould accompliſh, in the maturity of 185 
immortal work — he had conceived in the 
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